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LETTER bh 


{HE inwuſphclot' reign "a Chailes the Firſt 

commenced in the year ſixteen hundred and 
twenty five. 
ron his acceſſion, he Wiel kirgferr. MOM in 
a war with Spain and engaged in hoſtilities with the 
houſe of Auſtria for the recovery of the palatinate. 
The temper of his firſt parliament, ſuſpiciaus of his 
unconſtitutional defigns, with reſpect to the liberties 
of the nation, was likely to encreaſe his difficulties. 
Encouraged by theſe circumſtances and by a bull 
addreſſed to them by Pope Urban, in which he 
ſtrongly diffuaded them from taking the oath of ſu- 
premacy, the Roman Catholics of Ireland pee 
themſelves with the hope that more agreeable x 
ſpects were about to open to their view, _ 4 
Falkland, who was contitued in the government, : 
and the council, ty. penetrated their ſentiments, 
e ä t the military ſtrength of me king- | 
„„ dom 


1 THE, HISTORY 


dom nant: In conſequence of their | 


repreſentations, his Majeſty encreaſed the army to 


five thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. To de- 


fray this additional expence, no conſtitutionsl provi- 
ſion had been made. Charles had recourſe to an 
eaſy and a ſimple method of obviating this difficul- 
ty. Supplying the place of law by a ſtretch of pre- 
rogative, he quartered his troops on the people 
whom he obliged to ſupply them, not only with 
lodging, but with money and other neceſſaries. The 
Catholics reſolving to avail themſelves of the King's 
preſent ſituation made him an offer of a hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds to be paid in three years, 
provided he extended to them the benefit of certain 
graces which they ſpecified. Charles, though all 
denominations of Proteſtants warmly oppoſed the 
meaſure, complied with the propoſal and tranſmit- 
ted the graces to Lord Falkland and the council, en- 
gaging, under the royal ſignet, that they ſhould be 
confirmed in the enſuing parliament, _ | 
Tux principal of the graces were, that his Majeſty” S 
claim to any lands in Ireland ſhould not extend far- 
ther back than to ſixty years; that recuſants who 
| held of the crown ſhould be permitted to ſue their 


liveries, ouſter le main and other grants in the court 


of wards; that their lawyers ſhould be permitted to 
plead at the bar upon taking an oath, inſtead of the 
oath of ſupremacy, that they acknowleged and 
would defend Charles as their lawful King; that the 
people of Connaught who had ſurrendered their 
lands and whoſe patents had paſſed the great ſeal, 
but through the negle& of an officer of the court, not 
enrolled, and therefore, ſubje& to forfeiture, ſhould. 
be allowed to enrol them and exempted from all fu- 
tire claims; that the exactions and outrages of the 
loldiers W to Ly e and that perſons ob- 


5 ; noxious 
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or IRELAND, - 


noxious to law were not to be protected: that the 
fees of the King's officers and the power of the court 
of wards were to be limited within proper bounds. 

That no pretended privilege ſhould exempt eccleſi- 
aſtical lands from contributing to the ſupport of go- 
vernment. That the demands of the reformed 
clergy were to be duly reſtrained and regulated.” 
Theſe and the other graces, too numerous to ſpeci- 
fy, though purchaſed at ſo expenſive a rate, Were 


quite equitable in themſelves and calculated" for the 


relief of the ſubject. But the ſanction of the parlia- 
ment was wanting to give them due force and effica- 
cy, which, ſeemingly with this view, was ſummoned 
to meet upon the third of November following. But 
the cauſes and conſiderations, as enjoined! by law, 
had not been previouſly tranfmitted.” This omiſſion 
was urged and the parliament did not aſſemble. In 
the character of Charles, diſingenuity was a leading 
feature. He gave orders that the parliament ſhould 
be convened; this in appearance, diſcoyered a dif- 
| Poſition to pleaſe the recuſants: A neceſſary form 
was omitted which defeated that deſign ; this grati- 
fied the oppoſite party. Thus the graces were to 
reſt upon the King's unconſtitutional prerogative. 
MAN While the recuſants, determined to fulfl 
5 part of the agreement with the King, were ac- 
tive in their endeavours to raiſe the promiſed ſubſi- 
dy. Pleaſed with this proof of their loyalty and ſo- 
licitous to engage their aſſiſtance in carrying into ex- 
ecution the deſigns which he had formed againſt the 
liberties of his Engliſn ſubjects, he gave inſtructions 
not to enforce with ſeverity the penal ſtatutes, Falk- 
land chearfully obeyed an injunction ſo agreeable to 
his own gentle, benevolent diſpoſitions. - But though 
the Deputy was eee. policy, which often 
1 the mind the ingenuous and honourable 
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path of rectitude, prevailed with bins to. publiſh a #: 5 


late Deputy, they had now. much more cauſe to 


feelings of the heart. When his Majeſty became 


ä wants of governme 
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proclamation forbidding the Roman Catholic clergy 
to exerciſe their religion in the open and public man- 
ner to which they had been encouraged by the indul- 


_ gence of government. This proclamation occaſioned 


by the complaints of zealous, indiſcreet Proteſtants, 
was not enforced, yet it-occafioned diſcontent in the 
minds of a number of the Popiſh. party. Diſcontent 
produced complaints of Falkland, in reſpect to this 
1630. and other meaſures of government. He was 

recalled ; and Richard Earl of Cork and Lord 


Viſcount Ely were appointed, in Abe nei of 
lords juſtices, his ſuccefſars: - | 


| Is the Roman Catholics were diflatisfied i the 


complain. The laws againſt them were executed, 
by the new governors, with ſeverity. As an in- 
ſtance of which, they ordered Saint Patrick's purga- 
tary, ſituated in a ſmall iſland of Lough Derg and 
held in great veneration by the Catholics, to be dug 
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tolerant bigatry, inconſiſtent with the benign faiels 
of the Goſpel and with che dictates of all the kind 


acquainted with them, the lords e were ee 
to, LH e wenne 1 
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F 1 4 wy tian, of be 
; ſublidy was now at hand. So many were the 
that a new ſubſidy was neceſ- 
ern. ſary. It was demanded, but the Roman | 
eee whoſe, ay eager 

* py partially 


| OF. 1REL AND. * 
partially redreſſed, refuſed to comply. The King 
declared, that, if they continued obſtinate, the gra- 
ces ſhould be entirely withdrawn. . In conſequerice, 
twenty thouſand pounds were added to the former 
contribution, to be paid | in four ſeparate f Yroportions. 
CHARLES perceiving the difficulties in Which hi 
affairs were likely to be involved and that it "would 
be of much importance to his intereſt were the go- 
vernment of Ireland under the direction of a man br 
abilities and on whoſe principles he could entirely 
depend, had ſome time before ee that of. 
fice to Thomas Lord Viſcount Wentworth, Among 
the friends of liberty and their. oy! in that Alti 
guiſhed age Wentworth had been conf} ctious in his 
oppoſition _ to the unconſtitutional "'mgafures of 
Charles, But totally deftitute' of that nobl 8 Princip le, 
which raiſes the mind. above ſelfiſh views 1 Ie. 
public intereſt is concerned, he [acted this part, 
give himſelf conſequence \ with gove! amient to w] 
he looked u for the gratification of his vanity Id 
ambition, t ”= predominant ' paſſions of his heart, 
Whenever he had ſo far gained. his point as to be ta- 
ken notice of by the King, he threw off the maſk, 
deſerted his old Friends and: enliſted in the ſervice of 
_ miniſtry, In reward of his proſtitution, he was made 
preſident of York, received other proofs of the Kind- 
neſs of government, and, ag a higher mark of royal 
favour, was made Deputy of Treland. He was 
ſworn into office the twenty fifth of July fixteen 
hundred and thirty three. ſy 
Neves was the Iriſh nation ruled by a governor 
fo artful, ſo haughty and tyrannical. That Ireland 
was a conquered country, that with reſpect to the 
privileges it enjoyed, it was altogether dependent on 
he were the ideas which he entertained of this 
kin His ideas and the principles on which he 
1 


by . 4: 


| 1 to act, ſoon appeared very > copſpicus! 
_ ouſly. In his treatment of the council, he, aſſumed a 


of the nation, Wentworth paid no regard. A 
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ſtately dignity and an inſolent demeanour to which ' - 
they had been little accuſtomed. 05 5 

Taz, calling of a parliament, a meaſure to which” 
the. deſpotic principles of Charles made him very 


, averſe in both kingdoms, became quite. neceſſary in, 


Ireland, to, procure ſupplies and ſettle, them on a 
more permanent foundation. 

HIS meaſure being determined, Wentworth 
took. eyery ſtep to render it conducive to the wiſhes 


of his, Majeſty. It had been uſual with the Deputy 


to ſummon the lords of. the pale to council that they 


might haye an opportunity of giving their advice 


with reſpe& to the, time proper for the meeting of 
parliament and the buſineſs to be tranſadted i in it. 
To this cuſtom, which was friendly to, the Uberties 
Tux council. on meeting to conſider of the bills | 
to be. tranſmitted, wiſhed 127 certain bills, agreea- 
ble to the deſires of "the people. and conducive to the 


public welfare, ſhould accompany the bill of ſubſidy, 


and that the ſum to be granted ſhould be fuchs as the 
country could bear and be e ſpecified. 
&* Your.ſole object,” replied. the imperious Went- 


x worth, * muſt be to pleaſe the King; I will admit of 


no bargain, the fubligy bill muſt be tranſmitted with 
a blank to be filled up by his Majeſty, at pleaſure ; 


if the parliament does not comply with his Majeſty's 


deſires, I will obey him ſhould he order me to put 
myſelf at the head of the army and there either die 
or ſorce the people to do what is fit and reaſonable.” 
The council were affoniſtied, but inſtead of being 
rouſed into indignation by language deteſtable in 2 
free country and which no man could uſe but the 
ſervile minion of a deſpot, they tamely ſubmitted. 
GREAT 


N IE DAN p = - 
"Gar AT pains having been taken, and with ſue- 
ceſs, to procure a majority in favour of government, 
the parliament aſſembled. In his ſpeech to it, the 
Deputy, to prevent any ſchemes from being laid by 
oppoſition, with a view to fruſtrate the wiſhes of the 
court, expreſſed himſelf in the following very extra- 
ordinary manner, You muſt have no private meet- 
ings; this, in the King's name; I muſt forbid, and 
am ordered to puniſh with a ſevere and a heavy hand.“ 
From his own letters, this appears to have been per 
fectly agreeable to his Majeſty's inſtructions. Sir 
Robert Talbot ventured ts make ſome remarks on 
the conduct of Wentworth, for which he was'expel- 
ed from the houſe of commons and impriſoned: 
Six ſubſidies were 84 which, including the whole 
aſſeſſment on the lords, commons, and clergy; 
amounted to the enormous ſum of three unden 
thouſand pounds. The object of the ved. 
in burthening this country with a preſſure ſo 1634 
much beyond what it was able to bear, was not 
merely to ſupply the wants of the Iriſh government; 
he deſired alſo to be furniſhed with the means of aſ- 
ſiſting his Majeſty in executing the deſigns which he 
| wad formed N the n 15 * er * 
Jeet i e 
7 "NOrwws! of any Wee was a in whe 
lower houſe concerning the complaints of the nation. 
"Thoſe rights of the people of which they were the 
| -delegated guardians, ſeemed to have been to e 
| members of it an object of no importane. 
Tux lords diſcovered a very different ſpirit. 
They ſpoke much of the King's promiſe with reſpect 
to the graces, they loudly complained of public grie- 
| vances, they even, proceeded to frame certain bills, 
in behalf of the public good, in order to their being 
3 to England. As this was done, in con- 
tradiction 


10 TH E H 15T OR my 

tradition to Poynings' Statute, the lords having no 

power, in the firſt inſtance, but. that of remonſtrat-. 

ing to the Deputy and council with reſpect. to ſuch 

points as they wiſhed ſhould be paſſed. into a law, 

pen e . g 5 1 98 e a meaſure... 
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r had hoop ſettled betwixt Charles and the De- 
puty that there ſhould be two ſeſſions of the pre- 
my and that m the beginning of the firſt 
the act of ſubſidy ſhould be paffed. To procure 
money was the deſign for which the [parliament had 
been convened, and by complying with it previous 
to the conſideration of grievances, they gave up the 
only power, by the prudent exerciſe of which, the 
redreſs of them could be accompliſhed. But not- 
withſtanding, there was a difficulty in the matter 
which it was neceſſary to obviate to faye the charac- 
ter of the King from ſevere reflexions, It has been 
related that to-prooure a conſiderable ſum from the 
recuſants, his Majeſty had engaged, under the royal 
fignet, that the graces which they defixed ſhould be 
confirmed by parliament. Charles ſaw that ſome of 
the graces were inconſiſtent with his intereſt and 
though he did not coats to promote his ſelfiſn de- 
ſigns, at the expence of ſincerity, he had difficulty 
in breaking an obligation of ſo very particular a na- 
ture. To ſolve his doubts, Wentworth obſerved ; 
that by Poynings Law, he and the council were em- 
powered to tranſmit or to ſuppreſs bills, at pleaſure, 
that thoſe of them / proper to be fent over might be 
tranſmitted, the paſſing of which into laws would re- 
dound to his Majeſty's honor; that ſuch of them as 
were not conducive to his intereſt could be ſuppreſ- 


or TRELAND.” 


ſed, the odium of which he would take entirely on 
himſelf and be reſponſible for the conſequenoes. In 
this mean ſubterfuge, with which they were furniſhed: 


by Poynings Law, that inſtrument of deſpotiſm and 
diſgrace to the Iriſh oonſtitution, Charles aoqui- 
eſoed. The matter being thus ſettled, the parlia- 
ment met on the fourth of November to which it had 
been prorogued.: Upon the ſubje&t of the graces 
being introduced, he told the members that the fa- 
vours promiſed by government were not to be conſi ; 
dered as abſolute; that they depended upon particu- 
lar times and cireumſtances. With reſpect to the two 
principal points, the granting of which was inconſiſt- 
ent with the rapacious intentions of the crown, as 
will afterwards more particularly appear, he denied 
that the King's title, upon enquiry into claims relat- 
ing to the paſt, ſhould be limited to ſixty years, nor 


would he permit the ſurrender of the eſtates in Con- 5 


naught to be enroled and new patents to be my 
out for the ſecurity of the poſſeſſors. }; 

AL was paſſed to regulate the We of 
eſtates, and another to reſtore the clergy to poſleſſi-- 
ons of which they had been unjuſtly deprived and to 
prevent alienations in future. Some other bills de- 
fired by government were defeated by the recuſants. 
But Want ellgplihed: een * an 4 of, "mm 
8 -eiacrth! I | 

I the — of Edward the Firſt, 1555 Fore: | 
wha to this country the privilege of a mint; from 
which a ſaving of ſeveral thouſand pounds was deri- 
ved to the nation. But this advantage was loſt dus 
ring the confuſion of the times which followed. The 
lords and commons now united in a petition to the 
King to re-eſtabliſh it, but his Majeſty, indifferent 
to the welfare of lreland, did not choſe to ee 
with Cad 


AonzzanLY 
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AdnrzABLY to a late act, Wentworth n 


duicr enquiry with reſpect to thoſe who had day 
lands from the church. By his exertions, the clergy 


recovered property of which they had been depriv- , 


ed, to a very conſiderable amaunt. Many of the 
clergy continued ſhamefully ignorant, churches had 
fallen to ruins and there was a great deficiency of 

Proteſtant ene Fe evils he took much pains 


to reQtify. 
- ANOTHER babe ng n pt his 


3 The ſacred and unalienable right of pri- 
vate judgment, a right founded in reaſon, in conſci- 
ence and the holy ſcriptures, juſtified Proteſtants in 
feparating from the Church of Rome. But ſcarcely 
had the reformers extricated themſelves from the 


ſhackles of human authority, when numbers of them, 


contrary to this privilege and in direct violence to 
the principles of the reformation, aſſumed a power 


of dictating to their fellow Proteſtants, in matters 


relating to faith and the modes of religion. This 
- uſurped claim had been very predominant in Eng- 
land. In Ireland, among other inftances of this 
kind, a confeſſion of faith, under the ſanction of 


8 ace ſixteen hundred and ff. 
able, in a Waere maſala. to the Sodrines, the difci- 
pline and form of worſhip adopted by Calvin. This 
had been eſtabliſned by authority, and continued to 


tze preſent time. There was nothing which Charles 
deſired with more anxiety, than to eſtabliſh a per- 
ſect uniformity of religion in all his dominions. In 


conformity to his Majeſty's pleaſure and his own ar- 


bitrary diſpoſition, the Deputy reſolved to accom- 


pliſh this point in Ireland. With this view, he or- 
dered the convocation. to frame a ſet of articles for 


1 ane the CR. in points of belief, of diſci- 


pline, 


0 D IRE I. AND. 

pline, and worſhip, ſimilar to thoſe which had been 
adopted in England. The lower houſe, into which 
the buſineſs was firſt introduced, proceeded with it 


486 


in the manner that to them ſeemed beſt, rejectinng 


thoſe of the Engliſh articles which they did not ap- 
prove. Wentworth was highly offended ; cenſured 
them ſeverely for preſuming to determine upon a 
matter of which he did not conſider them to be com- 
petent judges, drew up himſelf a code almoſt ſtrict- 
| ly conformable to the Engliſh articles, forced it by 
his authority through both houſes of convocation, 
and tranſmitted it to obtain the ſanction of the legiſ- 
lature. He concludes a letter to Laud, in which he 
gave him an account of his tyrannical proceedings 
on this occaſion, with this decent boaſt, © So now I 
can ſay that the King is as abſolute here as any 
prince can be.“ 

To ſupport this meaſure, to determine as the der- 
5 nier reſort, and to puniſh eccleſiaſtical offences, and 
at the ſame time, to put ſome money into his Ma- 
jeſty's coffers by the impoſition of fines, a high com- 
miſſion court, with powers ſimilar to that of Eng- 
land, was eſtabliſhed in Dublin. The principles of 
this inſtitution, the powers with which it was inveſt- 

ed, and the mode of it's proceedings were, in a high 
| degree, arbitrary and unconſtitutional. 

Tnovon the divine ſpirit of charity and We 
indulgence ſo warmly recommended in the Goſpel, 
had not by any means, as it ought, influenced the 
principles or the conduct of Proteſtants, the act con- 
cerning uniformity, mentioned above, ſavoured 
much more of intolerance than any meaſure reſpect- 
ing the different ſects who had embraced the refor- 
mation, which, for ſome time paſt, had been adopted 
by government. In particular, from the time that 
| the ee ans were encouraged to ſettle in ** 

5 5 
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ſte by James the Firſt, the form being made agree- 
able to them, they received ordination from biſhops 
as Preſbyters, they were excuſed from the uſe of the 
| Hturgy, they fat in council with the biſhops upon 
matters of common concern, ſome of them were 
even members of the late convocation; nor were 
they, though non conformiſts, excluded from the 
churches and 2 until ſome Une after the me 


| Farewell 
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F the many bleſſings by which PITVER has AC 
CF tinguiſhed our country, you know it is re- 
markable for rich paſtures. Hence, among other 
articles of commerce, an abundance of wool, of a re- 
markable quality, forms a principal branch of the 
ſtaple of the kingdom. Wentworth, in violation of 
our commercial rights and in prejudice to the na- 
tional intereſt, to benefit the Britiſh woollen manu- 
ſacture, prohibited the exportation of woot even to 
England, without a licenſe, which Charles had em- 
powered his deputy to fell, and which brought in a 
large emolument. Another meaſure propofed by 
government, which the Deputy ftrenuouſly patro- 
_ nized, was to give his Majeſty, in this eee, an 
excluſive monopoly of ſalt. © 

Bzs1Des that mentioned, a great object of theſe 
political ſchemes was to encreaſe our ſabjection to 
England, by making us dependent on it for the 
common neceſſaries of life. How,” ſays Went- 
worth, in a letter on this ſubject, “ ſhall they be 
able to depart from us without nakednefs and beg- 
gary?" He . have added, without — 
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as s falt was a mean of life, without which we could 
not poſſibly ſubſiſt. By ſuch exertions of tyranny, 
did deſpots endeavour to deſtroy the rights of Iriſh- 
men. But ſcarcely any man is fo perverted as not 
to do good, when by acting otherwiſe he can gratify 
no criminal deſire or ſelfiſh paſſion. As our foil was 
favourable to the growth of flax, the working of 
which in cloth, was not, to England, an object of 
competition, che Deputy took pains to promote the 
Triſh linen manufacture. He encouraged the im- 
portation of flaxſeed from Holland, ſet our women 
to ſpin, erected looms and ſent for perſons ſkilled in 
the buſineſs from other countries. By theſe means, 
the foundation of a manufacture was laid, which, at 
an after period, ſo conſiderably encreaſed, particu- 
larly in the North, as to be of the greateſt conſe- 
| bogs to the welfare of the kingdom. 
lau now to give you an account of a ſhameful 
tranſaction: Upon a compoſition with Queen Eliza- 
| beth, the people of Connaught had agreed to become 
ſubjedts of the crown. Indentures were duly exe- 
cuted, but, from the confuſion of the times, their 
lands were not ſurrendered until the following reign, 
Unfortunately for them, the officer, as has been 
mentioned, employed to enrol them negle&ed to do 
it. James; moſt baſely, reſolved to take advantage 
of the omiſſion, and, had he not been prevented by 
death, would have proceeded to ſeize their lands 
and convert them into an Engliſh colony. 
Cnanrxs, now, determined to execute this 
ſcheme, in direct violation of his word, as the un- 
diſturbed poſſefſion of the eſtates in that province 
was one of the graces which he had promiſed, and 
engaged to ſecure by the ſanction of parliament. 
4 coMm18510N of enquiry being iſſued; the De- 


Woe in defiance of common decency, ſet out in per- 


ſon, 


2636. 
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ſon, upon this ſhameful undertaking. By overul- 
= ing influence, by cajoling and other ſcandal- 
cus arts, the juries were either awed or pre- 
vailed with to. find for the King in the counties of 
Leitrim, Mayo and Roſcommon. But the juries of 
Galway, ſuported by their lawyers and encouraged 


| by the protection of their governor, the Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, brought in their verdicts in oppoſition to the 
claims of the crown. Wentworth, enraged at this 


diſappointment, puniſhed them and the ſheriffs; with 
impriſonment and a heavy fine. Not contented with 
this, he compelled them, on their knees and in open 


court to confeſs the crime they. had committed, Aa 
| crime. which conſiſted in their preſuming to do juf- 


ice, in obedience to the dictates of their conſcience, 
and that in a matter wherein the property, the all 
of multitudes was concerned. So violent was the 
oppoſition made to this plantation, that government, 


ſome time after diſſolved the commiſſion and drop . 


all thoughts of proceeding . 
GrIigvous complaints were made i in England of 


| Wentworth's unjuſt adminiſtration. .. But he deſpiſed 


them. Intoxicated with power, the gratifications of 


which highly delighted his pride, his vanity and am- 


bition, he determined to perſevere in a courſe which 
was too violent, even in the WIN of the arbitrary 
Laud., 

As the nation, at t large, ſmarted ee the preſ⸗ 
ſure of his haughty and imperious government, in- 


dividuals did not eſcape the ſcourge of his oppreſ- 
ſion. In a particular manner, his moſt indecent and 
unjuſt treatment of Sir Piers Croſby, of the Earl of 

* 636. Kildare, of Lord Mountnorris, and the Chan- 


cellor, rendered him exceedingly obnoxious, 


But the zeal with which. he "OR into, « and pro- | 
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moted the views gf the King, rendered him ſeeure 
againſt EYCLY. complaint, Mecher, of a public MS 
private nature. 3 
ls Nor, diſcouraged with the ges he had e — 
| COUNTETEL 
on, in Auguſt ſixteen. hundred. and, thirty ſeven, . he 
ceeded to. eſtabliſh his Majeſty's claim to the 
lands of Clare, and that part of Oxmond which lay in 
the Farid; Limerick. The people afraid of the 
. 2;of, reſiſtance, ſu 5 and the title of 
1 crown was recogniſed. But adventurers were 
un auen deren gen and the. ſettlem at made. üittle 
Progreſ; rf nr nl. tali to c nifi45191s of 
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.;: reſpec to-this, country,, prompted Charles to 
duce- epiſcopacy into Scotland. Inſtead of gen- 
ale means, he endeavoured to force the meaſure byg 
ſtretch of authority. Animated by a laudable ze 


| | 
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in ſupport of the rights of conſcience, the Scots, wich 


determined firmneſs, oppoſed the attempt, and, thę 
more eſſectually to defeat it, drew up, ſubſcribed, and 
| publiſhed; the ſolemn league and covenant. Went» 


worth, alarmed by the apprehenſion that the Preſby- 
. terians of Ulſter, connected with Scotland their pa» 
rent ſtate, by the ſame form of religion, and by 4 


conſtant intercourſe, would follow it's example, in- 
| liſted upon their ſwearing to an engagement, Aup. 
Proving of the conduct of, the covenanters, and ex- 
preſſive of their duty and allegiance to the King. 
Thoſe who refuſed the oath felt the ee effects i 
of his A E „„ 
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in the buſineſs of the Connaught Plants. | 
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By the Govettarit, the Scots being united in the 
vommen cauſe, 166k up arms in defence of it. The 
danger to which Charles was now expofed by his 


Precipitate conduct, rouſed the Deputy to the moſt 
"vigorous exertions in his behalf. He remitted to 


im, from the revenue 'of Ireland, thirty *houſand | 


pounds, and ſent over to his affiftanice ye hndred | 
men. To keep the Scots in awe, he marched the 
army to the North, where, by his vigilance, he diſco- 
vered « plot to deliver up the mend obeys 
FW the Farl of A1 x7 


From another quarter, Charles aged 
to entertain hopes of eee in the late mig, 
Randal Mac Donnel, upon his ſubmiſſion to govern- 
ment, received a grant of the extenſive diſtrict of 
| - Rout, was created Viſcount Dunluce and Earl of An- 

trim. His ſon, a man of weak underſtanding, but 
Vin of his title, of his fortune, and of the honor and 

Connexions he had acquired, by marrying the Dutcheſs 
Dowager of Buckingham, and Mill more vain of his 
. Cuppoſed confequence in Ireland propoſed, with the 


"King's permiſſion, to raiſe in this country a body of 
men, which, in the prefent emergence would do 


him effectual ſervice. His offer was accepted by the 
King. In conſequence, the Earl came over to Ire- 
land, and began to recruit among the clans of Ulſter, 
and the Mac Donalds of the Iles, but an accommo- 
dation with the Scots was concluded, before he had 
„taken any effectual ſteps, towards the ert e 
ment of his fooliſh undertaking. 
ro the pacification with the Scots, the king 
Had difbanded his army, -whilſt they, ſuſpecting his 
ſincerity, had kept theirs together. They ſoon 
: nd it neceffary to recommence hoſtilities. At the 
fame time, the parliament and many of the people 
ef England were * diſcontented with Charles's 
repeated 


if his Majeſty's ſituation ſhould render it neceſlary, 
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infringement of their libertles. Anothe 


e. Muſt be raiſed” to ſupport his Fly ahid he 


wanted the means. In this difficulty, hie looked to 
Wentworth for ald, and to engage him to exert 
himſelf with more activity in his cauſe, gave him 
the title of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, created him 
Earl of Strafford, and ande him a TG of the 
Garter. | 

Havinc called im: over to England, to conſult 


with him in reſpect to the meaſures moſt proper to 
be taken; by his advice, the King was prevailed 


with, to convene the parliament of both kingdoms, 
as the eaſieſt and moſt popular expedient for Procur- 
ing a ſupply for his neceſſities. 
Tux Iriſh parliament met the ftxteenth of March 


ſixteen hundred and forty, in which the members fa- 


vourable to the intereſt of the crown, were pretty nu- 
merous: Four ſubſidies were granted, and a'declarati» 
on made, that they would give vaſtly more liberal aid, : 


Having performed the ſervices to the King, the Lord 
Lieutenant returned to England, to aid the King with 
his influence, at the meeting of parliament. In a 


| ſhort time, the active zeal of the King's friends here,. 
_ muſtered an army of eight thouſand foot, and a thou- 


ſand horſe, But, in raiſing the money necellai 
pay them, unexpected difficulties aroſe. 
Upon attempts being made to collect the firſt | 
proportion of the ſubſidies, the people, conſidering . 
them as an unreaſonable impoſition, and dillatighed 
with the fervice to wich they were to be applied, 
in general, refuſed to comply. The influence of the 
puritans encreaſed, who were certainly the beſt friends 
of the conſtitution, and who took pains to encreaſe 
the public diſcontents. Recuſants were urged to con- 
ſylt their own integeſt by OG themſclves, on the 
B 2 N | 
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preſent occaſion, in oppoſing the meaſures of govern- 
ment. Charles had convened the Engliſh parhament, 
refuſed to redreſs the grievances, of which · it com- 
plained, and diſſolved it. This new proof of his deſ- 
potic * increaſed * nnen whe both 
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LETTER VI. 


＋ 4 HE ſecond ſeſſion of the nim ee was 
of a complexion very different from that of the 
fiſt. During the interval, the members had time to 
reflect upon their conduct, ſaw how very unpopular 
it had been, and how prejudicial to the public inte- 
| feſt. The example of the Engliſh parliament taught 
them to be aſhamed of the principles on which they 
had acted, nor was Strafford in the kingdom to di- 
rect their. proceedings by his, overuling influence. 
They now determined to behave with ſpirit/ Ac- 
cordingly, it was their firſt buſineſs to conſider the 
grievances by which the nation had been ſo long op- 
preſſed. Complaints were not the only means which 
they uſed for their redreſs; they preſented a remon- 
ſtrange on the ſubject to Wandesford, who had been 
Ned. deputy by Strafford during his abſence. 
They complained, that the ſubſidies granted in the 
former ſeſſion, were exorbitant, aſſerted. the pre- 
cedent to be dangerous, declared that only the firſt. 
ſubſidy ſhould be levied, and, with reſpe& to the 
reſt, determined, that they ſhould be reduced to a 
ſum otoportionable to the abilities of the people. 
Tur third ſeſſion dicovered ſtill more diſſatisfacti- 
on. They reſolved, with reſpect to the ſubſidies 
already voted, and ta all future aſſeſſments, that no 
Ws. real or perſonal, ſhquld be taxed in a ſum 
FR „„ exceeding | 
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tion e very offeniend to the King, that by one 
of thoſe violent ſtretches of prerogative, by which 
his gover ment was: peculiarly; diſtinguiſhed, '"he- 
commanded: it to be torn from the journals. But 
they: were about to give a 1 FEED Nerv — 
were not to be intimidated. na 
Tux friends of liberty in bot countries now re- 
ſolved, that the demerits of Strafford ſnould no longer 
eſcape puniſhment. Ireland had been a principal 
ſcene of his iniquities, here it was determined that 
the charge againſt him ſhould originatte. 
_A'REMONSTRANCE, ſetting; forth his mitsondut 
in this country, was preſented to parliament, which, 
among other particulars, complained, that under 
his government, exorbitant duties had been impoſed 
on articles of merchandiſe, to the great decay of trade 
and diſtreſs of individuals; that in civil matters, arbi- 
trary deciſions had been given by him and the coun- 
eil, contrary to the law and Magna Charta; that the 
ſubjects were, through his influence, denied the be- 
nefit of the graces; that extrajudicial opinions of 
the council board, had made void letters patent, un- 
der the ſanction of which, Iriſh ſubjects ſhould have 
held their eſtates; that he had made a monopoly of 
tobacco, forced that article from the proprietors at 
a low price, and ſold it at an advanced price, to the 
ruin of thouſands of his Majeſty's ſubjects; that he 
had been inſtrumental in erecting a high commitſ- 
ſion court, deſpotic in the principles of it's oonſtitu- 
tion; that, under his direction, the Attorney Gene- 
ral had deprived ſeveral ancient boroughs, of their 
right of ſending members to parliament; that mem- 
bers of er 285 Dan W ons wo i 
nun b Sit ri 8 
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Ts remonſtrance, 3 the oppoſi- 
non of Wandesfard, was fupported by the belle. 
ment, who, appointed a committee to go over to 
England, to conduct the charge againſt Strafford, in 
the name, and by the authority of the Iriſh houſe of 
commons. Upon their arrival in London, they unit- 
ed, in the management of this buſineſs, with the Eng- 
liſh commons, by whayy: a committee had alſo been 5 
Choſen, ta enquire into the grievances of Ireland. 
Ay this time, Waridesford died; in whoſe piges, 
the Earl of Leiceſter was created lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. As the ſtate of affairs would not admit 
of his leaving England, Sir John Borlace and Sir 
WMilliam Parſons were appointed lords juſtices. They 
had been members of the council during the admi- 
niſtratian of Strafford, and ſupported him in all his 
unconſtitutional meaſures, but they changed with 
the times and were now of the popular party. Such 
men were very diſagreeable to the King, but his 
power declined, and * was Ng to renn ge to the 
e | 
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TANUARY the twenty ſixth, the: ih be 
ment again aſſembled. They entered upon the 
conſideration of national grievances with renewed 
16, 41. warmth, and a more determined reſolution to 
exert themſelves to obtain redreſs. In the 

ren lends the ſame ſubject was taken up, and a 
number of articles tranſmitted to England, by certain 
of their members, whom they authorized to affiſt the 
oornmittoe of the other houſe,” in their exertions for 
the pnblic good. Perceiving that the cauſe of li- 
bort was likely, every day; to to receive new ſupport, 
the 


oer LAN Mi... 
of — Chief. Juſtice — and Str G Gea1 orge = 
cliffe as abettors of the injuries done under the late 
adminiſtration, to the ſubje& and to the conſtitution. 
After this affair had been for ſame. time. agitated, 
the delinquents were admitted to bail, and the proſe- 
ö That of Lord Strafford, no Com. 
et lords. Of the 


— but — uf 
remained to juſtify the ſentence of death which, — 
paſſed upon him. It was executed. An awful leſr 
ſon! from which miniſters of Rate, more eſpecially; 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to gratify their pride and am- 
bition at the expence of the libertics of their country, 
may derive the moſt wholeſome inſtruction. - 
Tuis ſtriking example of national juſtice. pre- 
duced, immediately, ſalutary effects. Thoſe hom 
Strafford had deprived of their rights were reinſtated. 
The illegal courts were afraid to exerciſe their juriſe 
dition, and the judges durſt not, in favour of pre- 
rogative, determine cauſes in a manner contrary tQ 
law, and the principles of the cenſtitutionng 
Our parliament had been adjourned to the eleventh 
of May. It then met. Charles, obliged by the ne- 
oeſſity of his affairs, had given orders to the Iriſh 
privy council, that his ſubjects here ſhould enjoy the 
benefit of all his graces. This was making them to 
reſt, illegally, upon his own prerogative z/ the parka- 
ment entreated his Majeſty, that they might be ſe- 
cured by the ſanction of the legiſlature and that, until 
round Nr rr 
| red. | 
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| Gr el etch e the laſt ſeftion; 
now engaged the attention of pat liament. Tou re- 
collect that Sir Richard Bolton the chancellor, had, 
with others, been impeached before: the lords. 
Afraid of the ſentence of the peers; ſhould-the accu-. 
lation be proſecuted,” he Darm whether, 
ſince the paſſing of Poynings' Law, they had a om” 
of criminal juriſdiction This was confidere | 
attack upon one of the firſt privileges of partianicin,: 
therefore,” in the beginning of this ſeſſion, the lords 
and commons, in an addreſs to his Majeſty, relative to 
this point, aſſerted their right of judicature during a 
period of fout hundred and ſixty years paſt, according 
to the common la and courſe of parliament in Eng- 
73 land, and "that NG ever ought to be, in all —_— 
| the icator — aiegs 
: e e tre aac oy 
Ix is obſerved, ke that the tommohs:an - 
this occaſion, conſidered their privikge to be ated 
in queſtion as well as that of the lords. It does not 
appear that the powers of each houſe, had been then, f 
as they were afterwards, — aſcertained. Carte 
ſays, that at this periods: 'the « commons attached, tafs 
dar paſſeſſions, ſtapt ſuits at 
common law, and exerci iſed other judicial powers. 
2 of eee for n the: ei n {hen 
Alis of — formerly trtaſnitted to itho 
King, had, the preceding ſeſſion; been laid before 
agen _—_ Foritheir -opinion, which, from an —— 
henſion of offending his Majeſty, they then declined. 
| 16 j. Being preſſed to it, * now delivered their 
. Having, 
in/giving their opinion, paid more regard to their 
own — than to the rights of the conſtitution, 
mmons were you much * A con- 
ference 


ſubject. — As den . C | 
mination of the cofrimons,.by Which, in — a 
points, principally thoſe referred to in the accuſation 
of Lord Strafford, the privileges of the ſubje& were 
diſtinctly aſcertained, and the mee ee 
abuſes of government ſeverely condemned. 
Tou may en ! that eight Mou q tro 
had been raiſed in, Itelandt ihe preceding ger, fe 
_ the ſervice of his Majeſty; hu tet money could not 5 
be got to pay them. In conſequence, large arreatꝶ 
were due them. With ſaome diffeulty, part. of their. 
demand was: . g re Tr the 1 | 
| were diſbanded. 2 — 


that — avid ng Spanifh, ambaſſador, an 
ficers ſent over to conduct . * ws kingdom, 
But, either from an apprehenſion, that his Catholic 
Majeſty, in concurrence with Charles, might employ 
them againſt the kingdom, or, more probably, for 
2. reaſon afterwards to be explained, the 
commons imerfoers, and old. 5 permit their dex 
parture. FD re K n 
Fon — time ouſt agents: from, Ireland, w. ho 
bed carried over a remonſtrance from parliament to 


S 
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the throne, reſpecting the grievances of the nation, 


had been employed in ſoliciting Charles for a.confir- 
mation of the graces. They now returned and 
among other tranſmit ted bills, brought with them 

two which were of the greateſt importance. One of 
them was a bill for ſettling the poſſeſſion of all eſtates 
in the kingdom, which had been enjoyed without in- 
tertuption, for ſixty yeats. By the other, the King 
relinquiſhed his title to the lands of Connaught and 
Clare, and alſo to large tracts which had been ſound 
iy 0 in ſhe. counties of Limerick and e 
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| this obſervation,” the 


A Tur unjuſt mean oh __ by: 


reduced every part of the iſland ynger the Toubje(vion 
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tity.” Th face'of thecountry had improved, — 


People 
and go overnment extended to every pare ef the king- | 


dom. fs Mk national pr y is ever precarious, 

hen not ſupported by à ſuered regard to the rights 
of mankind. Of the numerous facts which confirm 
— win ah am agen to 


e i 1 
oond, with the ſubſequent injuries to the property 
wy the civil rights of the inhabitants, created in 
them that ſtrong ſenfe of reſentment, which muſt af. 
fe& the mind of every hitman being in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, Hence arofe thofe innumerable infur- 
reftions of the natives againſt the Rngliſh power, 
which continued, almoſt without interruption, until 
the times of James the Firſt. Upon his acoeſſion, 
finding the ſpirit and the ſtrength of the natives to 
be entirely ſubdued” by the ſucceſsful exertions of 
Elizabeth during the courſe of Tyrone war, he 
obliged them to relinquiſh their ancient tenures, and 


of the Engliſh government. 


. ſubjection was entirely is effect of necef- 
the Triſh, in general ſtill lamented ſecretly, the 
Ae 4 their ancient rights, and longed with 
Ld to be reſtored to them. They would inſen- 
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liſh, in thoſe — oe wry bad eſtabfiled | 

laws and their olvil polity; treated them kindly: In- 
ſtead of this they were partial, took every advantage 
of their Wende, nen them with the heavy” 
hand of opprefſion;/ #7 2 140 oa ligng corn 
A PARTICULAR ans "difv6h tent/arole from 


the Ulſter plantation, and other colors fettfed i 


different paris of the kingdom, by which many of 
the natives were injured in their pr . 


ane 
numbers of them entirely expelled from thei 
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1 
gie vous to them. They were, with” um 
rity, forced to fubmit to various oppreſſi 
arbitrary power, and to Ann = 
y”ne beyond their ability. 5 a b 
To be cheated of a ses — for! ie 
confirmation of which they had paid four hundred 
| thoufand pounds, was & circumſtance 
they were particularly diſguſted. ' 
Bo r nothing 
their ſituation, than the hardſhips under which they 
had laboured with reſpect to religion, from the reign 
of Henry the Eighth to the preſent time. To be 
obliged to renounce allegiance to'the Pope, whoſe 
| ſpiritual power they revered, and which even the 
Engliſh themſelves had taught them to venerate; 
to be enjoined by law to relinquiſh, not only the 
forms, but the diſtinguiſhing doctrines of their reli- 
gion; to be compelled by penal ſtatutes ta worſhip 
God, in a manner mot agreeable to the dictates of 
their conſcience ; to be difqualified from pleading at 
the bar, or holding any civil office, without taking an 
n ; io which e feelings of their minds could not 
ſubmit ; 
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InDEBRs| Charles, . ſelfiſn ders, > th not 
rigly enforce, the penal ſtatutes; in conſequence! 
Which, Roman-Catholics enjoyed ſeveral of their 
gt ee wege. but as this was by connivance 
ary to law, as it was a temporary indul- 
epending upon the mina the Wan 
thing ad. he. more flucating,” they at wk 
8 lecurity, and. of; courſe NO 1 real fatisfa&tion from ät. +1 
Tuis very circumſtanee winded: a new cauſe of 
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1 the rights. of — ae. of — 
ſigns in the indulgence with which he 
ages of Ireland; caſt out threats i — 
ligion, Which were ſtrongly; tinctured with the prin- 
ciples. of perſecution , To free themſelves. from 
theſe hardſhips and from. the danger of others, per- 
haps ſtill more diſtreſſing, they were ſtrongly 
prompted by the circumſtances. of the times, to i 
without delay, in oppoſition to government. 
Tur ſucceſsful inſurrection of Scotland which had | 
ariſen from motives ſimilar to their own, was an en 
couraging example. England, being engaged in 
civil commations, could give little aſſiſtance to go- 
vernment in this country. Strafford was not vice- 
roy of Ireland, ;whoſe. vigilance would have pre- 
vented ſuch a deſign, or whoſe. vigorous exertions 
would have ſpeedily ſuppreſſed it. Beſides, eight 
thauſand men, who, probably by the addreſs of 
erte of the leading Catholics, inſtead of entering 
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ap nga well qualified for the balmefe e 
icbed and inſinuating · To tho arent ge d . 
ceived from 4 genteel education, he added go 
ſenſe and an unblemiſlied character Deeply affecteti 
by the injuries of his ſamily and His ebüfitry, 
exerted his popular talents, and uſed eVery nl 


enflame the public diſcontents. He engaged ibis . 


deſign Colonel Plunket, younger ſon'6f!SiChARY2 
pher Plunket, as one of his confidential affbefätes: 
Plunket was vain, well allied, warmly attached ts 
his religion, and in depreſſed circumſtanves.'” Need 
likewiſe, - and of ſimilar diſpoſitions Was another T 
his aſſociates, Connor Maeguire rem of 'Ermifkiſlen; '; 
To theſe we may add Macmaben, Philip Reily, 
Tirlough, and his brother Sir Phelim O'Neal of ben. 5 
nard, a man of violent paſſions, of —.— man. 
ers, of mean parts and little educa The offi- 
cers who came to conduct the troop t Sp 
wiſe engaged in the ſame cauſe.· To proeure * 
ſtrenuous ed were _—_ at n "RO —_— the 
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when the tenants would have en the rents, 
hien the conſpirators reſolved to apply to their 
own uſe, was the time for the execution of 
their ſcheme. The day katie, but they were unpre- 
pared. The deſign was then deferred until the 
> third of "Ol E obern hen the — ub! 
( inn Inqionizq gilt 0 ere | "OY Wi ur 
As the affair had been a conſiderable 9 
er ee numbe ered, ſuſpicions 
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ecflary for: them to be very circum 
in order, if iti was really in agitation, to prevent 


| ſuch a. deſign. Early in October, Sir William Cole of 


Enmſkillea acquainted them with ſome circumſtances, 
which eee concerning the ſafety 
of gor at, A ſew days after, he wrote to 
chem s eon later, which) contained certain infor- 
mation, in reſpeck to the intended inſurrection. But 
the letter miſearried. Happily however for the 
people of Dub . 
Pere of being execute. lte 
On ike evening — fend of © Ate 
4 number. of the conſpirators aſſembled in Du 
One: of the principa! of them, Macmahon, diſcloſed 
the ſecret to Owen, O'Comnoly a Proteſtant, in hopes 


that he would aſſiſt in executing: the deſign. O Con- 
noly was ſhocked, made his eſcape with difficulty, and 


communicated to Sir James Parſons the alarming in- 


5 * Guards were — — on the 


TV: | city 


Lord — Macmebica, and . oe 
lower fort were ſeized; but'O'Moore-anc 
the prineipals, probably through be alfltandeslof 
friends in Duhlin who favoured the deſign, eſeaped. 
Maemahen made a full confeſſion of the plot im uch 
he boaſted with exultation. Sir Franeis Willoughby 
4 pallant ſoldier, was made governor of ae Caſtlo, 
_ which was furniſhed withafms bor ten diiſand' men, 
but eighteen warders and forty halbetdiervedinpoſed 
the whole of the garriſons The military force of 
the kingdom; in conſequente of the late verluction, 
as very ineonſiderable; it was therefore anotecne- . 
ceſſary, that individuals ſnould be warned aß their 
danger, in order to uſe the beſt meuiis in their power 
of protecting themſelves. For this purpoſe, Al gro- 
clamation was publiſted on 8 
— and reneuwed eee 80. e 
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| I ſent expreſſes With nmiſſions to the Proteſt- | 
ants of note in the different parts of the kingdom, 
empoweting them to arm, to profecute the inſurgents 
ſubmitted e his Majeſty's grace and merey. They 
| likewiſe patched commiſſions, conveying the @me 
Poe to the principal gentlemen of the pale, In- 
formation of the imminent danger to which theking- 
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arms. Five hundred: were: given to 


dong theothes; Cathalies ef the different 


thar thete could be ſpared to them a larger portion 


of arms; but they were diſſatisfied. They were, 
alſo, much oſſended by the proclamation, for ſetting 


forth ©: that a deteſtable conſpiracy had been bead. 
by ſome evil affected Iriſh Papiſts. To fa 
them, it was A nn a manner, as to ſhe 
chat they were not AN II d in it. 'F 40 2712 
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| inſurrection. 
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inſurrection. Even commiſſions were forged, firſt 
one in the name of the King, and then a ſecond in 
the name of the parliament, approving of the deſign 
and encouraging to the ſupport of it. Government 
immediately publiſned a proclamation, to prevent 
perſons from being deluded by this impoſition. This 
appeared on the thirtieth of October. The follow- 
ing day another proclamation was publiſhed, by 
which all the inſurgents of Meath, Weſtmeath, 
Louth and: Longford, not freeholders or in priſon, 
| Who had not killed any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and 
would ſurrender in ten days, were promiſed pardon. 
This proclamation would have been humane and of 
ſingular uſe, had it not been ſo improperly reſtricted. 
Why did it not extend to all the counties in arms? 
Many perſons might have been confined whoſe of- 
fences were venial. Would not the exception in 
prejudice of freeholders, who were excluded, plainly 
from the rapacious motives of encreaſing forfeitures, 
render them more violent, being thus deprived of 
| all hopes of pardon ? | 

As the Proteſtants were taken by ſurpriſe, they 
had no opportunity of concerting meaſures for their 
mutual defence. Each man ſeparately endeavoured 
to protect himſelf, in conſequence of which the Iriſh 
met with a very feeble reſiſtance. But when their 
fears ſubſided, they united in ſeveral places, under 
the command of the gentlemen who had received 
commiſſions, and had been ſpeedily ſupplied with 
arms by. government, and uſed vigorous efforts for 
their preſervation. ' Enniſkillen, Carrickfergus and 


W ſeveral other places withſtood the attacks of the Iriſh. 


But Sir Phelim O'Nial, by whom they were com- 
manded in the North, determined to perſevere. 
He had made an unſucceſsful attack upon Liſburn. 
A. detachment of four thouſand men attempted a 
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ſecond time to take it, but the townſmen having been 
reinforced, repulſed them with confiderable ſlaughter. 
Enraged by this defeat, the inſurgents, gave them- 
ſelves up without reſtraint, to the impulſe of ſan- 
guinary paſſions. To put numbers of defenceleſs 
Proteftants to death in cold blood, to rob others 
of their property, to drive them in a Winter ſeaſon, 
from their habitations to the open fields, where they 
were expoſed- to periſh, by the accumulated evils of 
cold, nakedneſs and famine, were ſhocking acts of 
| ervelty; Nature ſhrinks from the dreadful ſcene ; 
to dwell upon it would be no leſs painful than in- 
conſiſtent with the limits I have preſcribed to myſelf 
in this undertaking. It 1s reproachful to Proteſtants 
that, ſtimulated by revenge, they, in ſome inſtan- 
ces, imitated the odious example ſet before them, 
on this occaſion by the Iriſh. In particular, the 
garriſon of Carrickfergus attacked by ſurpriſe the 
natives of Iſland Magee, engaged in no hoſtile acts, 
thirty families of whom _ ſlaughtered. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XI. 


Þ the inſurrection, on the twenty fifth of Octo- 
heb; The forged commiſſion fixed on his Majeſty 
a ſuſpicion of being concerned in it, upon which, 
in vindication of his character, he was obliged to 
fay that he committed to them the care of Ire- 
land.” In conſequence of which, they voted twenty 
thouſand pounds for the ſervice of this country ; 
reſolved that men ſhould be raiſed, and placed under 
the command of proper officers; that ſhips ſhould 
be ſtationed to guard the coaſts; that proviſions and 
+5 of arms amunition * de tranſ- 
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ported, for the aflrance and protection 13 PET 
Beſides theſe, and with the ſame view, they paſſed 


other votes upon the occaſion. In reward of hig 


ſervice; they gavefive hundred pounds and a penſion 
of two. hundred pounds a year, to Owen Connoly, 
who had diſcovered'the inſurrection. 

AN account of theſe proceedings and 5 5 Ft 
friendly intentions, with reſpect to this kingdom, was 
tranſmitted to the lords juſtices, in the name of the 
lords and commons of England. They required 
this encouragement, for the number of the inſurgents 
encreaſed. In particular, a number of Iriſh ſepts 
in Leinſter, roſe upon the Proteſtants, deprived them 
of their houſes and property, and extended their de- 
predations to the vicinity of the capital. 

THe Iriſh parliament had been prorogued to. the 
ſeventeenth of November, from which it was again 


prorogued to the twenty fourth of February, The 


ſecond prorogation was very diſagreeable to the Ca- 
tholics and ſome of the principal loyaliſts, Who 
pleaded that if the parliament. were permitted to 


meet, the graces would probably receive the ſanction» 


of it's authority, which would have conſiderable influ- 
ence, in conciliating to government the minds of the 
inſurgents, beſides. that. ſupplies. would be voted, 
which were greatly wanted in the preſent ſtate of al- 
fairs. But the juſtices ſaid that to diſpenſe with the 
prorogation, would be a meaſure unprecedented and 
unbecoming the dignity of government. Their 
reaſons ſor the prorogation were, that the meeting 


of parliament would bring a ooncourſe of people to 
Dublin, which might endanger the public ſaſety, and 


that a number of Proteſtant members would be pre- 
vented by the inſurgents from attending, in conſe- 
quenee of which, the Roman Catholic members 
would conſtitute a majority. With difficulty they 

C2 | conſented 
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toad ented that the parliament ſhould aſſemble upon 
the day to which they had been firſt prorogued. 
Such members as could be collected met. Different 


opinions were urged, but as the majority were Pro- 
teſtants, they declared by a public inſtrument, their 
abhorrence of the inſurrection, their reſolution to 
maintain his Majeſty's government, and to proſe- 
cute with war, all ſuch as againſt a certain day, would 
not lay down their arms and ſue for mercy. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed to treat with the inſur- 
gents, and government authorized to raiſe money 
and forces for the public ſecurity. Two days were 


neceſſary for tranſacting this buſineſs ; after which, in 


place of the former appointment, the parliament 


was prorogued to the eleventh of January. 


THEe1R commiſſioners proceeded to O'Moore, who 
lay near Dundalk with a conſiderable army, to treat 


with him of peace. Inſtead of liſtening to an ac- 


commodation, he took every method to unite and to 
animate his followers to war. With this view, and 
to engage the more moderate in his cauſe, he 
formed an oath of aſſociation, which he diſperſed in 
order to be ſigned, the purport of which was, that the 
Catholics had taken up arms, ſolely in defence of 


their religion, of his Majeſty's rights and the liberty 


of the ſubject. His exertions were rendered much 
more ſucceſsful by the intemperance of the Engliſh 
parliament. Bigots in religion, though friends to 


civil liberty, they paſſed at this time an order, for 
_ tendering the oath of ſupremacy, to all ſtudents *! 


from Ireland, in the inns of court and chancery of 
London, for expelling ſuch as refuſed and for not ad- 


mitting in future, thoſe who would not take it. 
There was no ſeminary in this country, for educat- | 
ing young men for the law, which made this a ſe- | 
vere e ſtroke to the Liſh. "Fhe commons s of England |} 


alſo 
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alſo paſſed a vote, in which they were joined bs the 


lords, that no toleration of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion ſhould be permitted i in Ireland. A more ef- 
fectual method, to ſtrengthen the cauſe of the in- 
ſurgents, could not poſſibly be taken, than this pro- 
ceeding, which was not more hoſtile to the benevo- 
lent ſpirit of the Goſpel and to the principles of the 
reformation, than to the Lend of the Iriſh conſtitu- 
tion, -* 
As the Lords Juſtices were in the intereſt of the 
Engliſh parliament, their government was offenſive 
to the loyaliſts. They determined to have them 
removed, if poſſible. In order t6 this, they ap- 
pointed Lord Dillon to communicate their deſires to 
Charles. In company with Lord Taafe, who was 
commiſſioned by the nobility of the pale for the 
ſame purpoſe, and to ſupport their intereſt in all 
other reſpects with the King, he ſet off for England. 
But they were ſeized by the way, carried to London, 
and committed to priſon by the parliament. They 
eſcaped from confinement, and fled to the King, 
with whom they continued in the parity of Iriſh 
commiſſioners, *_ - 

| | Adieu. 


LETTER — 


o bers ſcen the reſolutions of the Engliſh 
commons, with reſpect to the relief of Ireland. 
They had ſent over ſome money and proviſions in 
November. This Was all the aſſiſtance yet received 
from them. | 

Ix conſequenee of repeated intelligence, that the 
ſtrength of the inſurgents daily encreaſed, and the 
| ſituation of Proteſtants became more rice, they 
reſolved that magazines of proviſions ſhould be eſta- 
a C 3 bliſned 
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bliſhed at Weſtcheſter, for the uſe of Ireland, and that 
twenty, thouſand pounds, fix thouſand horſe and 

two thouſand foot ſhould be raiſed for the ſame 
purpoſe. But, to enable his Majeſty to raiſe the 
men Apeditouny, an act was neceſſary to authoriſe 
him to preſs them into the ſervice. The preamble 
to the bill diſpleaſed him, and he refuſed for ſome 

time, to paſs it. He deſired to appoint the officers ? 

Who were to command the levies for Ireland, but to 
this, as it would give him a power over them, which 

the commons conſidered as dangerous, they would 
not conſent. Theſe and other differences, which , 

aroſe betwixt the King and parliament of England, 

' occaſioned by their mutual jealouſies, retarded the | 
relief of this country. At laſt, ten thouſand Scots 
were taken into pay, to be employed in the ſervice 
of Ireland. They were to he ſubject to their own | 
commiſſioners, to be independent of Iriſh govern- | 
ment, and to be anſwerable for their gonduct, only 
to the King and parliament. 

Wurse theſe matters were Foy 32> in Eng- 
land, the inſurgents collected a conſiderable force, 
under the command of Sir Phelim O'Nial, and pre- 

pared to beſiege Drogheda. Upon receiving intelli- 

gence of this deſign, ſix hundred foot and fifty horſe, 

1 were detached from Dublin to reinforee the town. 
| q But they were attacked on their march and defeated 1 
| at Julianſtownbridge. - _ 

4 By the end of November, the enemy FAR down 
before. Drogheda, which was neither ſtrong in itſelf, 
nor well ſupplied with proviſions, nor provided with 

a ſufficient garriſon. It was placed under the com- 
mand of Sir Henry. Tichbourne, an active and gal- 
laat officer, who was determined to uſe every poſſi- 
ble means for it's preſervation. The Iriſh, who, 
ough- very numerous, were, from their ſituation, 
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unable to ſurround the town by a regular encamp- 
ment, could not with their utmoſt vigilance, pre- 
vent ſome ſupplies from getting into it. Theſe be- 
ing ſoon conſumed, the citizens and garriſon were 
reduced to great diſtreſs. Another ſupply and the 
arrival of four hundred men, helped to diſpel their 
fears and to animate their courage. Sir Phelim 

made ſeveral attacks, but was repulſed. The gar- 
riſon inſpired by the example of their governor, . 


was determined to endure every extremity, rather 


than ſurrender a place of ſo much importance. 
Tux ſiege had now laſted near three months. 
Wee the end of December, a reinforcement of Eng- 
liſh troops, conſiſting of fourteen hundred men, had 
arrived in Dublin, but as that city was then almoſt 
quite ſurrounded by the inſurgents, none of them 
could be ſpared to the aſſiſtance of Drogheda. But, 


about the end of February, government having re- 
cCieived an additional ſupply of fifteen hundred foot 


and four hundred horſe, reſolved to make a diver- 
ſion in favour of it. For this purpoſe, the Earl of 
Ormond, lieutenant general of the army, and a great 
eee with the loyaliſts, was ordered to march 
towards the Boyne, at the head of three thouſand 
foot and five hundred horſe. His inſtructions were 
to proſecute the Iriſh with great ſeverity. The 
moment O' Nial received this intelligenee, he raiſed 
the ſiege, and marched ta the North. Ormond, 
being limited in time by the expreſs orders-of the 
lords juſtices, returned to Dublin in eight days, hav- 
ing left a detachment under Sir Henry Tichbourne, 
who marched in purſuit of the enemy, made himſelf 
maſter of Dundalk, and in a'few _ WEE the 
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LETTER XIII. 


0 RING theſe tranſactions, a redeten had 
happened, which rendered the ee | | 

much more formidable to government. ” 
Tur thoſe who were originally concerned in it, | 
did, in the beginning, communicate their defign to 
the principal Roman Catholics of the pale, and that 
they were intereſted in it's ſucceſs, cannot be doubted. 
But, they declined taking an active part in the bu- 


fineſs, as they were more immediately under the eye | 


of government, and enjoyed conſiderable grants 
from the crown, which they did not wiſh to riſque 
upon an uncertainty. But a ſummons they had re- 
ceived, to attend their duty in the council, which 
alarmed their apprehenſions, the addreſs of ſome of 
the principal inſurgents, the defeat of the Proteſtants 
at Julianftownbridge, and other circumſtances, which | 
opened to their cauſe a flattering proſpect, deter-- | 
mined them to take up arms in ſupport of it. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, in the beginning of 
December, - Lord Gormanſtown, ſeven other lords 
and a thouſand gentlemen met on the hill of Crefty, 
where, according to previous agreement, Roger 
O'Moore and a detachment of his forces appeared. 
The latter were aſked why they had come within 
the limits of the pale ? O'Moore anſwered, to main- 
tain the King's prerogative and the liberties of Ire- 
land; the other party, as if immediately perſuaded by 
theſe reaſons, that their motives were laudable, s | 
them without farther ceremon * 

Tus lords of the pale were now — a fo 
cond time, to attend the council. But they declined, 
alledging in excuſe, that they were ſuſpected by go- 
* and were apprehenſive of danger, — 

ome 
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fome threatening expreſſions of Sir Charles Coote, 
| whoſe cruelty, as an officer, to the Iriſh, upon ſome. 
late occaſions, had rendered him particularly ob- 
noxious. Government aſſured them, by a procla-- 
-mation, that the expreſſions imputed to Sir Charles 
were groundleſs. But they had proceeded too far 
to recede. Several ſkirmiſhes having happened be- 
twixt the King's troops and the Iriſh of the pale, 
helped to confirm their reſolution. At a general 
meeting on the hill of Tarah, they ſettled finally 
their ſchemes and plan of operations. Lord Gor- 
manſtown was elected commander in chief, Hugh 
Birne lieutenant general, and the Earl of Fingal ge- 
neral of the horſe. In their reſpective diſtricts, theſe: 
officers were to raiſe a certain number of ſoldiers, 
who, with ſuch as ſhould come to their aſſiſtance, 
were to be ſupported by a general contribution, to 
be levied off the lands in regular proportions. ' Se- 
veral Joined them with arms they had received, and 
companies mw” _ en for the ſervice by: n. 
men. 

To juſtify ier conduct to . Kit ng, they'i in- 
formed him, that they had united with the inſur- 
gents of the North, in defence of his prerogative, 
and to protect their civil and religious liberties, 
| Which had been violated, by thoſe to whom he had 
committed the direQtion of his affairs. They en- 
treated his Majeſty to grant them a free parliament, 
for the redreſs of their grievances, and, in the mean 
time, to command a ceſſation of arms. They like- 
wiſe publiſhed a manifeſto, expreſſive of their prin- 
ciples, and the reaſons which had induced them 9 
commence hoſtilities. 

Fo counteract theſe meaſures 15 the Catholics of 
the pale, by convincing the public of his Majeſty's 
{ſentiments with reſpect to the inſurrection, the Ju- 
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ſtices ſent over to England forty copies of a procla- 
mation, as we are aſſured by Cox, in which, thoſe 
concerned in it are declared to be rebels againſt the 
King, and enemies to the erown of both England 
and Ireland. They were ſigned and tranſmitted by 
Charles. But the Iriſh were now too confident of 
cceſs, to be intimidated by hoſtile epithets, or the 
threatening terms of a proclamation. The riſing of 
the pale, was in itſelf a conſiderable addition to their 
. cauſe, and had, upon the minds of others not hi- 
therto concerned in it, a moſt extenſwe influence. 
Particularly, in conſequence of the principles they 
avowed, which were perfectly agreeable to the more 
moderate Roman Catholics, and by keeping them 
felves ſeparate from the Northern infurgents, whoſe 
exceſſes were odious to all not deſtitute of the feel- 
ings .of nee their e hed a Heng | 
water * the . Even Gal- 
way could: with difficulty be kept quiet, by the pre- 
ſence and vigorous exertions of it's governour, Lord 
Clanricarde. In Munſter, Saint Ledger, the preſt- 
dent, faw the fpirit likely to riſe. He had nothing 
conciliating in his nature, His harfh ſeverities en- 
creaſed it. Numbers of Iriſh took up arms in that 
province. Nothing at preſent could have preſerved 
it to government, but a difference which broke out 
betwixt two leaders of the inſurgecits, Viſcount 
ger t _ em. Wir 2900 
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THEN Ormond ſet out for the relief” rl 


Drogheda, among other orders which he re- 
es, he was cor 


mmanded by the Lords Juſtices, 
not 
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not only to deſtroy the houſes. and the property of 
the inſurgents, but that he ſhould kill all the men 
inhabiting their quarters, capable of bearing arms. 
With reſpect to thoſe who ſhould ſurrender, he was 
enjoined to have them ſeized by the ſoldiers, to ex- 
clude them from his preſence, and tranſmit them pri- 
ſoners to Dublin. In this manner, thoſe who did 
| ſurrender, were actually. treated, and they were 
pretty numerous, in conſequence of his Majeſty's 
offered pardon, publiſhed m a proclamation which 
had juſt arrived from England. So many infur- 
gents and perſons ſuſpected. of being concerned in 
the plot, had been taken, from the beginning, that 
the jails were filled with priſoners. The fate of 
theſe unhappy wretches was not long in ſuſpenſe. 
Bills againſt hundreds of them were found by the 
grand juries in a few days. It was with difficulty 
that petty juries, from the reſpective counties, could 
be procured. Many of them were brought to a re- 
gular trial, nene 0nd. executed. "Nembeis 
fuffered by martial lx. 
_ Br8iDes ara one * the e e 
rators, Sir John Read and Mr. Patrick Barnwell 
were put to the rack, in hopes of procuring from 
them, ſome important information with reſpect to 
the deſigns. of the infurgents. This invention of 
human cruelty, reprobated by nature and the laws 
of our country, was applied in vain. They had no 
diſcoveries to make. With reſpect to Read and 
Barnwell themſelves, they were not guilty of a 
crime. 2 
0 juſtify ſuch acts of inhumanity, and — 
information to government, a commiſſion had been 
iſſued to the Dean of Kilmore and others, by which 
they were required to examine witneſſes, and take 
other OE ſteps, in. order to aſcertain the _ 
| 0 
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of life or property ſuſtained by the Proteſtants, 
fince the beginning of the inſurrection. | 
Tux commiſſion was not cloſed until July. We 

may here obſerve, that the examinations taken upon 
this ocaſion amount to upwards of thirty volumes. 
They were depoſited in Dublin College and are ſtill 
extant. Had they been conſulted with care and 
impartiality, had a juſt diſtinction been made, be- 
twixt the evidence of witneſſes who ſwear to mat- 
ters of fact, and that of thoſe who declare matters 
of mere opinion and report; had proper allowance 
been made for wilful miſrepreſentations and for the 
errors, eſpecially in ſuch an affair, which naturally 
ariſe from deep rooted prejudices, from fear, from 
ſtrong reſentment and a heated imagination; had it 
been conſidered, that at the time of the principal 
outrages, the Scots were, from political motives, en- 
tirely ſpared by the infurgents ; that the North of 
Ireland, the chief ſcene of the maſſacre, was then, 
through the want of cultivation, very thinly inhabit- 
ed, that many of the Proteſtants fled into walled 
towns, where they were protected from the enemy, 
and that others of them eſcaped from the kingdom ; 
had theſe circumſtances been deliberately weighed, it 
muſt have appeared, that the numbers fuppoſed to 
have been deſtroyed by the Irifh, in the beginning of 
the inſurrection, quite exceeded the bounds of cre- 
dibility. Many authors have contributed to de- 
ceive the public in reſpect to this affair. But of all 
who have written on the ſubject, the accounts of 
Sir John Temple are the moſt partial, the moſt ex- 
aggerated and the moſt abſurd. On reflection, he 
was not himſelf pleaſed with the performance, for 
he would not ſuffer it to paſs through a ſecond edi- 
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Tur conſequence of magnifying and painting in 
| colours the circumſtances of this unhappy af- 
fair, has been, to alienate the affections of Prote- 
ants from their Roman Catholic brethren. In con- 
| ſequence of this, deep impreſſions to the diſadvan- 
tage, not merely of the guilty, to which they 
ſhould have been entirely confined, but of the whole 
ſect, have been tranſmitted from generation to ge- 
neration. To ſtigmatize indiſcriminately, as too 
many have done, the natives of Ireland, for the 
crimes of individuals, in which they did not partici- 
pate, which they did not approve, nay which many 
of them laboured to prevent, is an act of great in- 
juſtice to men, who have ever been diſtinguiſhed for 
warm hearts and benevolent affections. 

Fon the ſake of government whoſe accumulated 
injuries were the cauſe ; for the honor of human na- 


ture; for the ſake of thoſe ſweet propenſities of the 


heart, which ſhould bind by the ties of mutual good 
will, fellow citizens and fellow ſubjects, though diſ- 
tinguiſhed by different religious opinions, the maſ- 
ſacre of ſixteen hundred and forty one ſhould be 
buried 1 in nn oblivion. 


ont : 


O reduce the inſurgents in the county of Kil- 
dare, the Earl of Ormond had been detached 

with three thouſand foot and five hundred horſe. 
When he was advanced near to Kilruſh, he came up 
with a body of the enemy, much ſuperior in num- 
ber, commanded by Lord Mountgarret. He led on 
his men to the attack. They charged with ſuch ſpi-. 
rit that the Iciſh were defeated, with the loſs of ſeven 
hundred 
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hundred men, among whom were ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction. This was a fevere ſtroke to the infur⸗ 


gents but there paſſed, about this time, a reſoluti- 
on in the Engliſh houſe of commons, which had a 
tendency to ſerve their cauſe, much more effectually 
than it was injured by the battle of Kilruſh. To 
raiſe money for the fervice of Ireland, a very diffi- 
cult matter, they paſſed a vote, which was enated 
into a law, for giving lands in fretand which ſhould 
be confiſcated, in certain proportions, upon very ad- 
vantageous terms, to thoſe who would contribute 
towards defraying the expences of the war. The 
proprietors of land, now very numerous in every | 
part of the kingdom, who were engaged in the in- 
ſurrection, muſt have been animated by this ſhame- 
fol repetition, of the moſt oppreſſive of the grievances, 
which occaſioned it, to exert themſelves, in oppoſi- 
tion to government, with redoubled zeal. They 
now ſaw, that if they did not ſucceed, they would 
not only be denied the exerciſe of their religion, but 
_ expelled from their poſſeſſions, and be reduced to 
the diſtreſſing alternative, either of ſinking into indi- 
gence, perhaps periſhing for want, or” of ſeeking 
more comfortable IRON, ata means of ſupport 
in a foreign country. 
As the intereſt of the clergy was bly involved 
in the event of the inſurrection, they uſed all their 
Ib influence in ſupport of it. Some time before, 
they held a meeting at Kells, relative to pub- 
lie affairs. In May, a general ſ Ved aſſembled at 
Kilkenny. On both occafions, they declared the 
war to be juft, and that it was engaged in for the 


defence of their religion, and tlie King's prerogative. 


They ordered an exact account to be kept in each 
mne of the al. 15 violence committed by the 
Trsteſtants, 
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nn and paſſed excommunications upon ſuch 
of their own people as ſhould be guilty of murder. 
SrorTLyY after the return of Ormond from Kit- 
dare, Lord Liſte, ſon of the Lord Lieutenant, ar- 
rived from England with nine hundred men. Theſe 
having marched into Leinſter, to oppoſe the Iriſh in 
that quarter, drove them from Trim, of which they 
took poſſeſſion. The enemy attacked the town, at 


night, but were repulſed. They fled; Sir Charles 


Coote, at the head of the Engliſh forces, purſued, 
to improve the advantage, but was killed in the at- 
tempt. He was brave, but cruel, which has 925 a 
ſtain upon his memory. 

Ax inftance of magnanimity, exhibited te 
this time, by the Lady Offaly, widow of Sir Robert 
Digby, for het own credit, and the honor of her 
ſex, merits particular notice. The Iriſh, by letter, 
_ commanded her to ſurrender her caſtle. To which 
ſhe replied, with the ſpirit of an heroine, © I have 
been a loyal ſubject, and always behaved to you as 
a good neighbour. Therefore, being free from of- 
fence both to you and my king, I will, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, die as I have lived), innocently ; 
I wiſh you to avoid the ſhedding of blood, a crime 
with which I have never been chargeable, at the 
fame time, I am not the leaſt intimidated by your 
threats.” In conſequence of this refuſal, ſhe was be- 
ſieged, but defended her caſtle with refolution until 
ſhe was relieved by government. 

Tur Iriſh leaders of Munſter, having coil 
their diſagreement, and being joined by Lord Muſ- 
kerry, prefſed hard upon Saint Ledger the preſident, 
who was encompaſſed by difficulties. He received 


from England a reinforcement of a thouſand men: 


Even with theſe, he was unable to keep the field. 
Diſtreſſed by the want of money and proviſions, and 


by 
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| by the ſuperior numbers of the enemy, he was com- 
pelled to ſhut himſelf wp the city of Cork. Hav- 
ing died ſhortly after, the command of the province 


devolved. upon Lord Inchiquin, as vice preſident. 


Ten thouſand pounds were ſent to him froni England, 
end Lord Forbes arrived to his aſſiſtance with twelve 
hundred men. But Forbes being in the ſervice of 
parliament, whilſt Inchiquin was attached to the roy- 
al cauſe, they did not co-operate. The former, 


ſhortly after, left the province.  Inchiquin, having 


now nothing to depend upon for ſafety, but a vigor- 
ous effort, with the aſſiſtance. of the Earl of Cork 


and other lords, he collected two thouſand men, with 


which he attacked the Iriſh near to the caſtle of Liſ- 
carrol. Victory decided in his favour, though the 
enemy conſiſted of ſeven thouſand foot and five hun- 
dred horſe. But, he was unable to purſue this ſuc- 
ceſs. From the want of proviſions and other neceſ- 
faries, he was obliged to diſband his ſoldiers, and 
diſperſe them through the different garriſons. 


Tux inſurrection had extended to ſeveral counties 
of the province of Connaught. Lord Clanricarde, by 
his efforts had preſerved the peace of the 


e county of Galway, as has been mentioned, 


dut notwithſtanding all his endeavours, it was now 
Interrupted. The natives of the town of Galway, be- 
ing joined by other inſurgents, made an attack upon 
the fort, which was commanded by Captain Wil- 
loughby, an officer in the intereſt of the parliament. 
Clanricarde gave it every ſuccour which his ſituation 
would permit, but finding it neceſſary, he agreed 
upon a ceſſation with the enemy. The Lords Juſti- 
ces, jealous: of his deſigns, as a friend to Charles, 
cenſured him for this meaſure, were diſpleaſed with 
the ſubmiſſions he had received, and enjoined him 


not * admit any of the inſurgents to pardon in fu- 


ture. 
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ture. * *, ave rn the inhabi- 
tants of the town and Willoughby, which often 
Lord Forbes to his afliſtance, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
increaſed theſe diſſentions. Forbes was violent. In- 
ſtead of conciliating, he provoked, by his ſeverity; 
the reſentment of the natives. His firſt action, after 
landing, excited their deteſtation. He took poſſeſs 
ſion of a Popiſh church, an ancient burial place, 
defaced it, dug up the graves, and burned the 
bones and coffins of the dead. The powers with 
which he was inveſted, by the Engliſh parliament, 
interfered with thoſe: of Lord Clanricarde, as gover- 
nor of the county. Teas NOS a new ns of dif- 
ference. © | 
FRO Chriſtmas, Sir Junge Dillon oth lain with 
a conſiderable body of 'inſurgents, before Athlone; 
which continued to be diſtreſſed until the middle of 
June, when the ſiege was raiſed, upon the approach 
of Ormond with five thouſand men, To aſſiſt Lord 
Ranelagh, preſident of Connaught, in maintaining 
his ground againſt the inſurgents, Ormond left with 
him a reinforcement of two thouſand foot and two 
troops of horſe, reduced Ballymore, Mullingar, with 
ſeveral other places, and then returned to Dublin. 
In July, Sir James Dillon made a ſecond attack 
upon Athlone, but was repulſed, and afterward 9g 
fete in an n engagement with the Engliſh. i 
TY | Farewell: 


LETTER EY 


HE Fiſh putliarhent bad met on the emmy 
firſt of June. Having expelled ſuch of their 
mene as were actually in arms, the commons 
voted, that the oath of ſupremacy — be ten- 
Vet, Hl. DB: dered 


diered to all their members, and framed a bill for 


that purpoſe, which, with other penal bills, was 
tranſmitted to England. To expedite their return, 
both houſes joined in a declaration, addreſſed to the 
King and parliament of England, praying, that 
proper ſteps might be taken, for putting into exe- 
eution, the penal ſtatutes againſt Roman Catholics, 
in every part of Ireland, eſpecially in the city of 
Dublin. Gentleneſs towards theſe unhappy people, 
ſeems to have been baniſhed from the breaſts of the 
legiſlators of both countries, and the harſh feelings 
of ſeverity ſubſtituted in their place. The parlia- 
ment, having ſat . a ad Journed for a few 
Weeks. © + | 
"BY 8 ck. & the Sent of Auguſt, 
the lords juſtices and council repealed, indiſcrimi- 
nately, all RE Ig therto ons to ther: in- 
nem, FE: 
Lr us now take à view of the en of the 
North, About the middle of April, two thouſand 
five hundred Scots, part of the ten thouſand which 
had been engaged for the ſervice, landed at Car- 
rickfergus, under the command of Robert Munroe. 
Being joined by a detachment of foot and horſe, 
they marched to Newry, which, with the caſtle of 
Carlingford and Armagh, they took from the inſur- 
gents, Upon their approach, O'Nial retreated from 
Armagh to Charlemont, having, before his depar- 
ture, committed ſome ſhameful acts of inhumanity. 
From feelings equally odious, Munroe, it is ſaid, 
put near eighty people to death at Newry. Hav- 
ing left a garriſon in that town, the Scotch general 
returned to Carrickfergus, from whence he laid 


2s waſte the neighbouring diſtricts. They were ſo ra- 


pacious, that the commiſſioners. for Iriſh affairs were 
| _ at the deſire of the lords juſtices, to ſtop their 
E 7:  depredations. 


depredations. „e at of Auguſt, dhe Earl of 
Leven arrived from Scotland, with the remainder of 

the ten thouſand men. At the head of theſe and 
the other forces of Ulſter,” which altogether made 
up a formidable army, he advanced into the coun- 

try. Having done nothing of conſequence, he 
gave the command of the troops to Munroe, and 
returned to Scotland. The exertions of Munroe 
were equally undiſtinguiſſied. He diſtributed the 
ſoldiers into quarters, where they were reduced to 
great difficulties, by the want of pay and proviſions. 
The King, with much reluctance, had permitted the 
Scots to come over to Ireland. Being of the ſame 
principles with the parliament, as he foreſaw, they 
watched his forces with a jealous eye, counteracted 
their deſigns and reſtrained their operations, conſi- 
dering them - juſtly as hoſtile to the conſtitution: 
On the other hand, the King's friends conſidered 
them, and all poſſeſſed of the ſame principles,” with as 
unfavourable ſentiments, and were equally diſpoſed 
| to reflect upon their conduct, and to thwart their in- 
| tentions-. The loyaliſts, che parliamentarians and 
inſurgents, had each of them different feelings, and 


N _ different objects of purſuit.” This interference mul- 

f _ tiplied the Wen and e gert the eee 
- 3 of the nation. 

8 Six Phelim, after Kis retreat "wn Armagh; re- 
| ervited his forces, which had been conſiderably re- 
7 duced, and took the field. An engagement en- 
, BB lucd, betwixt him and a body of troops, com- 
- manded by Sir Robert and Sir William Stewart, 
1 who defeated him, with conſiderable loſs. Diſcou- 
d raged by this misfortune, and by The unpromiſing 
j- aſpect of their affairs, his followers were on the 
e point of deſerting him, when his hopes were une x- 
ir 129 raiſed, by the arrival, from the continent, 
8s. 3 | Da 2 of 
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tary. cammand,; he had acquired the knowledge and 


the habits of an accompliſhed ſoldier. He was cool, 
prudent, and remarkably expert in taking Prong 
tage of thoſe critical circumſtances, on which ſuc- 
ceſs in war ſo much depends. Theſe qualifications 
were accompanied by ſtrict temperance and huma- 
nity, virtues, which appeared in him, to ſtill greater 
advantage, when contraſted with the oppoſite vices, 
which fo remarkably diſhonoured the character of 
his kinſman, Sir Phelim. The feelings which 
prompted his countrymen to riſe in oppoſition to 
government, had taken deep poſſeſſion of his heart. 
From the beginning, he entered into their deſign, 
with a determined purpoſe, to ſupport it, by every 
exertion in his power. He uſed all his influence 
with Cardinal Richlieu, and wherever he had a pro- 
ſpect of obtaining aſſiſtance of men, of money and 
other neceſlaries. Being a principal of the ſept of 
O'Nial, and thus diſtinguiſned by his character, his 
conſequence and his zeal for the Catholic cauſe, 
upon his arrival in the North, numbers of the Iriſh 
flocked to him, by whoſe unanimous voice, he was 
choſen general. He exerted himſelf, with vigor, in 
diſciplining and recruiting his troops, which, ſhortly 
after, were ſtrengthned by a reinforcement from 
the continent, under the command of Colonel Preſ- 
ton, brother to Lord Gormanſtown. This was fol- 
2 dit e eee arms and 
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ry 0 f wine e dignity: on ak e and Waun 3 
1  ciple of union and of order, the Catholics re- 
ſolved to frame a political ſyſtem; by which their 

| operations. ſhould be, in future, reg d. With 

this view, a convention of repreſentatives, from the 
whole body, met at Kilkenny, in the month of Octo- 
ber. They diſavowed the title of parliament, but, 
like it, divided themſelves into two houſes, one con 
ſiſting of lords temporal and ſpiritual," the other, of 
deputies from counties and cities. Several ordnan- 
ces were agreed upon by this affembly i in particular, 
they reſolved; that the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
ſhould enjoy all the privileges of Magna Charta; 
that the common law of England, and all ſtattites, 
not inconſiſtent with the freedom of rengion and xhe 
liberty of the ſubject, ſhould be in forge; that alle- 
giance was due to the King, that his prerogative 
ſhould be ſupported; that the laws ſheuld be Exe- 
cuted, as well as the circumſtances of war would per 
mit; that a judicial council of twelve, with à power 
of electing officers, ſhould be appointed in each coun- 
ty; that from them, ſhould he an appeal, pro- 

vincial couneil of twenty four, choſen by the gene · 

ral convention, "whoſe Juriſdiction, with reſpeck to 

matters, civil and military, was to be ſubject to à 

ſupre me couneil, twelve of whom, were always to 

reſide in Kilkenny, or ſome other place appointed. 
They reſolved, that all who”poſſeſſed larids; or he. 
reditaments, three years before the commeneement 

865 the war, ſnould be permitted quietly'to enjoy 

them. Commanders in chief were likewiſe appoint» 

ed. —— O'Nial for Ulſter ; Colonel Pref- 
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Colonel Bourke, as lieutenant general, for Con- 
naught Theſe were inveſted with a power of en- 
liſting ſoldiers, and taking ſuch ſteps, as were ne- 
eeſſary for eſtabliſhing a military ä 

Ax oath of aſſociation was like wi e to L 
taken by all * tone) party, in the ſeveral pariſhes 

the kingdom. The obligation of it was, to bear 
true allegianee to the King and his ſucceſſors; to 
nn juſt rights; to maintain the privileges of 
the parliame een eee eee e laws 
of- = nm, to ſupy port the free exe f the 


and en IE all who ſhould Sta into the en- 
gagement and obſerve it ; to obey the orders of the 
ſupreme council; not to aſk, or receive, pardon or 
protection from any, without the conſent of a ma- 
jority of it, nor do any act, to the prejudice of the 
cauſe, but, with the hazard of life and lata, 0 
; aſhſt, - proſecute and maintain the ſame. n 
.., THEY alſo. _— : i Oy wihs. Maj ſty, 
ples of their grievances, civil and religious, ws 
= in — — would: command a ceſ- 
ſation of arms, to prevent the farther calamities of 
war, and give an ee for adjuſting the mat- 
ters in diſpute. To induce the King to comply 
with their = ir — xpreſs: a willingneſs, to. 
furniſh him with ten thouſand mon tc 1 employed 
TTT 
Tux convention hoped, that Lord Clanricarde 
would have joined them. eee 
great acquiſition to their cauſe, they had not ap- 
ae 4 general for Connaught, flattering them- 
with the ä that 2 be ng | 
+ | v | 


vailed with, to nad. 2heip thao in that pro- 
vince; but he abſolutely refuſed. . ee the 
Earl of Caſtlehaven, being offended at government, 
declared in their favour. They admitted him into 
the ſupreme council and made him e 11 * 
horſe, under Preſton. 1 

Mx an while, the dlagieehent betwixt the King ö 
and the Engliſſi parliament, every day encreaſed. 
Charles had propoſed to come over to Ireland, and 
march in perſon, againſt thoſe who had diſturbed 
his government. Clarendon alledges, that he had 
not, in reality, any ſuch intention. Be this as it 
may, the parliament abſolutely refuſed their con- 
ſent, not doubting, but that his deſign was, not to 
ſuppreſs. the inſurgents, but to unite this kingdom, 
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in ſupport of his hoſtile deſigns, againſt the liberties 


of — The quarrel became ſo violent, that 
each ſide began to make preparations for war. 
Fon the beginning, the parliament had ad 
voured to ſupport their intereſt in this kingdom. 
As this now became more neceſſary than ever, they 
ſent over to Ireland, Reynolds and Goodwin, two 
of their members, in the capacity of agents, with a 
view to encourage their friends, and leſſen the par- 
tizans of Charles, by repreſenting in a proper 
light, his paſt conduct, and the ſtill more violent 
meaſures, by which he intended to deſtroy the rights 
of the conſtitution. - They brought with them a 
ſupply of twenty thouſand pounds. To counteract 
this meaſure, the King leſſened the dependence of 
Ormond, on the Lord Lieutenant, who was in the 
oppoſite. intereſt, enlarged - his powers, and, as an 
additional mark 797 regard, for the zeal with which 
he had ſupported his cauſe, created him a marquiſs. 
Tux Iriſh parliament had met the beginning of 
aug, ant of the return of their 1150 
91 w 
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which had not yet arrived, the commons N 
bill, in order to ſuſpend a part of r Law, 
with a view to the enacting of laws, relating to 
Fopery, and attainting the inſurgents. Upon be- 
ing ſent up to the lords, they deſired a conference 
with the commons, upon this queſtion, whether a 
proviſo in the bill, with reſpect to the Engliſh act, 
relative to the diſpoſal of lands in Ireland, to ad- 
venturers, did not admit of a power in the Engliſh 
parlament, to bind Ireland by her laws? tre 
Taz Peers behaved with a laudable 3 upon 
| the occaſion; they expreſſed their diſſatisfaction, at : 
what the Britiſh parliament had already done, ini- 
mical to the privileges of our legiſlature, and their 
_ Jealouſy of farther encroachments. An apprehen- 
fion of injuries to the conſtitution, / at this time, 
preſſed upon the minds of the people in general, 
who juſtly thought, that they would ceaſe to be 
foe, whenever another kingdom interfered with the 
independent rights of their parliament, by. attempt- 
10 to ee laws n them, ene nen n 
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H E ans of the Ne fubſequent to- = 
convention at Kilkenny, aſſumed a very far 
vourable aſpect. For although, at Ballynakill, 
. troops under Preſton were repulſed by Co+ 
latel: Monk, yet Preſton, who loſt few men in he 
engagement, recruited: his forces, and taok. ſe 
forts. from the Engliſh. Lord: Caſtlehaven,, his ge- 
| Nerah of the horſe, made conſiderable. progreſs in 
Leinſter,” Even Drogheda and ather garriſons, were 
m ta be given up * through: the — of 
pProvi 
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; proviſions. A 4 All Connaught was reduced by the Iriſh, 
ſome inconſiderable towns excepted. The large 
body of forces, under Munroe, being deſtitute: of 
pay and other neceſſaries were able to do nothing, 
effectual, in the North. It was with much difficulty; 
that Lord Inchiquin kept his ground in Munſter, 
In one inſtance, he was very unfortunate. A de- 
tachment of bis · troops was routed in the county of 
Waterford. Six hundred of his men were flain, and 
Sir Charles Vavaſor who commanded them, with 
ſeveral officers, were made priſaners. A victory 
gained by the Earl of Ormond over a body of the 
enemy's forces, under General Preſton, was far 
from being an equivalent to theſe diſadvantages. 
The diffculties which preſſed the Engliſh army, par- 
ticularly from the want of pay, were very great, 
Major Woodhouſe was ſent by them, to lay the 
” hardſhips under, which, they laboured, on this ac: 
count, before the King and parliament, but to no 
poſe. The officers then prayed relief, from the 
Iriſh parliament, which met in April, ſixteen hun- 
| dred and; forty: three. There being no means of 
granting their petition, government interpoſed, 
and, to prevent farther importunity, prorogued the 
parliament. Diſfatisfied with the ſlender ſupplies, 
which they had received from England, and to en. 
tricate themſelyes from theſe, perplexities, the lords 
Jjuſtices tranſmitted an act of ſtate to the Britiſh . 
parliament, in which they complain; that it Was ty 
their neglect, who had undertaken the management 
of the miner Ok roſes; of wen Triſh; go- 
and was at — Tue zuſtices 
2 — pointed out the ſrequent ap- 
Plica e n e ee amen, gu 
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gar Si which they” 1ad been treated. ro this 2 
there uns no reply. 1 „„ ö 
Tur difficulties of hy Engliſh nn m 
ſelves, were certainly very great, but it was impoſ- 
ſible for them to make a ſufficient apology, with re- 
ſpect to this matter. The act of adventurers, the | 
money ariſing from which, was, by poſitive engage- | 
ment, ſolely to be employed in the Iriſn war, had 
produced a ſubſcription of two millions and a half. 
Of this, an inconſiderable pottion bad "ey woes to 
the relief of Ireland. 
Nor wWITUSTAN DINO thelr W l OOTY more 
moderate and ſenſible of the Iriſn perceived, that a 
— with the King, would be very conducive 
to their intereſt. They ſaw, that however flattering | 
the King's proſpects were at preſent; the event was 
uncertain, and that if he were ſubdued; the parlia- 
ment would be enabled, to ſend over a ſuſſicient 
body of forces, to overpower them. They likewiſe 
faw; that all their troops would not be more than 
ſufficient, to oppoſe the Scots of Ulſter; from whom 
they could have no terms, and whoſe numbers were 
daily enereaſing, by new de er ve of their coun- 
jay to Irelan ce. C1368 7 N „tif 
CnaRUes, WO ape cde conſi 0 able! advanta 
; geo from it, was'equally, if not more deſirous of a 
: Therefore, overtures having been made to 
| Ka Iby the Iriſn, he commiſſioned the Marquiſs of i 
Ormond, the Earl of Clanticards'ahd'five others, 4 
treat with them on the ſubject; {079 99090 
Tux neceſſaty Peleerzes on each fille hike 
Vith difficulty adjuſted; four of the commiſſione rs 
met with thoſe delegated by"the'oppoſite party,” at 
Trim. Upon tlie buſtneſs being opened, of the 
Various grievances; mentioned by* the latter they 


ar — complained, that the Engliſh parliament 
a — 


croached upon the eee, of the Iriſh legila- 
ture, by ſending for, and queſtioning it's members; 
by denying it to be poſſeſſed of judicial powers, 
though one of it's eſſential rights; by aſſuming a 
privilege of making laws, to bind Ireland, and thus 
deſtroying the independence of the kingdom. Ag 


a flagrant inſtance of this, they complained of the 


lions of acres, were alienated from the rightful pro- 


prietors. Their deſires centered in a requeſt, that a 
free parliament, conſiſting, without exception, of 
Proteſtant and Roman Catholic members, ſhould be 
called, for bringing all matters in ons; toa final 
aCCOmmOdatzon; ! | 
Tux ſubſtance of theſe SE and af the 
demands of the commiſſioners, had previouſly been 
communicated to the King. It merits particular 
notice, that, in his inſtructions to Ormond, he tells- 
him, that the Iriſh had much to ſay for themſelyes 
with reſpect to their not being bound, by orders of 
the Engliſh parliament, nor obliged by their ſta- 
tutes, until they ſhould be confirmed by their own 
parliament. His Majeſty further adds, tha t what- 
ever ſhould be agreed upon, relative to this matter, 
ſhould be admitted, by way of declaration of right. 
who would have expected ſentiments, ſo favourable 
to ny en e yore Charte the Firſt? ? 
| Aalen. 
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1 ly contribute to their advantage, and that of 
the King, it was warmly oppoſed by the Lords Ju- 
ſtices. They addreſſed him upon the ſubject, repre- 
3 the rina, and the conduct of the Triſh 
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in the ſtrongeſt ae view, and made uſe of eve- 


ry argument to diſſuade him from complying with 
their terms. They tell his Majeſty “ that if he will 
furniſh them with the means, they will avenge the 
wickedneſs of the unjuſt and diſſoyal attempts f 
the rebels againſt him; that peace cannot ſafely be 
granted them, before the ſword, or famine, has fo di- 
miniſhed their numbers, that the Engliſh colonies 
may be able to keep them in ſubjection?“?e 
Ixus TEAD of complying with their defire, che | 
ng removed Sir James Parſons, who was moſt 
violent againſt his meaſures, and created Sir Henry 
Tichbourne lord juſtice in his place. On the ſame 
account, he removed from the councit, Meredyth, 
Loftus, and Sir John Temple, enjoining it to receive 
no orders, but with his approbation. 
Svccrss had favoured the efforts of the. nim, 
_ government was oppreſſed by difficulties. But, 
unexpecedly, the hopes of the Lords Juſtices were 
revived. A fleet of ſhips was diſcovered near the 
harbour of Dublin, among which there were ſeven- 
teen veſſels laden with proviſions, but when it was 
23 164 3. thought that the relief was ſure, the ſhips, 
from ſome cauſe which was never explained, 
failed off, to the great diſappointment of govern- 
ment. This, together with the diſtreſſes of the 
ſtate, haſtened the negociation with the inſurgents. 
On the thirtieth of September, Charles concluded 
with them a ceſſation, which was duly confirmed, 
and publiſhed hy proclamation, It was to continue 
for twelve months. The infurgents ſubmitted to 
the King their defire of a free parliament, and in 
the mean time, engaged to furniſn him with provi- 
fions, and with thirty thouſand pounds in money. 
Liberty was ro aaa bem, to ed eee to ens 
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As Ormond knew that the ceſſation would ſubje@ 
him to many reflections; previous to it, he had pro- 


poſed to the council, that if they could point out to 


him, any other method of extricating government 
from it's diſtreſſes, he would not proceed with it; 
this not being in their power, when it was conclud» 
ed, he got Clanricarde, Roſcommon, with other 
lords, and privy councellors and officers, Who had 
aſſiſted him during the buſineſs, to ſign a declarati- 
on, that the ſtate of the kingdom, and of his Mer 
_ jeſty's: affairs rendered it neceſſary. 
Tux meaſure was very obnoxious to many. All | 
in both countries, who had ſuffered by the inſurreg- 
tion, and were hoſtile to the meaſures' of Charles; 
were againſt it. Violent Papiſts were diſpleaſed 
with it; even ſome of the King's friends, from the 
encouragement it gave to Popery, deſerted him on 
the occaſion. But, above all, the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, who had oppoſed it, in every ſtep of it's pro- 
greſs, were offended. The thirtieth of September, 
they publiſhed a declaration, in which, among other 
things, they ſaid. that under the pretence of ci- 
vil contracts, the Papiſts would exerciſe their Anti- 
chriſtian idolatry; that the commiſſioners. for Iriſh 
affairs would, hereby, be prevented from executing 
their truſt ; that the adventurers would be diſap- 
pointed, to ſecure whom, fuch pains had been ta» 
| ken, and that the exiled Proteſtants would conti- 
nue in miſery and want.” 
 _ NorTuinGs. but neceſſity, could have obliged the 
Roman Catholicks to unite with the King, or depend 
upon him, in any reſpect, for protection. From the 
treatment which they had themſelves received from 
him, and his repeated perſevering attacks upon the 
privileges of his Engliſh ſubjects, they muſt have 
been clearly convinced of his arbitrary principles. 
| = But 
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| Butif they had little proſpect of being ſecure, under 
his government, in the poſſeſſion of their juſt rights, 


they had ſtill more to fear from the parliament of 


England, who held them in abhorrence, and on ac- 
count of their religion, avowed themſelves, on all 
occaſions, their implacable enemies. Had the Eng- 
liſn parliament, the profeſſed enemies of deſpotiſm, 
been diſpoſed to befriend the Roman Catholicks of 
Ireland, with reſpect to the redreſs of their grievances, 
and the ſecurity of thoſe civil and religious privileges, 
to which they were entitled, there is no doubt but 
they would have united with them, in their efforts to 
ſupport the conſtitution. This conduct would have 
been politick, it would have been conſiſtent and 
virtuous. But their views were partial, their hearts 
were not enlarged, by the divine principles of Chri- 
_ ſtian ny and png Lag 110 
a | Adicu. 
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\H 5 anten being 0 end im- 
© mediately detached to England two thouſand 
wes which were followed by ſeveral reinforcements, 
to be employed in the ſervice of the King. Near 
Nantwich in Cheſhire, theſe levies under the com- 
mand of Lord Byron, were attacked by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and defeated. - To repair this loſs, additional 
recruits were ſent over; but the impreſſions to his 
diſadvantage, occaſioned by this meaſure, were a 
greater injury to the cauſe of Charles, than any ad- 
vantage derived to him, from the aſſiſtance ar his 
Iriſh auxiliaries. 
- In this country, the ceſſation was by no means 
productive of tranquillity, to the contracting parties. 


ha complaints of its infringements were mutual. 
fo 1 
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The quarters on each ſide, were extended beyond 
the juſt limits. Lord Caſtlehaven, after the ceſſation 

took place, was charged with continuing the war. 
The inſurgents were dilatory in paying the ſtipu- 
lated ſum. By proclamation, they prohibited all 
intercourſe with the Engliſh, and would not permit 
proviſions to be ſold to them, by which they were ſo 

much diſtreſſed, as to be obliged to evacuate ſeveral 
of their garriſons. On the other hand, the Engliſh 
invaded the property of the Roman Catholicks, 12 
poſſeſſed themſelves of it by fore. 
Tux little inclination of the Iriſh,to afiſ wink. in 
whom he had placed much confidence, was a great 
diſappointment to Charles. . 

 SHoRTLY after the landing of the FO Lord 
Antrim had been taken priſoner by Munroe, but 
eſcaped from confinement, A ſecond time, 1 
he was taken priſoner, and again eſcaped. 5 
He went over to England, and, though he had be- 
fore deceived him, was not aſhamed to tell the King, 
that if properly commiſſioned, he would raiſe a large 
body of troops in Ireland, and ſend them over. to his 
aſſiſtance. Probably by his influence with the 
Qneen, his offer was 4 and himſelf raiſed to 
the dignity of marquiſs, to induce him to act more 
vigorouſly in the buſineſs. Upon this, he paſſed 
over to Ireland. Hoping that a cloſe connexion 
with the natives would aſſiſt him, in accompliſhing 
his deſign, he proceeded to Kilkenny, took the oath 
of aſſociation, and, to engage the confidence of the 
confederates, engaged to act ſolely under their di- 
rection. They in return, appointed him lieutenant 
general, but being reſtrained in his authority, he 
was diſguſted, and Four after "ret his com- 

miſfion. 5 
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_"'MonTRross, in hopes of aſſiſtanc 


after a conſiderable time, was to ſend over to WE: 
land two thouſand five hundred men. 1 
Ir the mean time, Ormond, who, in ah bee of 


the Juſtices, had been {worn lord lieutenant in Ja 
le fitua- 
tion. The inſurgents were very untractable, in- 
ſtead of diſcovering thoſe loyal diſpoſitions —_ : 


nuary, found himſelf in a very diſagreeab 


they had expreſſed, previous to the ceſſation. 


their commiſſioners at Trim, they declared 4 


they were ready to engage in his ſervice ten thou- 
ſand men: But from Ulſter his chief difficulties 
aroſe. The Scots, moſt averſe to the ceſſation, re- 


folved not to deſiſt from hoſtilities, ' To ſtrengthen 
their averſion to it, a copy of the covenant was 


tranſmitted; from Scotland, and ſigned by Munroe, 

his officers, and private folders. Great pains, even 
eompulſory methods were taken, to induce numbers 
to enter into the engagement, which, in ſpite of al} 


the efforts r Ormond and his Ne were very 
J 7. 


Bur there were ten Engliſh regiments in the 
North, attached to the King, and of courſe, averſe 
to the covenant. Theſe met at Belfaſt, to conſult 
with reſpect to what was beſt to be done, in the pre- 
ſent emergence. Whilſt employed in deliberating 
upon this buſineſs, they were unexpectedly attacked 
by Munroe, and made priſoners. A ſimilar attempt 
was made upon the King 8 friends at Liſburn, but i it 
was unſucceſsful, 

Tuts diſpute ended in a coalition, b eenbty 00 
which, the Engin were to enjoy _ liberty of con- 
- . _ Teience, 


had entered the borders of — with . thouſand | 
men, and ſeized Dumfries, but being diſappointed, 

the approach of Argyle with a ſuperior force obliged 
him to retire. All that Antrim could accompliſh, 5 
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ſcience, but they were to unite with the Scots, in 
proſecuting the war againſt the Iriſh. When intelli- 

gence reached Dublin, of the ſurpriſe of Belfaſt, the 

lord lieutenant and council publiſhed a declaration, 

and oath of loyalty to be taken by all | in the Tings. 
quarters, to prevent deſertion.. 
Tux junction of the Scotch and Euglih forces. 
compoſed an army of eleven thouſand men. Fur- 
niſhed with three weeks proviſions, all that could 
be procured, Munroe placed himſelf at the head of 
this formidable body and marched to Cavan, from 
whence | he ſent detachments into the counties of 
Weſtmeath and Longford. Caſtlehaven commanded . 
the Iriſh troops in thoſe parts. Being of inferior 
force, he ſeized an advantageous poſt near Portleſ- 
ter, from which all the efforts of the enemy could 
not diſlodge him. The want of neceſſaries obliged 
Munros't to return a n n neten eee : 
% Hes > theaals. £ e 
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' GREEABLY 1 to one ics the terms , of ahi cet. 
ſation, Lord Mu Sir t | 

and others, had ſet off for Oxford, as agents for 1 
Roman Catholics, to treat with the King about all = 
matters in diſpute, in order to à final accommoda- 
tion. By order of his Majeſty; four Iriſh ory 
coutieellbes: were appointed to attend him, with 
whom he wiſhed to adviſe on this eritieal and im- 
portant ſubject. This meaſure gave the alarm to a 
number of more conſtitutional Proteſtants, who, in 
conſequence of leave obtained from the King, dele- 
gated ſix commiſſioners, to communicate to him their 
ſentiments reſpecting the points to be conſid 
Theſe laſt: arrived. firſt at Oxford. According to 
Vor. II. E POE their 


red. 
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— their inſtructions, they required his Majeſty to liſten 

| 10 no terms of ee with the ans but 

0 rutes: to be ee andthe; wt 5 parliament to 

ſit upon the affairs of the nation, without any ſuſ- 

penſion of the Law of n ee ben n 
4 dangerous meaſure. 

Tun King Kine IR thas 8 Nate of 3 
| 8 power which remained with him, and the 
diſtinction which ought to be obſerved, betwixt the 
original inſurgents and the; Iriſh. of the pale, whoſe 
conduct had been much leſs exceptionable, made 
it impoſſible for him to comply with ſuch terms. 

As the agents from the council like wiſe inſiſted, 
that-the penal laws-ſhould be executed againſt the 
— Roman Catholics; neither would their deſires be 
____ complied with by his Majeſty. 

_ Wrow' reſpect to the Popiſh agents, the King 
conſidered their firſt demands to be alſo quite inad- 
miſſable. They were then obliged to propoſe con- 
ditions of peace more moderate. The object of 
Charles was to gratify the Roman Catholics, | in the 


way leaſt» offenſive to his friends, and at the ſame | 


time, to procure from them aſſiſtance. Upon theſe 
principles, he told their commiſſioners, that he had 
promiſed, and was ſtill willing to gratify ſeveral of 
their demands. They had denied all right of inter- 
ference, and all authority in the Engliſh legiſlature, 
to make laws. to bind them; he told them that both 
— ſhould ſettle a point ſo delicate as the 
ce; of Ireland; They had deſited ſemi- 


3 ende, learning for the inſtruction of their youth; 


he ſaid he had no ohjection to this, provided the 

ſtatutes by which they were governed, were ap- 
proved by him and agreeable to the cuſtoms: of the 

e He * ers: . 3 
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mould k | granted to the Catholics, with: proper ex- 
ceptions, and that thoſe: ho returned to their duty, 
ſhould; have no reaſon; to complain of the penal ſta- 
tutes. He told them, that he was willing to call 
a new. parliament, as they deſired, but that all the 
bills to he paſſed in it, muſt be tranſmitted, agreea- 
bly to Poynings' Law, with which he could not dif- 
penſe. He repreſented: to them, that the ſtate of 
his affairs would not admit of his offering them 


h more favourable conditions, but that if they aſſiſted | 


him in recovering his rights, he would never forget 
the obligation, and would then, probably indulge 
them in ſome particulars, which, at preſent, it 
would be improper for him to grant. On the other 


hand, if they perſiſted in their demands, they: might 
repent their obſtinacy when too late 


Tu agents ſeemed to acquieſce in the propriety 
is what he had.ſaid, but told his Majeſty, they had 
no authority to recede Ny Wh _ ane r 


had propoſed. 


Tus reſult i Charles) 10 remove bn edlem 
of ſuch a meaſure off himſelf,” tranſmitted: a com- 


miſſion to Ormond, to conclude a peace with the 


Iriſh, upon terms, which ſhould: appear to him moſt 
conducive to the publio welfare, and which might 


enable him to ſubdue all his enemies, The Mar- 


quiſs reſolyed to encounter all the obloquy, and all 
the difficulties attending this arduous affair, and to 


bring it, if poſſible, to ſome concluſion. With this 


view, he met the Iriſh eommiſſioners at Dublin, on 
the ſixth: of September, but ihey would not accept 
of the conditions offered to them by his When: 
and he tefuſed at preſent, to conelude a peace 
them on any other term. 


e e, col 14. ICE 5 Us 
In April, the parliament had aſſembled. 4 hem 
PIR the privileges and independence 

E 2 _ Ireland, 
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was: ſaptole' to bo's written by the” hed renee | 
it, and entitled, A declaration, how, and 
by what means, the laws and ſtatutes of England 
came to be in force in Ireland.” Being brought 
into the houſe of lords and read, it was ſent down 
to the houſe of commons, with a deſire, tfiat they 
would take it into conſideration. After ſome time, 
it was determined, to ſubmit it, privately, to the 
P gn af-ri long muon 
both houſes. | 

Ir is not mentiogsd! os the ks; whether 
. were any farther proceedings of parſiament, 
relative to this matter. But, from what appears, a 
fear of diſpleaſing the Engliſh legiſlature, induced 
them to behave with a timidity on the occaſion, 
very diſhonourable. It became both houſes, parti- 
cularly the commons, inſtead of acting with cauti- 
ous heſitation, to have openly and warmly approved 
of a performance, which contained a ſenſible, manly 
and ſpirited defence of the rights of this country. 
I ſhall ſay nothing more of this celebrated perfor- 
mance, as I will have occaſion to take particular no- 
tice of another, written with the ſame deſign, and 
containing the ſame arguments, Wen N a 
few/ years ſucceeding the revolution. 

lx the courſe of theſe proceedings, Lord Inchiquin 
had changed from the ſide of Charles, to that of the 
parliament. You have ſeen, that the command in 
the Southern province had devolved: upon him, on 
the death of Saint Ledger, and that he had laboured, 
25 a variety of preſſing difficulties, to maintain 

ground. In reward of theſe ſervices, the King 
bats * to make him preſident of Munſter, 
but he: wake his engagement, and beſtowed that 
2 e „* Diſguſted by this 
51 ungratefu] 
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ungrateful treatment, and diſpleaſed with having 
been unjuſtly accuſed, of entering into @ treacherous 
combination with the Iriſh, he expelled the Roman 
Catholic magiſtrates from Cork, took poſſeſſiun of 
that city, with Youghall and Kinſale, and openly: 
declared in favour of the parliament.” By: his in- 
fluence with Lord Eſmond, the governor, - the fort 
of Duncannon was. likewiſe given up to them; preſ- 
{ſed however with difficulties, chiefly ariſing from the 


15 want of proviſions, he was compelled, ſhortly after, 


to make a temporary, ceſſation with the Iriſh, On | 
the expiration of the truce, Lord Caſtlehaven ad- 


vanced with a body of the Iriſh forees into Munſter. 
He retook the fort of Duncannon, | poſſeſſed himſelf 


of a number of caſtles, and -over-ran- the country. 
Inchiquin, inferior to the enemy in troops, and ill 

provided with ncceſfaries, was obliged to ſhut him- 
ſelf up-in Cork, which, probably, he- would have 
been obliged to hs had not _ ang. 
erg to ** ne ates "0 
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the ceſſation agreed upon betwixt the King 


and the natives, had been prolonged, by mut 


conſent, to the middle of the following Su „ 
The treaty of peace was ſtill depending. Witch re 
ſpect to it, Charles in a public letter, expreſſed his 
approbation of the anſwer given by Ormond, to the 
Iriſn commiſſioners, and deſired him to perſevere in 
the ſame reſolution. But when the treaty. of. Ur | 
bridge. broke off, in conſequenee of which, all ho 
at the parliament would comply with his terms 
he wrote e N nant, 
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to make the beſt bargin he could with the Triſh, 
telling him, that if they would vigorouſly engage i in 
his behalf, no conditions could be too hard, not 
_ aþainſt conſcience and Honor. At the Tame time, 
he defired him not to divulge theſe inſtructions, un- 
leſs compelled to it by neceſſity. The mind of Or- 
mond was now preſſed, by a ſenſe of the difficulties in 
which this'buſiheſs involved him. He faw it to be 
dangerous to exceed his public inſtructions, and that 
the beſt terms of peace, which the Triſh; would ac- 
cept, muſt ſubject him to reproach, not only from 
thoſe who were hoſtile to the King's meaſures, but 
from many of his friends. A number of the Tur. 
genits were his relations if he did too little, he in- 
. their reſentment, if too much, he would be 
charged with partiality; and that 1H more, on ac- 
count of his eftate having been ſeized by the Iriſh, 
to Which peate only could reſtore him. 'Befides, 
evuld he ſurtnount every other difficulty, he well 
| knew, that the majority of the council would not 
conſent to tranſmit a bill, either for a ſuſpenſion of 
Poynings' Law, on ſuch an occaſion, or to confirm 
the pacificatibn. Perplexed by theſe circumſtances, 
he petitioned the King, for leave to reſign his office. 
This Charles refuſed. He knew the loſs he would 
ſuſtain, by giving uþTo/zealous a friend, in the pre- 
Tent efiticdl Rate of His affairz. To induce him to 
continue in office, he gave him every additional pri- 
VMlege, and wferte® upon him every favour in his 
7 4 to Beſtow. This" encouraged to perfe vere, 
turned his views to the parliament, and to the 
forees in Ulſter, hoping to 'unite them to the royal 
cauſe, upon Werft fore favorable, than thofe which 
cod be -proctred from the Iriſh; Two cirenm- 
Riders Inclitied thefe troops to hearken to his pro- 
Pofal. They were Aiſtreſſed by the want of fabſſt 
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| the additional conceſſions he was willing te mes, 


ence,” and much diſpleaſed -avich 4 reſult; of the 
treaty of Uxbridge, and with the — reſpect 
to Charles, difcovered on that occafion. But the-Eng=: 
liſn parliament, jealous of dh attempt Ormond, 
and apprehenſive of the conſequence, ſent over 
commiſſioners to the North, with a ſupply of money 
and proviſions, and diſappointed his expeCtation. | 
Upon this, he retiewed the treaty with the riſn. in 
April, ſixteen hundred and forty-five, to hich time 
the buſineſs had been adjourned,” he once more met 
their agents. Determined to abide by his publie 
inſtructions, the terms on which he inſiſtedl, were 
pretty nearly the ſame with thoſe he had formerly 
propoſed. Nothing was agreed upon. The matter 
vas then taken up by the general convention; Here, 
a diverſity of ſentiments prevailed. The more mo- 
derate, and thoſe leaſt influenced by private views, 
were friends to an accommodation, whilſt thoſe of 
Ulſter oppoſed it. Of theſe, a number could not 
bear the thoughts of parting with the property they 
had acquired, others of them dreaded the puniſh» 
ment of their crimes. But none of them were more 
averſe to peace than the clergy. Since the infurs 
rection, they had regained both their livings and! 
conſequence, and hoped to obtain ſtill more flatters 
ing advantages, by a continuance of the war. But 
| notwithſtanding, peace would probably have been 
concluded on the terms propoſed by Ormond; had 
not the private intention of Charles, with reſpect to 
it, been 85 at leaſt to a number in the aſſern- 
| bly. "0 | O10 End Ste ü 
| Warx the King found that Otmond was fo'ſerw 
pulous, in concluding a peace With the Iriſh; upon 
any terms but thoſe, in reſpect to wHiek he'was pubs 
lickly authorized, he had privately communicated 


in 
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in favour, to certain of their agents, POR at- 
| — his court. Theſe had returnec to Ireland, 
and given an account of this tranſaction to their 
friends. But a perſon foon after arrived at Kilken- 
ny, prepared d to give the convention much more ſa- 
76 45. "Hiafadtion on the ſubje& ; this was Edward, 
Earl of Glamorgan, to whoſe ſtrenuous and 
perſevering exertions, in ſupport of his cauſe, the 
King had been greatly indebted. He was exceed- 
ingly vain, and of weak underſtanding; but, as he 
Was (diſtinguiſhed by an inſinuating addreſs, was a 
zealous Roman Catholic, had a property in Ireland, 
and, by marrying a daughter of the Earl of Tho- 
mond, was allied to the moſt powerful families in 
the kingdom, Charles thought him a very proper 
perſon to be employed in removing thoſe obſtacles, 
by which he had been prevented from receiving the 
expected aid, from the natives of this country. 
ron his arrival at Kilkenny, he produced two 
commiſſions from his Majeſty, of pretty much the 
ſame date, by which he was inveſted with unlimited 
powers, to make peace with the Iriſh, on whatever 
terms he might think expedient. in a conſequence, 
Auguſt the twenty fifth, ſixteen hundred and forty 
five, he privately concluded a peace with them, 
on the terms, that they ſhould openly profeſs their 
religion, ſubject to no juriſdiction, but their own; 
that they ſhould hold for ever, all lands, tenements, 
— e a. eee. ene by 


an - ies one, _— all ales x ho" e except Fi uch 


as were then poſſeſſed; by the Proteſtant clergy. 
N — conceſſions, oF Iriſh, u to ſend 


Two thirds of es revenues of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, for three years, were ſet apart, for the 


maintenance of theſe troops, Matters relating to 


theſe points, being thus ſettled to their ſatisfaction, 
they renewed the treaty with Ormond, which had 
been ſo often attempted in vain, As they had now. 
no demands to inſiſt upon, with reſpect to religion, 
which had been a chief cauſe of their former diſa- 
greement, the affair was brought ſpeedily to a con- 
cluſion. But, with a view to the advantages they 
had privately obtained, and which they hoped the 
King's affairs would ſoon permit him to avow, they 
ſtipulated, that they ſhould not, by the treaty, bo 
excluded from the benefit of any other favourable 
conditions, which his i might be pleaſed to 
grant them. 

Ir was thought, that all difficulties with. reſoe& 
to this tedious buſineſs, were now entieely remov- 
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ROM the . of the infurre&tion, the 
Pope flattered himſelf that he would regain his 


loſt authority in Ireland. This hope had induced 


him, to encourage it by his countenance and pro- 
tection. Towards defraying the expence of O'Nial, 
Preſton, and the other officers, who, to ſupport the 


Roman Catholics, came over to Ireland from the = 


continent, he contributed twenty thouſand crowns, 
He had alſo ſent emiſſaries, to animate the Iriſh to 
perſeverance, In particular, with this view, Scar 
rampus, a noble Neapolitan, had come oyer in the 
capacity of nuncio. Veſted with the ſame charac- 
hs he now. stens to ed ow Baptiſta Ri- 
nuncini, 
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pelle, and agree eloquent 
manner of living regular, in his conduet — 
by avarice or corruption, but, at the ſame time, he 
was paſſionate, vain, ambitious, and diſtingui ned 
by the moſt intemperate zeal for Popery. On his 
way to this country, he ſtopped at Paris, to pay 
his reſpects to the Queen of England, who was then 
in that city, and to whom he had letters of cre- 
dence. Having diſcovered him to be a violent bi- 
got, and apprehenſive that if he proceeded on his 
deſign, he would blaſt all the hopes, which the King 
had conceived of aſſiſtance from the Triſh Catholics, 
ſhe endeavoured | to detain Him in France : but in 
vain. b 1 
Ox his arrival at r Kilkoniy, he communicated to 
the general aſſembly, the object of his miffion. lt 
was firſt, he ſaid, to propagate the Catholic religion, 
fecondly, to promote union among Catholics, and, 
thirdly, to cheriſh in them the allegiance due to their 
lawful ſovereign, But being informed of the pri- 
vate treaty with Glamorgan, and of that with Or- 
mond, he was exceedingly diſſatisfied. To publiſh 
the treaty with Ormond, which reſpected civil mat- 
ters, and to keep the others a ſecret, which they 
told him the King's affairs indiſpenſibly required, 
Was, he thought, diſhonourable, and an affront to 
religion, and beſides, no proviſion was made for re- 
ſtoring it to it's original dignity and ſplendor. He 
likewiſe thought, that to depend on the private 
powers of Glamorgan, and on the engagement en- 
tered into with him, which the King might not be 
able to fulfil, was very fooliſh. _ Glamorgan endea- 
voured to ſoothe him. He treated him with every 
mark of reſpect and confidence, ſhewed him a let- 
ter from Charles, to the Pope, to convince him, that 
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efigned to cultivate with his Holineſs a friendly 
cotreſpondence. He gave the Nuncio a letter from 
the King to himfelf, in which he tells him, that 
whatever, Glamorgan ſhould do, he would confirm. 
He defires him to confide in him, but obſerves, that 
the tranſactions betwixt them mult be kept ſecret. 
The letter concludes with theſe remarkable words, 
This is the firſt letter we have written to any 


| miniſter of ſtate, of the Pope, but after matters are 


ſettled betwixt us, we will openly Thew ourſelves, 
as we have aſſured him, yout friend.“ But he 
would not be ſatisfied. To expreſs his diſpleaſure - 

in the ſtrongeſt manner, he, with eight biſhops, en- 
ky, a proteſt againſt the proceedings of the aſſem- 
It has been mentioned, that Glamorgan was 
Ha vain, anda bigot to his religion. Of this he 
gave many proofs, particularly at preſent, he was, 
ſo fooliſh, at the ſolicitation of the Nuncio, as to 
engage, that, when the ten thouſand men ftipulat- 
ed, were ſent over to England, in defence of his 
Majeſty s rights, the lord lieutenant hould be a 
Catholic, the univerſity ſubje& to it's own regula- 
tions, the biſhops permitted to fit in parliament, 
and that the ſupreme council ſhould retain their 
power, without interruption from. Ormond, until 
the private treaty was ratified. Had they not been 
equally blind, they muſt have ſeen, that, unleſs 
they were to bave the whole power of the Pate at 
| their diſpoſal, theſe points could not be accom- 

pliſhed, But the whole buſineſs was interrupted by 
an unexpected accident. 5 

Arx the requiſition of Sir Charles Coote, who had 
been lately appointed, by the parliament, to com- 
mand in Connaught, a detachment of the Ulſter for- 
ces marched into that province, and took the town 
of Sligo. The Archbiſhop of Tuam, a warlike 
churchman, 
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churchman, - placed himſelf at the head of ſome for- 
ces he had collected, with a view to recover it. In 
this attempt, he was attacked by Sir Charles Coote, 
and ſlain. In his baggage was diſcovered an authen- 
tic copy of the treaty concluded with Glamorgan, 
and of all the other Papers relating to that traniac- 
| tion. 4 
[i Tux v were immediately tranſmitted to the = 
liſh parliament, by whoſe order, they. were printed, 
| and copies of them diſperſed through both king- 
| doms. As the body of the Roman: Catholics were 
| highly pleaſed, with the flattering proſpect opened to 
their view, the Proteſtants were exceedingly pro- 
| voked. They charged the King with being guilty 
of the moſt ſhameful duplicity, by entering into an 
engagement with the Roman Catholics, in direct 
contradiction to declarations, which he had, often, 
openly and ſolemnly repeated. We ſee now,“ 
ſaid many, in the bitterneſs of reſentment, oo that | 
the reflexions caſt upon the King, as having at firſt 
favoured the Iciſh rebellion, were well founded.” 
The elamour | was loud and univerſal, To allay the 
ferment, Charles and his friends were ſo ban as ta 
deny the tranſaction. = 
Lon p Digby, one of the King's — oc. By of 
ſtate, whom he had ſent to Ireland to aſſiſt Ormond 
in managing his. affairs, charged Glamorgan with 
high treaſon,” who. was ſeized in Dublin, for preſum- 
ing to do, by a pretended authority from the King, 
that, to which,- - Digby aſſerted, he would not con- 
ſent, to redeem his crown, and fave his family from 
deſtruction. Having paſſed through a a formal e exa- 
mination, before the council, in the courſe of which, 
he inſiſted upon the rectitude of his intentions, and 


1 he had not Fe the ov ers with which he he 5 
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When en ol this affair ie Kilken- 
ny, the members of the aſſembly were highly pro- 
voked. They immediately diſpatched agents to 
Dublin, to defire the releaſe of Glamorgan, and to 
declare, that nothing would be done for the ſervice 
of the King, until this was accompliſhed. To con- 
clude the farce, government took [uretics: for his _ | 
pearance, and reſtored him to liberty. 5 
Upon the ſeizure of Glamorgan, Ch 115 e 
ed to government, that the Earl had offered to raiſe 
troops for his ſervice, in Ireland; that he had ac- 
cepted of this offer, but had given him no permiſſion 
to treat of any thing, particularly, in reſpect to reli- 
gion, without the conſent and inſtructions of the 
viceroy; that, in the treaty, he had exceeded his 
powers, which he had heard with amazement, per- 
ſuaded that no man could be guilty of ſuch folly 
and preſumption, on which ende Ae 1251 cee 
him to be proſecute. 9 
Tux King's friends bits Dy to erimin- 
ate Glamorgan in this affair, and to ſave his Ma je- 
ſty from the imputation of in conſiſtence and hypo- 
criſy, But thoſe: who attend impartially to the eir- 
cumſtances, e m ane FRO N gere * 
boured in vai. 
Wren a crime is e Hh offender pct 
y diſcovers a ſenſe of conſcious guilt. But, when 
Glamorgan was ſeized, he diſcovered no marks of 
fear, he was perfectly compoſed. No man in his 
ſenſes could have forged ſuch commiſſions, as thoſe 


which he produced 'at Kilkenny, as Lord Digby 
himſelf 3 when writing afterwards ups 
on this ſubje&, to Secretary Nichols. Did not he 
know that the impoſition could not * be kept ſe- 
cret, 
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XG, and that When it was revealed, he had nothing 
to expect but ſhame, diſhhonor, and merited pu- 
niſhment ? One of the commiſſions was recited; in 
| the preamble to the treaty he concluded with the 
Iriſh, Would he have wen this to be a. 
ball: it been ſpurious? _ 5, 

Upon his enlargement, S 3 Aa 
lon! from the Lord Lieutenant and council, 
to ſettle all matters with the Iriſn relative to the 
tranſporting of ſoldiers, and other matters condu- 
cive to his Majeſty's ſervice. © That they ſhauld re- 
poſe ſuch confidence in him, was very extraordina- 
xy, upon the ſuppoſition of his having been really 
guilty of the orime, with which he had been charged. 
Az the King had given private powers to Or- 

mond, which he did not think proper to uſe, it 
not to be ſuppoſed that Charles, when he gave ſimi- 
lar, nay, more extenſive powers to another, would 
dieſite that perſon to participate with him; however, 
the Lord Lieutenant, informed by a confidential let- 
ter, previous to the departure of Glamorgan from 

England, that Glamorgan had actually been veſted 
With ſuch authority, and, probably, well pleaſed 

that he had himſelf been extricated from ſuch a dif. 
agreeable buſineſa, encouraged him, by letter, to go 
an, in his treaty with the Nuncio, without fear of 
interruption from him, or, of even being queſtioned, 
with reſpect to the means he would make uſe of in 
it's accompliſnment. Would he have written in this 
ſtyle, to a man who he thought, and that in this 
very buſineſs,” ia 4 kttle Toomey deen guilty of 
hien treaſon? 

Bur the King' 8 80 to 5 e ſublequent 
to this affair, place his own inſinoerity and the inno- 
cence of the Earl, in the cleareſt point of view,  - 
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l 1 _ * ts Po <p a confider 
tial friend, Charles tells him, that the ill offices pe” 
none could poſſibly make him ſuffer in his good 
opinion, and that he was every day, more and more, 
confirmed in the truſt, which he repoſed!in him; In 
another, he ſays, © I know you cannot but be con- 
 fidgpt, of my making good all inſtruc long: and ro 
miſes to you and the Nuneio “ „ 
In a third letter he expreſſes himſelf aus: « As 
I doubt not, but you have too much courage to be 
diſmayed at the uſage you have had, ſo I aſſure 
you. that my. eſtimation. of you is nothing diminiſhed 
by it, but rather begets in me, a deſire of revenge 
and reparation, to us both, for in this I: hold; myſelf 
equally intereſted with you. Wherefore, | not 
doubting of your accuſtomed: care and: induſtry in 
my ſervice, I aſſure you of the continuance of my 
favour and protection, and that in deeds more than 
in words, I ſhall ſhew. myſalt to be your * * 
ed, conſtant: friend.“. 
B xNSsI DES, in the firſt ts of 7 0 peace . 
watls concluded with the Iriſh, it is declared that 
none of the conditions then agreed upon. ſhall, ex- 
clude the Catholics, from the benefit of his Majeſty's 
farther graces and conceſſions. Which words, Bel- 
lings, ſecretary to the ſupreme council, who well 
knew the whole matter, expreſsly ſays, were in- 
ſerted by them, with a tacit relation to the agree- 
ment made with the Earl of Glamorgan. In this 
agreement, the Iriſh were deeply intereſted-· The 
ſeizure of ' Glamorgan, muſt; have rouſed their ſuſpi- 
eion, and prompted! them to make the minuteſt en 
quiries, with reſpect to the authority by which he 
1 an e Wee on 15 after this, 
js 92 TJ 
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plainly ſhews, that they had _—_ _ to be . 


| Farewell 
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H E validity. of 1 's e being 
called in queſtion, rendered Rinuncini ſtill 
more averſe, from the nem of 1 nen 
| alſembly. = 
Wr have de that I on | being 
ſet at liberty, had been commiſſioned by govern- 
ment, to uſe his endeavours to accommodate mat- 
ters with the Iriſh, in ſuch a manner, that the King 
might-receive from them the aid, which the deſpe- 
rate ſtate to which his affairs were now reduced, ſo 
much required. Accordingly, he laboured the point 
With the Nuncio, and, to remove the unfavourable 
impreſſions he had received from the late tranſac- 
tion, aſſured him, that the part which the King had 
acted, did not proceed from any intention to diſ- 
claim or invalidate his authority, but from neceſſity. 
But neither Glamorgan's moſt zealous efforts, nor 
thoſe of his friends, produced any change in the 
Nuncio. He told them, there was a treaty then in 
agitation at Rome, in which they were concerned, 
and which made honourable proviſion for the 
church; that he daily expected the original, and 
was reſolved to conſent to no accommodation with 
government, of which it was not the baſis. The 
matter to which he referred was this. The Queen 
had diſpatched,” from Paris to Rome, in quality of 
reſident, Sir Kenelm Digby, to entreat a ſubſidy for 
Charles. Whilſt he was n-gociating this, buſineſs, a 
treaty was ſet. on foot betwixt the Pope and him, 


the — of which was, to engage the Iriſh to 
tranſport 


is "old Pros — of — eb. the ame — 8 
ſion, whoſe united efforts were to he employed in ſup- 
port of the royal cauſe, in procuring an abolition of 
the penal ſtatutes, and eſtabliſhing/t Independence 
of the Roman Catholic religion, in both countries. 
Towards defraying the expence to be incurred in ex 
ecuting this deſign, his Holineſs was largely to con- 
tribute. The treaty was ſigned by the Pope and 
Digby. But this vain bigot, Who in this bulineſs, 
aſſumed powers with which he was not inveſted, 
was diſappointed i in his ſanguine and abſurd expec- 
tations. Charles refuſed to ratify the agreement. 
This was the treaty of which Rinuncini had con- 
ceived ſuch flattering hopes. In vain he expected 
every day the arrival of it, to juſtify the high ternis, 
on which alone he would conſent; to an agreeriierit 
with government. The Nuncio perſevered in his 
oppoſition. Notwithſtanding, the general aſſembly 
once more concluded a peace with Ormond. It was 
finiſned on the twenty eighth of March, ſixteen 
hundred and forty fix. The terms were the ſame 
with thoſe of the former treaty.” The principal f 
them were; that in the place of the oath of fupre- 
macy, one ſhould be ſubſtituted, leſs obnoxious, to 
the Roman Catholics; that a new parliament ſhould _ 
be called, at or before the enſuing November, in 
which, theſe articles were to receive the ſanction of 
laws; that the authority of parliament ſhould" diſan- 
nul all acts and ordinances,” made to the prejudice. 
of the Roman Catholics, ſince the ſeventh of Auguſt; 
ſixteen hundred and forty one; that all indictments, 
attainders, and impediments,” diſqualifying Catho- 
lies from ſitting in parliament, paſſed, made and 
declared, ſinee the above mentioned date, ſhall be 
made void, before the next * of parliament 
Vol. II. EF: that 


Jin were to bold all che ee. towns and adler, 
Within their quarters that the eſtates of Nonnen 
"Catholics, in Connaught, Clare and Thomond, 
ſhould be ſecured: to them; that one or more inns 
of court; and one or more univerſities, and ſchools 


dior education, maybe erected for their uſe, provided, 
moſe concerned, do take the cath ſubſtituted in the 


place of the oath of ſupremacy; that no difference 
> ſhall henceforth be made, betwixt Roman Catholics 
 andProteſtants, with reſpect to the holding of places 
of profit, or of honor, under the crown; that in re- 
lation to the independence of the parliament of Ire- 
land on that of England, both houſes in this king- 
dom thall make ſuch declarations, as ſhall be agreea- 
= ble to the laws of Ireland; that an act of oblivion 
| ſhall be paſſed in the next parliament, relating to all 
treaſons and offences, oommitted ſince the twenty 
third of October ſixteen hundred and forty one; that 


maritime cauſes, be determined in this kingdom, 


in {ix weeks. 


uMith a power of appeal to the court of chancery, to be 
nal, unleſs brought before the Iriſh parliament, if 
ten ſitting, from which no appeal. In the firſt ar- 
tiele was inſerted; the clauſe that has been mention- 
ed, with the reaſon of it, by which the Iriſh re- 
ferved to themſelves, any advantages which they 
might obtain, from his Majeſty's farther conceſſions. 
In return, the Iriſh engage to tranſport ten thou- 
ſand troops to England, for the ſervice of the King, 
If this was not done, and no ſuffici- 
2 reaſon given, the nf, on * part of 
| his Majeſty, to be voc. 
On No immediately proceeded to get all things 
meady, for the firſt embarkation of the Iriſh troops; 
but tranſports: could not be got, nor if. they could, 
3 to ſend over the nes as 


Aal: „ | the 


„or IRELAND: _ 
iament forces had ſeized the places In Nortl 
deſigned for their landing. It appeared, that 
the Iriſh: were not diſpleaſed with theſe diſappoi 
ments. Inſtead of pars zeal in the ſervice; they 
diſputed. with Ormond; about publiſhing \Glamor- 
gan's treaty at the fame time with the other,” © 
Arx this juncture, a letter arrived from C Chatles to 
the Lord Lieutenant, 'forbidding him 0 pro 
farther in the treaty with the natives. The aue 
of this order he would not unfold; but ie was" ſoon 
explained. Lord Digby arrived from the continent, 
where he had gone to ſollicit aſſiſtance, and informed 
Ormond, that the King was a' priſoner, that What 
he had written to him was from compulſion, and 
that he ſnould pay no regard to any inſtructions, but 
thoſe: which he ſhould receive from the King in ey- 
pher, from the Queen, or Prince of Wales. This 
difficulty being removed, the treaty was ben 
proclamation. Had the terms of it been \compli 
with, ſome time before, it might have been of — 


N 


6 to Charles; now, the ſtrength of his party in 1 
7 land being demoliſhed, it was too lat. 
ons the occaſion of the peace with go | t, 
: Rinuncini loſt all patience ; in reſentment to the 
. general aſſembly, he addreſſed himſelf to Owen Roe 
7 | ONial, and, by his influence, together with's pre- 
a ſent of four thouſand pounds, and a ſupply of pow- 
deer, prevailed with him to break off all connexion 
„ vith the confederates, and to oppoſe their meaſures. 
Io this ONial was more eaſily induced, as, in the 
CV terms of peace, no attention had been paid to the 

| grievances which ha IEA min ene * 


Rex: plantation. | 
Ar the head of five thouſand foot and five Jes = 

| dred horſe, he directed his march towards Armagh, 
This movement engaged the attention of Munroe, 
l | * who, 


THE HISTORY . 
whos thouſand men, followed and 
— 5 he Pim general near the Village of 

Benburb. It was and pt the morning when the 

two armies met. IYNial declined to fight until the 

evening, when, a detachment which he had ſent 
into the country having returned, the battle began. 
It did not continue long. The troops of Munroe 
gave way. Three thouſand of his men were either 
killed or taken priſoners. The greateſt part of his 
tents, arms and baggage fell likewiſe into the hands 
of the enemy. Upon this ſucceſs, the army of 
O Nial encreaſed to ten thouſand men. With this 
formidable force, he had reſolved to attack the 
Scotch troops in their quarters, but, by the advice 
of the Nuncjo, he led his men into Leinſter, to 
compel the confederates to relinquiſh their treaty 
with government, hy which means, he loſt all the 
fruits of his victory. The exertions of the Nuncio, 
ſupported by the n? of O' Nial, produced, in many 
places, a warm oppoſition to the peace, particularly 
in Limerick, whete the magiſtrates, who favoured 
it, were diſmiſſed, and perſons of different ſenti- 
ments ſubſtituted in their place. = 
Nor (contented with the violent eee which 
be had hitherto purſued, Rinuncini convened a 
meeting of the clergy at Waterford, excommunicated 
the commiſſioners who had been employed in con- 
cluding the peace, and pronounced all thoſe who 
ſupported it, and who had taken the oath of aſſoci- 
ation, to be guilty of perjury. Upon principles 
more favourable to the Catholic religion, he formed 
a new oath of aſſociation, and forbad divine ſervice 
to be performed, in any of the towns which ſubmit- 
ted to the peace. In vain did the ſupreme council 
endeavour, to prevail with this turbulent eccleſi- 
aſtie, to ceaſe from e unreaſone ble proceedings. 
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| 0 K Ansr N1 D* 1 I 
They applied to Ormond, and entreated his inter- 
poſition. Ormond was ſenſible that, if the Im 
ſhould break off from his intereſt, the remaining re- 
ſources of Charles, in Ireland, would ſpeedily be an- 
nihilated. To prevent this, if poſſible, and in cam 
pliance with the deſire of the council, taking with 
him Clanricarde, who, ſome. time before, had been 
created a marguiſs, Lord Digby, fifteen, hundted 
foot and five hundred horſe, he ſet off for Kilkenny. 
Hong: uſed r efforts with the reftao· 
tory, he was urn to Du 
poſlible. enpedition O al 3 connivance of 
— wg who. was naw. gained over to the intereſt 
of the Nungio, having mak: ane in motion to 
cut ut off me Sage + 
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H H E influengs. of. the general. aſſembly; was 
1. vw almoſt, entirely | deſtroyed... Rinuneini 
entered Kilkenny, with the ſtate, and aſſumed im- 
portange of a conqueror, where all affairs, civil and 
eccleſiaſtical, were directed by him, Among other 
acts of arbitrary power, he appointed a new council 
and commanded the old to be caſt into priſon. Of 
thoſe who were e to the will of the 3 


4 FL I 


ſhared, i in 1 . Py degree: _ aonfidenee of. jr 
King, increaſed, the influence, and was very-flatter- 
ng; to the yanity of Rinuncini, Of the dependance 
he placed upon him, and of his warm affection, the 
Earl received from Charles, at this time, a new and 
moſt convincing proof. He wrote to him à letter, 
0 e 8. ells him, «hey much he loved his _ 


erſ ſeein al ann deſpiſed 
him, he wiſhed . a Poren of eſcaping to Ire- 
land, 0 oommit himſelf to his friendſhip, and that of. 
the Nuncio, Which would conduce to the intereſt © 
of recorder Glamorgan was much pleaſed 
with this intention of the King, and encouraged him 
to put it in execution; but he was ſo cloſely watched 
by lis keepers, that it could not be accompliſned. 
On uoνpο was now involved in con plicated dif." 
fieulties. The fortifications of Dublin were much 
out of _— nor” had he the means of repairing 
them. He was unable to ſupport the'garriſon. His 


a public nature; and thoſe derived 
from his an, Vata were almoſt quite er- 
hauſted. ene ein 


Tus Iriſh, whe would hats aſſiſted him, had loſt 
their power; thoſe of the oppoſite party were equal- 
ly enemies to himſelf, and to the cauſe in which he 
was engaged. By the zealous, uniform ſupport, 
which he had given to Charles, "1 the proſecuridn | 
of his arbitrary deſigns, he had, in's particular man- 
ner; rendered himſelf obnoxious to the parliament” 
of England. The meaſure was very painful to him, 
but by a combination of adve! circumſtances, be⸗ 
ing deprived of every other reſource, he applied to 
them for aſſiſtance,” offering, under their direction, 
too curry on the war againſt the Trith, * provided they | 
ſent to him, immediately, three thouſand foot, and 
five hundred horſe, furniſhed them with "three 
months pay, and kept indemnified, in their perſons 
and eſtates,' himſelf, and all others'in the kingdom, 
who had adhered to the royal cauſe.” The Parla- 
ment replied, that they were diſpoſed to ſend over 
e image for the protection of Dublin, and to 
the war againſt the Roman Catholics, but 
| would not permit ther himſelf or his*friends, to Be 
0 | n 
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Preſton fat down 75 Dublin, with teen thouſand” 
foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe.” The ſiege went hea-' 
vily forwards. It was the Winter ſeaſon, againſt” 
which the affailants were ill provided; beſides, a dif- 
ference had ariſen betwixt the two leaders, and the 
troops under their reſpective command. It could 
not be expected, that O'Nial and Preſton would 
agree, they were diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a Gverßty | 
of character. The former was cautious, difpa k 
ate, reſerved, jealous; the latter was choleric, com- 
municative, imprudent. The Nuncio was partial 
to the ſoldiers commanded by O'Nial, the old na- 
tive Iriſh. This diſguſted and alienated from them, 
the Triſh of the pale, who ſerved under Preſton.” 
Lord Digby, to whom' the idea of a treaty with the 
Engliſn parliament was particularly diſguſting, 7 0 
ed, that from this diſagreement of the Iriſh, govern 
ment might be able to effect an accommodation, Und 
one or other of the parties. As the perſon moſt pro- 
per to aſſiſt in ſuch a deſign, he employed the Mar- 
quiſs of Clanricarde, Upon entering on the buſineſs, 
he found the terms of O'Nial to be ſuch, as Ormond' 
could not be perſuaded to comply with. Among 
other conditions, he inſiſted, that Dublin, Droghe- 
da, and other garriſon towns, within the Proteſtant 
quarters, ſhould be delivered up to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, Shortly after, commiſſioners from the par⸗ ; 
| lament, arrived at Dublin, with a number of men, 


and a ſupply of money ind: proviſions; on which, 


ONial and his men decamped, and with the Namco . 


and the ſupreme council, Who had attended the 
ſiege, returned to Kilkenny. Preſton ver fl 
With — a negociation for peace had been alſo 

opened. 


| Orr et h wore it FED "UP ſucceſsful. i 
| Upon this proſpect, he refuſed to comply with. the 
conditions, Propoſed. to him by the parliament com- 
miſſi nich, they reimbarked, and carried 
the forces they had brought with them to the pro- 
vince of Ulſter... The terms propoſed to Preſton 
were, that the penal ſtatutes. ſhould be repealed, 
that the Roman Catholics ſnhould hold the churches, 
of ; which they were now in poſſeſſion, until the 
King's, pleaſure were known; that Preſton's troops. 
were to be received into the g riſon towns, in his 
Majeſty's ſervice, and Preſton, under the command 
of the Marquis. of Clanricarde, to be made lieute- 
"E444 general. En Queen. and Prince of Wales 
were to. confirm theſe. articles, and France to gua- 
rantee the performance of them. Contrary to a de- 
termined purpoſe, not to grant ſuch: indulgence to 
Roman Catholics, in reſpect to xcligion, from which; 
no ſolicitation, hitherto, could tempt, him to depart, 
Ormond was prevailed. with to give his conſent. 
Preſton agreed to the terms, and, having ſettled all 
matters with the lord lieutenant, neceſſary to the 
execution of their ſchemes, marched off with his ar- 
my; But, he had not proceeded far, when he was 
met by meſſenger from the Nuncio, wha. com- 
manded him, in his name, to. renounce his engage- 
ments. with Ormond, and to diſperſe, his Army, 
adding, that if he did not, he would excommuni- 
cate him. Ereſton obeyed, informed. Clanricarde, 
that he had changed his ſentiments, and in a ſew 
days, publiſned his recantation. T here ſtill re- 
mained with Ormond a dawn of hope. The gene: 
ral dern, was ſoon to meet, and there was a poſ- 
— Fa they would not approve the violent 
of the Nuncio. But, by bis addreſs 
influence, a majority of the returns 
were 
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were favourable. to the wiſhes of Rinuncini. The | 
aſſembly juſtified his condugt, and would. liſten | ta 
no offers from government, which were not, in the 
higheſt degree, favourable to the intereſt of the Ca- 
tholic religion. In this, Ormond, who ſeems to 
have repented of his conceſſions to ö abſo- 
lutely refuſed to gratify them. 
| ALL hopes of aſſiſtance from iz pg were how! 
extinguiſhed, and the King's affairs in England ut- 
terly ruined, Ormond adviſed with the council, 
and called the parliament to conſult” with them, 1 in 
| 67 5 to what was beſt to be done, in this extremi-. 
They both agreed, that it was his duty ta re- 
0 15 the government, upon their own terms, to the 
Engliſh parliament, With this advice, he deter- 
mined_ to comply. There was 3 circum- 166 
ſtance 1 in the con uc of the Lord Lieutenant, 2 <a 
on this occaſion, which merits notice. The Iriſh, Pare 
hament preſented him an addreſs of thanks, in an- 
ſwer to which, ſpeaking of the King, he proteſts that 
& he never received any commiſſions from him, which 
did not 285 him to be a wiſe, a pious and 91 85 50 
ant Prince.” wh . To; Mention none other of his Maje- 


My 


Ke to bis making. A private treaty Nich the 1 1 
Catholics, and which, on account of their appearing 
to him quite improper, he would not execute? It 
would ſeem that, in this inſtance, Ormond ſacrificed 
his ſincerity to his affeQion for Charles, and a deſire 
of removing thoſe imputations, which had been « 
upon his character by the Proteſtants. Another p 
of his conduct cannot be juſtified, After he had 
newed the negociation with the parliament of 5 
land, he, privately, in conſequence of inſtructions 
from, the Queen, attempted, once more, to brag 
about 


. embarked for England. On his departure, 
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forty ſeven, Qrmond ſigned articles of agree- 
ment with the parlament of England, by which, he 
engaged to refign into their hands the government, 
upon condition, that neither Proteſtants or recuſants 
' ſhould be moleſted, who had not engaged i in the in- 
ſurrection; that, with reſpect to himſelf, he ſhould 
be permitted to enjoy his eſtate, and be protected 
from all demands of a public nature; that for twelve 
months, he ſhould be prateQed from all private ſuits, 
reſpecting either his perfon or property; that he 
| ſhould be paid thirteen thouſand eight hundred and 
ſeventy ſeven pounds, which he had expended in 
the public ſervice ; that, for the convenience of ſet- 
ling his affairs, he ſhould be allowed to ſtay in Dub- 
lin until the twenty eighth. of July, and then | to 
take with him any friends wha 1 night chooſe to ac 
company him. Mean time, as a ſecurity of the 
agreement, on his part, his ſecond ſon Lord Roſ- 


common, Sir James Ware and Colonel Chicheſfer, 
; were # fent over'to England : as "hoſtages. ' © 


Som time before, a regiment. had arrived from 
England. They Why ſent, by their agents, two 
thou land men to ſu pport their intereſt * this Hun- 
| try. 
Arx the appointed time, is ſword of ſtate, and, 
With it, all authority, was delivered up by the Lord 
Lieutenant to the commiſſioners, upon which, he 
| Colonel 
Jones was made governor Or Dublin, and veſted 
| with 
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with the command of the Leinſter forces. We muſt 
obſerve, that the commiſſioners, even before Or- 
mond departed, publiſhed an order for diſcontinuing. 
the liturgy, and, by their authority, commanded the. 
directory to be aſed in all the churches of the city.” 
This was a ſhameful inconſiſtence. For if they con- 
ſidered the eſtabliſhment of the liturgy, to be an im- 25 
poſition on the liberty of conſcience, what right had 
they, upon their own, principles, to ſubſtitute i in its 
place, à different form of religion? Was not this 
equally unjuſt, with reſpect to the ſentiments of 
thoſe who, from a convichigg of it's impropriety, 
could not receive it? Phe privileges of Chriſtians 
have ſuffered exceedingly, in conſequence of parti- 
cular forms of our religion being made a ſupport of 
civil authority. The empire of Chriſt, whoſe ſole 
object is, to enlighten the underſtanding, to purify - 
the heart, and animate to the practice of virtue, ig 
totally diſtinat from all views of worldly policy, As 
to bigotry, which, in it's original principles, | is gene- 
rally pride, ambition, or 2 party ſpirit gratified un- 
der the ſemblance of religion, it has ever been diſ- 
graceful to Chriſtianity, an enemy. to the kind 88 
tions, and tbe bane of human happineſs, | 

"Tas. truth of. theſe remarks not only appeary | 
from the intereſted yiew 7 and the unkind treatment 
of each other, by which the different denomingtions 
of Proteſtants were at this time diſtinguiſhed, but 
alſo in "the conduct of the Roman Catholics, 
: Though a reſtraint of the ſame kind, was one of the 
grieyances of which they themſelves chiefly \ com- 
plained, they would not permit the Proteſtants pub- 

lily to profeſs their religion, vithin the Tough of 
any of their quarters. 

Taovon the conduct of the Ich, in their ern | 
actions with Ocmond,' had been marked by a —_ 
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of folly, and his own behaviour, with reſpect to the 
late treaty, could not be Juſtified, yet. Preſton de- 
termined to give every oppeſition to the power of 
the Engliſh parliament, in which reſolution he was 
Joined by Lord Taafe, who, in the place of Lord 
Mufkerry, had been put at the head of the Munſter 
army, Having reduced Naas and fome other places, 
he advanced to attack Trim, In order to ſtop his 
pftogreſs, Jones was obliged to leave the capital, at 
the head of a body of troops. The Iriſh general en- 
deavoured to take advantage of this circumſtance, 
and, by a forced march, to ſurpriſe Dublin. Jones 
purſued, came up with Preſton, at a place called 
Dungan hill, and obtained over him a compleat vic- 
tory, Three thouſand of the Iriſh. were killed in 
this battle, and a number of them taken priſoners. 
They likewiſe loft their arms, baggage and artillery, 
For this fervice, the Engliſh parliament ſettled upon 
Jones five. hundred. pounds à year, out of the for- 
feited lands. They were very liberal of what did 
not belong to them. But Ireland ſeems to have 
been conſidered by them as their abſolute property. 
___ IneLvzxcED by Rinuncini, the ſupreme council 
took from general. Preſton. t 2 e greateſt part of his 
ſorces, and placed them under the command of bis 
favourite, O'Nial, who, with much indiſcretion, led 
his army to the vicinity of Dublin, which he waſted | 
with fire and ſword, This contributed to encreaſe 
the diſagreement, which, for ſome time paſt, 


ſubſiſted betwixt the old lriſh 1809. the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the pale.. CEE 


* 
„ 742 
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Wirn reſpect to the affairs of Munſter, g 
Lifle having. been, created lord heutenant of Ireland 
by the parliament, had landed, the preceding Fe- 
i at # Horkts with a SHI 422 of troops; thirty 

zouſand pounc 406.8 {opal} ſupply. of arms and 
ammunition» 


ammunition. There he found the officets of the ar- 
my diſaffected, and all other matters in a moſt un- 
promiſing ſituation. His commiſſion being almoſt 
expired, he ſhortly after returned to England. 
 Incntqutn had been much diſtreſſed, by the 
want of proviſions. In Sumniet, neceſſity forced 
im to the field; he waſted the country, reduced ſe- 
veral forts belonging to the enemy, and took Caſhel 
by ſtorm: Here he put a number of Iriſh to the 
ſword, among whom were ſeveral clergymen. This 
act of cruelty ſubſected him, and juſtly, to ſevere 
reflections. The preſervation of the army under 
Lord Taafe, was of great importance to the cauſe of 
the Roman Catholics ; for this reaſon, he had cauti- 
ouſly avoided a general engagement with the ene- 
my. But, provoked by the depredations of Inchi- 
quin, the Nuncio and his friends infiſted, that Lord 
Taafe ſhould act with more vigour. In conſequence 
of theſe orders, at Knocknoneſs, the thirteenth of 
November, he engaged Inchiquin. After great ef- 
forts of valour on each fide, he yielded the victory 
to Inchiquin. It was one of the moſt unfortunate 
| battles, to the Iriſh, which had been fought ſince the 
beginning of the rr... nes IE 
Wet intelligence of this victory reached the 
Engliſh parliament, they voted a letter of thanks to 
Inchiquin, a preſent of a thoufand pounds to him- 
ſelf, and ten thouſand pounds to his ſoldiers. But, 
by not remitting the money, they fruſtrated the ex- 
pectation which this raiſed; in Inchiquin and his ar- 
my. Chagrined by the diſappointment, and tired of 
the difficulties with which he had ſtruggled, he de- 
ſerted the parliament, and. with his troops, en- 
gaged once more in the cauſe of the royaliſts. © 
Tur late defeat which their troops had ſuſtained, 
with the unpromiſing aſpect of their affairs, induced 
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ne-council to wiſh. for a. ceſſation, with In- 
4 To. induce him to this, Lord Taafe and 
| General-Preſton-entered into a ſolemn engagement, 
that, if he complied with. their. defires, they would 
ſupport Charles againſt all thoſe who were hoſtile to 
his government. This was new fuel to the paſſions 
of Rinuncini.. - He acted the ſame extravagant part 
as formerly. Prudence is a virtue unknown to en- 
thuſiaſts and bigots; for although the Catholics were 
divided among themſelves, . and preſſed by difficul- 
ties, no treaty could pleaſe. him, which did not 
make proviſion for the Papal-claims, in their utmoſt 
extent, and ſecure the eſtabliſhment of their reli- 
gion, on the moſt honourable and permanent foun- 
dation. His oppoſition protracted: the buſineſs, for 
ſome time, but could not prevent it from being ac- 
compliſhed. The ceſſation was concluded, and, on 
the ſeventh of May, publiſhed; Rinuncini, having 
proteſted againſt this meaſure, and excommunicated 
thoſe concerned in it, caſt himſelf, once more, for 
aſſiſtance, ' upon O'Nial, who, under his banner, 
proclaimed war, and proceeded to hoſtilities againſt 
the ſupreme council. Some ineffeftual efforts con- 
vinced him, that his own force was not ſufficient to 
the accompliſhment of this deſign. Though the 
views of the parliamentarians were, of all others, the 
moſt inconſiſtent with his principles, and that of the 
party he eſpouſed, yet, with conſent of the Nuncio, 
he made offers of accommodation to Jones. Jones 
molt willingly embraced them. In conſequence of 
_ this, O'Nial was permitted to lead his army through 
Leinſter, to the aſſiſtance of Athlone, then beſieged 
by the confederates. But his attempts to relieve it 
were ineffeQual, His next enterpriſe was, to ſeize 
Kilkenny, and take the clergy, who were aſſembled 

iers,. by ſurpriſe; had this deſign, been 
accompliſhed, 
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accompliſhed, it would have a capital ſtroke, 
but he was Sap en by Inchiquin, who, having 
ſeaſonably diſcovered his intention, advanced with a 
body of forces and protected the town. Inchiquin, 
having been joined by.a part of Preſton's army, en- 
deavoured to bring O'Nial to an engagement, but 
the dexterity of that experienced general fruſtrated 
his deſign. O'Nial was obliged to lead back his | 
army to Ulſter. 

Sous time before, the 3 pad delegated 
commiſſioners to France, Spain, and Italy, to treat 
of their affairs. The commiſſioners to France re- 
turned in September, and brought with them the 
following anſwer, in writing. from the Queen and 
Prince of Wales, which they communicated to the 
general aſſembly, then convened at Kilkenny, that 
they were willing, to give them every ſatisfaction in 
their power, in reſpect to the matters, which they 
wiſhed ſhould be done, ſo far as was conſiſtent with 
the honor and intereſt of his majeſty, but that as 
their agents had not the neceſſary powers, for finally 
adjuſting all points, full authority would be given, 
by the Queen and Prince, to thoſe whom they would 
approve delegated by them, to receive their propo- 

ſals, and conclude. all matters.” This opened a 

_ proſpect of peace, with which the aſſembly were 

much pleaſed, who, as the ſtrongeſt evidence of their 
ſentiments. and intentions, proclaimed O'Nial a 
_ traitor. . With reſpect to the Nuncio, they had for- 
merly appealed to Rome, againſt the impolitick and 
violent meaſures, which he had purfued, they now 


. appealed there againſt him, a ſecond time, in which 


they. were ſupported by two archbiſhops, twelve 
_ biſhops, by the ſecular clergy in their dioceſes, and 
by thoſe of the enn e orders, moſt diſtin- | 
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puiſhed for moderation, for Ry and regula- 
=y of eonduct: A 
ua Adieu. 
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HE ſaints principles, which ba Ae & di 

mond fo zealouſly to the fortunes of Charles, 
induced him, when he left Ireland, to go to Lon- 
don, to be ready, on any favourable occurrence, to 
exert himſelf farther in his behalf. But the parlia- 
ment ſuſpected his deſigns, and iſſued an order for 
apprehending him, to avoid which, he fled to Saint 
Germains, where he was admitted to the particular 
ehfidence of the Queen and Prince. It was now 
thought expedient, to ſend him back again to Ire- 
Und, of which he had been continued lord lieute- 
nant, by the King, to unite Inchiquin, Preſton, 
| Taafe, and all others, who were diſpoſed to ſupport 
bis cauſe. In the beginning of September, he 
landed at Cork, but brought with him little aid; 
however, to prevent his friends from being fu 
| raged, he affured them that conſiderable aſſiſtance 
would follow, and endeavoured to rouſe their ſpirits, 
by repreſenting the King's affairs in the moſt fa- 
vourable point of view. Charles was now engaged 
in the treaty of Newport, on which occaſion, he de- 
clared to the parliament, that they had full liberty, 
notwithſtanding any ceſſation which might have 
been concluded with them, by his friends, to proſe- 
cute the war againſt the Iriſh. Never ſcrupulous to 
facrifice his ſincerity to his views of private advan- 
tage, he wrote to Ormond, not to be ſurpriſed by 
his conceſſions to the parliament, but to follow the 
inſtructions which he ſhould receive, from the Queen 
and Prince of Wales. Veſted with ample es 
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by them, Ormond met the Roman Catholic, com- 


miſſioners, at his houſe near Carrick, from whence, . 
the buſineſs, after. ſome conſultation, was adjourned 


to Kilkenny. Several cauſes of delay infervened, 


but the agents from the the Pope, having now re- 
turned, without bringing to the Iriſh, from his Ho- 
lineſs, any encouragement to proſecute the war, 
and the deſigns of the army on the life of the King, 
being diſcovered, whoſe death they apprehended 
would be the ruin of their affairs, a treaty was ſet- 
tled, and ratified, the ſeventeenth of January, ſix- 
teen hundred and forty eight. In relation to civil 
matters, the articles were nearly the ſame with thoſe 
of the peace of ſixteen hundred and forty ſix. As 
to their religion, the Iriſh were to have liberty to 
_ exerciſe it, unreſtrained by the penal ſtatutes. Un- 
til the king s pleaſure ſhould be known, they were 
to keep all the churches, which they now poſſeſſed, 
and, which ſtrongly marked the depreſſion of the 
royal party, twelve commiſſioners of truſt were cho- 
ſen by the Roman Catholics, who were not only 
guardians, with reſpect to the faithful performance of 
the treaty, but, equally with Ormond, ' were veſted 
with powers, in relation to the levying of ſoldiers, 
raiſing money, and all other points of civil autho- 
rit 
Tuis buſineſs had ſcarcely been {aided when 
intelligence of the King's death reached Ireland. 
This awful cataſtrophe, which, in all it's circumſtan- 
ces, was unprecedented in the hiſtory of mankind, | 
made upon the minds of the people of both coun- 
tries, very different impreſſions. The Preſbyteri- 
ans, who had oppoſed the King, not with'a view to 
extinguiſh monarchy, but to reſtrain the prerogative _ 
within conſtitutional limits, were much diſpleaſed 
with it. The royaliſts, who conſidered all refitanor 
. * to 
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to the . of majeſty, not only as unjuſt, but 
high V criminal, beheld it with indignation, as an 
"at of cruelty, which ſhould bring down upon all 
"concerned i in it, the, vengeance of heaven. On the 
other hand, the independents exulted in it, as a 
moſt 1 eritorious ſacrifice to the violated rights of a 
free people. Es | 
Wirz reſpect to the queſtion conſidered in itſelf, 
"whether Charles merited death? It muſt be anfwer- 
ed in the negative; if he poſſeſſed the throne, by 
an inde feaſible hereditary right; if the privilege, by 
which he was conſtituted ſovereign, raiſed him ſu- 
perior to law; if he was not confined by it's obli- 
_gations ,, if, whatever might be the meaſures of his 
government, ſive obedience, and non reſiſtance 
were due to him, by his ſubjects, and he might vio- 
late their liberty, without being accountable for his 
conduct, at the bar, of e any human tribunal. But we 
"muſt anſwer it in the affirmative, if the powers 
which, he en joyed, as king, were derived to him 
- from | the people; . if he was placed over them, by 
Providence, to be the guardian of their rights, to be 
their common father, not to make them the inſtru- 
1ents. of thoſe deteſtable meaſures, which reſult 
rom pride, from ambition, and the love of arbitrary 
power. We muſt anſwer it in the affirmative, if 
Princes do not ceaſe to be men, if the rules of juſtice 
ought to be equally ſacred to them, with the reſt of 
their fellow creatures; if the peace, the property, 
the lives of millions, may not be ſacrificed to the 
paſſions of a ſingle individual. 
It may be aid, that the deſpotic meaſures of 
Charles, commenced almoſt with the day on which 
he aſcended the Engliſh throne. He quarrelled with 
his firſt, and every ſucceeding parliament, in conſe- 
quence of his attempts to deprive them and the peo- 
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: ple of their juſt privileges. He extorted money 
from his ſubjects, by a violent ſtretch” of preroga- 
tive; thoſe who refuſed to comply with his imperi- 


ous demands, he puniſhed by the ſentence of courts, 
eſtabliſhed on principles arbitrary and unconſtitution- 


al. He made the moſt flagrant attack on the liberties 


of Scotland. With reſpect to Ireland, the tyrannical 


government of Lord Strafford, was guided by his 
inſtructions. During the whole of his aUminiſtrati- 


on, both Proteſtants and Roman Catholies, com- 


plained, and juſtly, of violated rights. "The inju- 
ries which the latter ſuffered from him, provoked 


their reſentment; and awakened in them, a ſenſe of 


their former grievances, and the confuſions of Eng- 


land, of which he was the original cauſe, were among 
the leading circumſtances, which gave occaſion to 


the inſurrection. For the thouſatids, in both king- 


doms, who periſhed by the civil war; for the ten 
thouſands who were robbed by it, of their property, 


and reduced to the moſt diſtreſſing circumſtances, 
the life of one man was a ſmall atonement. 


Bu r, in reſpe& to the authority of the tribunal, 


by which he was tried, it was moſt exceptionable. 


As the people at large had been injured; none 
but thoſe inveſted fairly with authority by them, 
and by whom they were adequately repreſented, to- 


gether with the peers of the realm, had a right, by 
the principles of reaſon and the conſtitution, to 
fide over ſuch an unprecedented, ſuch an wvfal 


and ſolemn act of national juſtice. "Some time be- 
ſore the tryal, an hundred members of the houſe of 
commons had been violently expelled. The ninety 
which remained, were not only totally inadequate, as 
the repreſentatives of the people, but ſubje& to mi- 
litary controul, and too much under the influence of 
hat ambition, which was the cauſe of thoſe uncon- 
8 2 | Nitutional 
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5 ſütutional meaſures | in the government of Charles, 
for which he was condemned. 
„ / Farewell, 


LETTER. XXVII. 


TP ON the 3 of bis father, Checks the ge 
; cond was proclaimed king, by Ormond, at 
1 "Fatal and Carrick, which example, was follow- 
ce, in all the other parts of Ireland, in poſſeſſion of 
the royaliſts. But their cauſe declined apace. One 
1548. eircumſtance now took place, which, had it 
| happened ſooner, would have been very con- 
 ducive to it's intereſt. Rinuncini had left the king- 
dom, finding that the death of the late King had 
| heightened againſt him, the reſentment of the more 
moderate Roman Catholics, who foreſaw, that this 


event was likely to extinguiſh all hopes of thoſe ad- 


vantages, of which his obſtinacy had deprived them. 
But, before his departure, his ſpirit was too univer- 
_ ſally diffuſed, and had made too deep an impreſſion 
on the minds of his partizans, to be quickly eradi- 
cated. In particular, O'Nial was a thorough con- 
vert to his principles. He would have been a con- 
ſiderable acquiſition, to the royal cauſe, could Or- 
mond have prevailed with him to enter into his 
views, but that he could not accompliſh, 

Six Charles Coote, having got poſſeſſion of Derry, 
held it, in behalf of the parliament, and General 
Monck, being detached by them to the North, 
with a body of forces, had ſeized Carrickfergus. 
Probably, neither of theſe ſchemes would have been 
effected, had not the ſtate of their affairs, made it 
neceſſary for the Scotch government to recall a con- 
ſiderable part of their troops from Ulſter. To thoſe 
f — who remained, from a dependence on the 
J | diſpleaſure 
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| diſpleaſure which the y had conceived, at the late 

revolution of affairs in England, Ormond applied 
for aſſiſtance, A number of their officers were diſ- 
; poſed to comply with his deſire. Could he have 
ſent them an eſcort of horſe, for their ſecurity, 
they would have led a body of troops to his aid; 
but he found himſelf unable to accompliſh this, ſo 
had no reſource, but the forces ſtipulated by the 
confederates. The men the y promi iſed, could have 
been eaſily procured, but, in raiſing the neceſſary 
ſupplies, - there was great difficulty. Much 16 4 9. , 
backwardneſs was diſcovered, by the ſeveral” S 
diſtricts, in the payment of their reſpective propor- 
tions, and thoſe , See, to e e the buſt- 
neſs, were unfaithful. | 

 Apovry this time, an Engliſh fleet artbivdan at Kin- 
ale, a circumſtance from which Ormond might have 
derived much advantage, had Prince Rupert, by 
whom it was commanded, been diſpoſed to promote. 
his intereſt, and to act with the prudence and mo- 
deration, which the critical ſtate of their affairs ſo 
much required. But, being a rigid Catholic, and 
at the ſame time, of a haughty untractable temper, 
he treated the Proteſtants with much incivility. His 
conduct was very offenſive to them. To forward 
the views of O'Nial was more agreeable to him, 
than to promote the intereſt of the Marquiſs, or of 
thoſe who were influenced by moderate ſentiments. 
It was an object of conſequence to block up the 
principal harbours, and prevent the parliamentarians 
from receiving reinforcements, and other neceſſary 
ſupplies. Prince Rupert was requeſted to employ 
his ſhips in this ſervice; but to no purpoſe. Some 
time after, - he was himſelf blocked up by a fleet of 
the parliament, ih which ſituation he continued all 
CONE: ET 4 
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Cnanrrs was at this time, at the Hague. Or- 
moni had urged him to come over to Ireland, from 
a perſuaſion that his preſence would have raiſed the 
ſpirits of his friends, and in other reſpecis, have 
ſerved. his cauſe eſſentially. With this advice he 
was reſolved to comply; but being diſappointed of 
the neceſſary ſupplies, which he expected either 
from rate or Holland, he was forced to drop the 
Wann the alen of the 5 for action e 
| Ormond; having collected eight thouſand men, and 
borrowed, for the ſervice, from his friends, a ſmall. 
ſum of money, took the field. He reduced Kildare 
and Some other, inconſidetable places, after which, 
being reinforced by two thouſand men, he led wo | 
troops to the capital, where he had many friends, 
the reduction of which would have been a matter of 
the greateſt conſequence. - To prevent the enemy 
in the neighbourhood from diſturbing him in his fu- 
ture operations, he ſent off towards Drogheda, a 


detachment under the command of Inchiquin, his 


lieutenant general, who routed a body of cavalry, 
which had been diſpatched to that place by Jones, 
and reduced the town. | Encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
he led his men northwards. Having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Dundalk, Newry, Carlingford and Green- 
caſtle, he returned to Finglas, where Ormond with 
his troops was encamped. 

Tux parliament, convinced of hon great impor- 
tanee, the preſervation of Dublin was to their cauſe 
in this country, had ſent over to Jones, two thou- 
ſand foot and ſix hundred horſe, with money and 
other neceſſaries. But there was another circum- 
ſtanoe, ſtill more diſcouraging to Ormond. The royal 


garriſons in Munſter, were in a very weak condition, 
and certain intelligence 1 arrived, that Oliver 
8 : | Cromwell, 


OF. TRELAND,. 10g. 
Cromyell, one of the parliament generals, lay at 
Briſtol, with a large army, ready to ed for, 
that province. Thither ( Ormond was obliged to de. 
tach Inchiquin with three regiments 0 of horle. The 
remainder of the army, which lay encarpped i in the 
vicinity. of Dublin, was by no means ſufficiently 
ſtrong, to form a regular lege. 5 The only means, 
by which the 0 could want their 168 | 


gs 


a caſtle called 28 ſituated at a fiel 752 
tance from the town. Purcell was ſent i upon this 
ſervice, with fifteen | undred foot, late in Ie even- 
ing. The diſtance from the camp was only a mile, 
but, from the unfaithfulneſs of his guide, ſome con- 
ſiderable time was ſpent, before he reached the caſtle; 
he took poſſeſſion of it, but had made little progreſs 
in fortifying it when the morning appeared. Jones, 
on perceiving what was done, immediately attacked 
the detachment, diſlodged, and purſued it to the 
main body of the army, which was ſeized by a 
ſudden pannic, and fled from all quarters. In this 
battle, which happened in the end of July, Ormond 
loſt only ſix hundred men. But, which was of the 
greateſt conſequence, he loſt all his baggage, tent 
equipage, ammunition and arms. He now retired ta 
Ballyſhannon, which he reduced. From thence, he” 
marched to Kilkenny ; where having aſſembled as 
many of his broken army as could be collected, and 
being reinforoed by three hundred horſe, he ad- 

vanced to Trim. Colonel Jones had inveſted 
a this movement obliged. him to 0 raiſe the 

ſiege. 


Do KING 
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. „ theſe tranſactions, the Engliſh forces in oy. 
Vilter, who, for ſome time after the death of 
Charles, were undecided in their reſolutions, with 
reſpect to the party in whoſe favour they ſhould 
declare, had determined to ſupport the royal cauſe, 
and beſieged Sir Charles Coote in Derry. 
NorwirhHsTAN DINO the averſion, which the 
parliament of England had diſcayered to the Ro- 
man , Catholics, you have , ſeen that Jones had 
formed a connexion with ONial ; to the ſame ge- 
neral, Coote, in the'preſent emergence, applied for 
aſſiſtance. Tempted by the promiſe of five thou- 
ſand pounds, O'Nial put his army in motion and 
advanced towards Derry. Upon his approach, the 
Engliſh forces broke oP their ny and raiſed the 
9 . 


HE egit A e of Ormond, were vhs 
1 natural conſequence of his situation. His 
troops were quite incompetent, in numbers and in 
neceſſary ſupplies, to the ſervice in which they had 
engaged; they were divided in their ſentiments, 
and his authority ſubject to the perpetual controul, 
of the commiſſioners of truſt. In conſequence of 
the defeat at Rathmines, the ſpirits of his party were 
depreſſed, and the contributions, which before had . 
been yery backward, were paid with till more re- 
luctance. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouraging Cir- 
curnſtances, the Marquiſs exerted himſelf in every 
quarter, in collecting forces, and making all other 
preparations, with a view to attempt, once more, 
the reduction of Dublin, but the deſign proved 
abortive. : 


N WY 


By arts of cab addreſs, $4 ppc by 
his courage and diſtinguiſhed military abilities, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, in the courſe of the civil war, had 
acquired greater influence, than any other of the 
popular leaders, and raiſed himſelf to a high com- 
mand in the parliament army. In breaking the 
ſtrength, and procuring the death of the late King, 
he had been a very active inſtrument. But his ex- 
ertions did not proceed from a hatred of tyranny, 
or a deſire to promote the public cauſe ; they were 
all intereſted; his heart was corrupted by ambition; 
in order to have an opportunity of gratifying, ſtill 
farther, this his predominant paſſion, he got himſelf 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, and made com- 
mander in chief of the forces, which the parliament 
were now enabled to ſend there, to put an end to 
the war. He embarked at Briſtol, and on the fif- 
teenth of Auguſt,” landed at Dublin; to which, in- 
ſtead of Munſter, for which he defigned, he was 
driven by a firong” gale. He brought with him 
eight thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, a conſide- 
rable ſum of money, and other neceſſaries. His 
firſt act of government, was to iſſue a proclamation 
of pardon, to all who would lay down their arms, 
— ſubmit to the parliament. Many accepted of 
Having appointed Theophilus Jones governor 
of Dublin, and adjuſted thoſe civil matters, which 
required his attention, he put his army in motion, 
and laid ſiege to Drogheda. Ormond being aware 
of this, had taken care to repair the fortifications of 
that city, to furniſh it with neceſſaries, and a garri- 
ſon of two thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, 
which he placed under the command of Sir Arthur 
Aſton, an officer of diſtinguiſned reputation. He 
had likewiſe ſtrengthened his little remaining army, 
7 a reinforcement, from the troops of Inchiquin, 
with 


* 
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with which he advanced to Portleſter, to be. ready, 
if an opportunity offered, to give aſſiſtance to the 
town. But theſe precautions were uſeleſs. Crom 


well led his artillery to the walls, in which, he in 


two days, made a conſiderable. breach. He imme- 
diately aſſaulted the town, and took it by ſtorm. 


Quarter had been promiſed to all who would lay 


down their arms, notwithſtanding, by, order of their 


moſt inhuman general, the conquerors put the gar- 


riſon and inhabitants to the ſword, without regard 
to ſex, age, or condition. Five days were ſpent 
in this bloody maſſacre. Ormond, in one of his 
letters on the ſubject of this harrid ſcene, ſays, the 
cruelties, commmitted by Cromwell, on this occa- 
ſion, would make as many ſeveral pictures of inhu- 
manity, as are to be found in the book of martyrs, 
or in the relation of the maſſacre of Amboyna.” The 
intended effect of this deteſtable example, was fully 
accompliſhed. Trim, Dundalk, Carlingford, Newry, 
Liſburn, Belfaſt, Coleraine, were all, in a very ſhort 
time, ſurrendered to Cromwell. He next directed 
his march through the province of Leinſter, preſerv- 


ing a communication with the fleet, which coaſted 


along the ſhore, to protect his army on that quarter, 
and to furniſh it with the neceflary ſupplies. Every 
place, through which he paſſed, ſubmitted to his 
arms. Ormond had found means to throw into 


Wicklow, a reinforcement of two thouſand men; 


but the treachery of the governor, rendered this ef- 
fort to ſafe it ineffectual. Wexford was taken in 
September, whoſe wretched inhabitants ſhared - the 
ſame melancholy fate with thoſe of Drogheda. This 
inhuman man, has left the remembrance of his cru- 


_ elty, in the minds of — written in A abs- 


wu. of ond, 
Ross, | 
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Ross, upon 3 55 river Barrow, was the next ſcene 
of his military qperations, which, upon terms, was 
 alſo.delivered-up to him. Previous to this, Crom 
well had detached a body: of forces, to lay ſiege to 
the fort of Duncannon; hete à ſtop was put to the 
progreſs of his arms. The garriſon defended; them 
ſelves with ſpirit. A ſevere ſeaſon, enereaſed the 
difficulties of his ſoldiers, many of whom fell vie- 
tims to an infectious diſorder, As a rejnforcement, 
fifteen hundred men were ſent to him from Dublin; 
Inchiquin attacked them in their march, and was 
defeated. They advanced, and arrived ſafe at Dun- 
cannon. Notwithſtanding, Wogan, the governor, 
perſiſted. in his defence. His conduct was marked 
by diſtinguiſhed magnanimity. Lord Caſtlehaven, 
by a ſtroke of generalſhip, ſaved Duncannon. That. | 
nobleman, who held in the ſervice of the confede- 
rates a principal command, found means of getting 
into the fort. He viewed the ſituation of the ene- 
my, and formed a ſcheme, which he immediately 
put in execution. In the beginning of the night, 
he conveyed into the fort, eighty horſes, which he 
mounted with an equal number of oſſicers. Theſe 
ſallied forth, made great ſlaughter of the enemy, 
and retired before the morning. The Engliſh knew. 
that there were no horſe in Duneannon, therefore 
| ſuppoſed, that the aſſault had been made by a rein- 
forcement of the enemy, arrived for the relief of 
Duncannon. Alarmed by this nenen they | 
raiſed the ſiege. 5 

Ox Muonp was obliged in a 8 meaſure to lie 
inactive during theſe tranſactions. During the re- 
mainder of the Summer, after Cromwell's arrival, 
being deficient in force, and in every neceſſary, and 
continually thwarted by the commiſſioners of truſt, 
who matched all his motions with a ſuſpi picious 098. 
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he was incapable of oppoſing his operations. In 
the beginning of Winter, when it was neceſſary to 


diſtribute his troops into quarters, and he propo- 
ſed to diſpoſe of them in the manner moſt condu- 


cive to the ſecurity of the garriſons, thoſe belong- 


ing to the confederates abſolutely. refuſed to admit, 


| within their walls, Proteſtant ſoldiers. In conſe- 


quence of this obſtinacy, they were rendered much 


| leſs capable of defence. At laft, Ormond was ena- 

| bled to draw together a body of forces, which were 

- ſtrengthned by a conſiderable reinforcement, from 
the army of O'Nial, with whom he had lately con- 
cluded an accommodation, and who died himfelf 
ſhortly after: He now took the field, and perceiv- 
ing that Cromwell had paſſed the Barrow, and was 
advancing towards Kilkenny, determined, if poſſi- 
ble, to bring him to an engagement; but, of a 

_  fudden, he turned aſide over the Suir, with a reſo- 
lution to beſiege Waterford. Ormond had the ad- 
dreſs to convey into the town, fifteen hundred Ca- 
tholic ſoldiers; no other would be received. Crom 


well having made himſelf maſter of the fort of Paſ- 
ſage, the garriſon of Waterford began to be alarm- 


ed. Ormond haſtened to it's aſſiſtance from Clon- 


mell. Upon his approach, Cromwell raiſed the 
fiege. Whatever hopes the royaliſts might have 
entertained, from this diſappointment of tho Eng- 


1h general, they were ſpeedily blaſted. 


Lonxp Broghill, ſon to the Earl of Cork, had 
gone over to England, to attend the fotturies of 


Charles, whoſe intereſt, on all occaſions, he had 


warmly eſpouſed. Cromwell ſeized  hinr by ſur- 


priſe, 'told him he was well acquainted with his 


defigns, and that he muſt either embrace the inte- 
reſt of the parliament, or be ſent priſoner to the 
er. Broghill preferred the former of theſe al- 


 ternatives, 


ternatives, in confequence of which, he was ſet at 
liberty, and came over to Ireland, determined to 
give ſubſtantial proofs of his zeal, for the cauſe in 
which he had now engaged. He ſerved it moſt ef- 
fectually, for, by practiſing ſecretly with the Pro- 
teſtants of Munſter, he prevailed with them, to de- 
tach themſelves ſrom the Iriſh, and to deliver up 
their pricipal towns into the hands of Oliver Crom- 
well. By this revolution, the Proteſtant cauſe was 
not only conſiderably ſtrengthned, but his ſoldiers 
were accommodated in quarters for the Winter, 
much more comfortable than they could otherwiſe 
have procured. | _ 
Mu ru. deep/ rooted Jail had . 
the loyaliſts of the Proteſtant and Roman Catholic 
perſuaſion, from uniting with any degree of confi- 
dence or affection. The ſlender ties by which 
they had been connected, were now almoſt entirely 
diſſolved. Suſpicion of the Proteſtants became ge- 
neral. Ormond felt the change moſt ſeverely, 
which had taken place in Munſter, and the conſe- 
quent alienation of the Roman Catholics. Nan 
compelled him to quit the field. | 
Tux factious ſpirit of theſe contending parties ru- 
ined their own cauſe. They were full of diſtruſt 
and jealoufy. The Roman Catholics oppoſed Or- 
mond, and this oppoſition was chiefly raiſed by the 
artifices of the Marquiſs of Antrim, who wiſhed to 
riſe on his ruin. Antrim, we haye ſeen, was made 
lieutenant general, by the aſſembly at Kilkenny. 
This office he relinquiſhed in diſguſt. Afterwards, 
he was appointed by them, to a command in the 
northern army, of which, ſor his vanity and miſcon- 
duct, they deprived him. Filled with reſentment 
for this affront, he had united himſelf intimately with 
hd Nuncio and- O'Nial, and laboured to ſupport 
their 
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their meaſures. By that party, he was promiſed to 
be made lord lieutenant of Ireland, in the place of 
'Ormond, if their deſigns were ſucceſsful. Hence, to 
open a way to the gratification of his own vanity 
and ambition, he uſed every means to undermine the 
the authority, and to defeat the meaſures of Or- 
mond. He engaged in His intereſt the commiſſion- 
ers of truſt, who entered into his views, and even, 
to gratify him, advanced a charge of miſconduct 
- againſt the Marquiſs. Grmond ſubmitted to the ac- 
euſation, but nothing was proved by his enemies; to 
ms? one ne Ts 
Sorrr time before, the Engliſh parliament paſſed 
an act to prohibit the importation, from France, of 
wines, of wool and ſilks, not only into England, 
und the dominions dependant on it, but alſo into 
Ireland. at Mates. 5 
PET Adieu. 


FROM WELL knew that the ſtate of affairs 
in England, made it rieceſſary for him to re- 
turn thither as ſoon as poſſible. Determined, there- 
fore, to puſh forward his military operations, he 
1650. took the field in the end of February, and 

having collected a conſiderable force, ſat 
don before the city of Kilkenny. Some time be- 
fore, he had made an unſucceſsful attempt upon it. 
Many of the inhabitants had fallen victims to an 
epidemical diſtemper, which had obliged Caſtleha- 
ven to evacuate it, and to carry with him a conſide- 
table part of the garriſon. The remainder amounted 
to little more than four hundred men. Inconſidera- 
ble as they were, they exerted themſelves with ſpi- 
rit. But Cromwell held a private correſpondence 
| — with 
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with the citizens, in conſequence of which, the gar- 

riſon was forced to capitulate. They obtained from 

the conqueror honourable terms. 

CtonmeLL was next inveſted by C 
Here his courage and reſolution were put to a ſe- 
vere tryal. In the firſt attack, he loſt two thouſand 

men. Hugh O Nial, a brave officer, commanded in 
the town; he had under him a brave garrifon, 'with 

which, he determined to diſcharge the truſt repoſed 
in him, with fidelity. Ormond uſed every means in 
his power to preſerve the place; he detached for it's 

aſſiſtance, a body of men, under the command of 

Lord Roche, but, in their march, they were at- 

tacked by Broghill | and defeated. After O'Nial 

had defended the town two months, want of provi- 
ſions obliged him to draw off the garriſon to Water- 
ford, upon which'it ſurrendered, 

Tur Catholic Biſhop of Roſs had been very ac- 

tive, in exciting the inhabitants and garriſon of 
Waterford, to defend themſelves with courage. 

He was taken priſoner. Broghill, into whoſe hands 
he fell, told him, that if he would perſuade a neigh- 

bouring fort to ſurrender, he would ſpare his life. 
The Biſhop went, but inſtead of adviſing the garri- 
ſon to ſurrender, he exhorted 'them to oppoſe the 
enemy with firmneſs. For this, Broghill puniſhed 
him with death. An action of a ſimilar kind, has 
handed down the name of a brave Roman, with ho- 
nor, to poſterity. 

Ar this time, the Marquiſs of Clanricarde would 

have put himſelf at the head of the royaliſts, of the 

Catholic perſuaſion in Ulſter, with a view to unite 

them in an attempt, to raiſe the declining cauſe of 

Charles in that province. But they would not ſub- 

mit to his command. They choſe for their leader, 
the titular Biſhop of Clogher, to whom Ormond, 
| who 
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_who had, on former occaſions, experienced his zeal 


for the King, ſent a commiſſion, veſting him with 


powers to act in that capacity. He was zealous in 


the cauſe, and had. conſiderable influence with the 


a Iriſh, but was by no means poſſeſſed of that temper 
or military ſkill, neceſſary to qualify him for ſuch 
a ſtation. Alter traverſing ſeveral parts of the 


counties of Derry, Tyrone and Donegal, without 


performing any action of conſequence, he was 
drawn into an engagement with Sir Charles Coote, 
near. Letterkenny, defeated, taken priſoner, and 


executed by order of the Engliſh parliament. 


By this time, Charles had put himſelf under the 
f protect jon of the Scots, who threatened to invade 


England. Upon this intelligence, Cromwell haſ- 
tened from Ireland, leaving Ireton in his place, to 
purſue the operations neceſſary to the entire redue- 
tion of the kingdom. To Ireton, Cromwell, who 
was continued lord lieutenant, joined Colonel fones 


and two others, as commiſſioners for directing civil 


Feen, 

Tus progreſs of "libs arms ed Ha very 

rapid. Beſides his ſucceſs in Leinſter and the Sonth- 

ern province, Ulſter was now. entirely ſubject to the 

parliament... Still however, the whole of Connaught, 

and ſeveral other places of conſequence, in the other 
provinces, were in the hands of the Iriſh. Whilſt 


any hope of ſucceſs remained, Ormond determined 


not to relinquiſh the cauſe in which he had engaged. 
But his difficulties encreaſed to fuch a ner, as to 
8 diſappoint all his expectations. 


LimeRtck was a place of much 1 . to. 


the royaliſts, but, at preſent, in a defenceleſs ſtate. 
Here he wiſhed much to introduce a garriſon. But 


it would not be received. Some of the inhabitants i 


vuetre gained over to the parliament, others of them 
would 
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would have 3 panics! n Py 
the n of Himendk," Galway refuſed- to admit 

Clanricarde with a body of troops, unleſs he 
would place them under the command of the city. 

Cnanurs, to ingratiate himſelf with the Scots, 
had, in one of his public declarations, acknowleg - 
ed, © that the misfortunes of his father, had ariſen 
from his having ſinfully married into an idolatrous 
family, and at the ſame time, expreſſed his abhor - 
rence of the peace, which he had made with the 
Iriſh Roman Catholics, and ratified himſelf, aſſerting 
it to be void, having been entered into with bloody 
and idolatrous rebels.“ This act of ſhamefnl hypo- 
criſy, was exceedingly offenſive to the kin who 

were dene in a e m , none Ns 
cauſe. ITE. bx: | 4: 

Tale of un Catholic lens 3 55 had: Fey 
moſt induſtrious in counteracting the views of Or- 
mond, now openly took the lead in public affairs. 
Blind to their preſent ſituation, and ſtill more diſ- 
couraging proſpects, they reſolved to break off frum 
all connexion with the Viarquiſs. In Auguſt, they 
aſſembled at Jameſtown, where it was moved, that 
he ſhould quit the kingdom, and leave his authority 
in the hands of ſome perſon, or perſons, faithful to 
his Majeſty, and truſty to the nation, who poſſeſſed 
the confidence and the affections of the people. To 
this, they added a public declaration, in which they 
reflect ſeverely on his government, and enjoin the 
people to obey no orders, but ſuch as were iſſued 
by them. All who ſhould tranſgreſs this act of af 
ſumed authority, they excommunicated. The pri- 
ciples and ſentiments of theſe eceleſiaſtics Were not 
changed, nor their influence weakened by the pros 
ceedings of the aſſembly of confederates, Which was 
convened ſoon. after. Ther lntle authority over the 

Vol. „ | Iriſh, - 
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Iriſh, which had remained with Ormond, was now 
annihilated; Every officer. of that perſuaſion, except 
the captain of the guard deſerted him. All the 
Proteſtarits were required to leave the kingdom. 


4 


Beſides their former acquiſitions, Naas, Athy, Ma- 
ryborough; Carlow, Waterford, and the important 


fort of Duncannon, were by this time in poſſeſ- 
© flor of the parliament. Sir Charles Coote had ad- 


vanced-with a powerful army to Athlone, and ano- 


ther body of their troops was ready to paſs the 


Shannon, . wes to overrun en bree of Con- 


naught. 
— — — with: e. 


tholics, to induce them to adopt more moderate 


counſels, being ineffectual, and of courſe all his 
hopes extinguiſned, he ee Clanricarde his 


deputy,” with a diſcretionary power, to accept of 


companied/ by Inchiquin, and a number of Prote- 


ſtant officers, embarked for France. In the bay of 


Galway, he received a declaration, containing new 
propoſitions, diſpatched after him by the general 
aſſembly.” There was nothing in it to make him 

his intention. Referring it to Lord Clanri- 


carde, he proceeded to ſea, and, after a ents 


* e in cams | 
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man - Catholics" agreed to ſubmit to the go- 
ng Lord Clanricarde. Though he conſi- 


5 dered the exception as not friendly, to the authority 


which belonged to the office of deputy, yet not be- 


ing able to bring them 177 better terms, he er 
£535. 11 | i +22 0 
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of che appointment. The preſent appeared to Ire- 
ton, a favourable opportunity for attempting an ac- 
commodation with the confederates; he ſent com- 
miſſioners to for thine n an 4 _ 
ſals were rieche. 
Tuxkr was ES get treaty: in gin aich 
the Roman Catholies were much more ſollicitous, to 
bring to a favourable concluſion. Of the foreign 
powers, from hom they aſked aſſiſtance, they had 
applied to the Duke of Lorrain, a Catholic prince, 
to take them and their cauſe under his prutection. 
This application flattered the vanity of Lorrain. He 
alſo knew, that by intereſting himſelf in the con- 
cerns of the Iriſh, he would recommend himſelf to 
the Pope, whom he was ſolliciting to diſannul a for- 
mer marriage, and to legitimate the children of a 

ſecond wife, his firſt being alive, at the time of his 
union with the other. As a mark of his good will, 
he had advanced to the Iriſh five thouſand pounds, 
and now ſent over an envoy to ſettle the terms, on 
which he was to give them farther aſſiſtance. To 
deliberate on this ſubject, a meeting of the princi- 
pal Roman Catholics was convened at Galway. 
The ſum of the terms n an the envoy was, 
that if his maſter advanced money ſufficient for de- 
fraying the expence of the war, — took ſuch ſteps 
as were neceſſary to the defence of the Iriſh-nation, 
certain towns ſhould+be put into his hands, as a ſe- 
curity until he was reimburſed ; that he ſhould be 
veſted with the title of protector royal of Ireland, 
with extenſive civil powers, and an abſolute: com- 
mand over the military force af the kingdom U that 
perpetual, - obſequious and Cages Fer ſhould * | 
Paid to the apoſtolie ſe . 

Tusk conditions wete da hoy, hs Riaton 
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rious to his Majeſty's prerogative, declared them ty 
be inadmiſſible, and fent deputies to Lorrain to ſet- 
tle the affair, on terms conſiſtent with the King's 
honor, and the intereſt of the nation. The other 
party, with whom the clergy had a leading influ- 
ence, ſent an agent likewiſe. Lord Taafe, Sir Ni- 
cholas Plunket, and Geoffry Brown, were the com- 
miſſioners from Clanricarde ; the clergy, and thoſe 
connected with ene en as their x, 
the biſhop of Ferns. | 

_ Upon their in: at Bruſſels, Ld Taafe ſet off 
for Paris, to conſult with the Queen and Duke of 
York, upon the buſineſs of their embaſſy. In his ab- 
ſence, Plunket and Brown were prevailed with by 
the biſhop, to conclude a treaty with Lorrain, on 
terms of the ſame import with thoſe, which had been 
propoſed by his envoy at Galway. Againſt this, 
Clanricarde e his en with which the af- 


fair ended. 


Dunxix his" hon: which EY in 
nn Ireton was employed in making preparati- 
16 51. ons, for proſecuting the war on the return of 
ſpring. On the opening of the campaign, 

Sir Charles Coote paſſed the Shannon and inveſted 


Athlone,” which, notwithſtanding the efforts of Lord 


Clanricarde, was obliged to ſurrender. He then 
advanced forward into Connaught, with his military 
operations. Whilſt Sir Charles was thus employed 
in that quarter, Ireton not intimidated by an unſuc- 
ceſsful attack, which he had made upon it the pre- 
ceding Summer, led his forces into Munſter, and 
laid ſiege to Limerick. Clanricarde had offered to 
ſhut himſelf up in the town, with a body of forces, 
and ſhare it's fate. The citizens rejected this pro- 
poſal, and would only receive a few ſoldiers of their 
oy 3 which * aced under the command 


Arr. 
of Hugh N wha gained ſuch- reputation | 
by his ſpirited defence of Clonmel. | On the pre- 
ſent occaſion, he acquitted himſelf with equal mag- 
nanimity. Lord Muſkerry had collected a Onli 


rable force, with which he was advancing to the re- 
lief of Limerick, but he was attacked in his march, 
and defeated. Not diſcouraged by this e 
O Nial determined to pee in e defence: of 
the town. 
Bur ſome of the inhabitants, . as oat 1 hu 
| ſerved, were diſaffected to the royal cauſe; theſe 
made a vigorous effort, ſeized the cannon, and 
turned them upon the garriſon, which, by this ir- 
cumſtance and the diſtreſs occahoned by a peſtilen- 
tial diſorder, was obliged/ to ſurrender! Seven- 
teen perſons were excluded from the benefit of the 
terms of capitulation, one of whom was the brave 
ONial. Through the influence of Ireton, he was 
twice found guilty of death, by the judgement of 
2 court martial. But a number of the officers, to 
their diſtinguiſhed honor, having perſiſted in their 
oppoſition. to the ſentence,” he was acquitted: Sir 
Geoffry Barrow was another Who was excepted 
from the conditions. When he. 'was/ aſked by the 
court, why 15 ſhould not be condemned; he an- 
ſwered with magnanimity, “ Becauſe he had been 
engaged in the ſame cauſe with the parlament, 
fighting in defence of the religion and hberties of 
his country. His defence was unanſwerable. But 
to the diſgrace of thoſe, upon whoſe Power 1 * 
unfortunately;depended; he Was executed. | 
. Ins Tan did not live to improve — 
had obtained, by the reduction of Limerict. He 
fell a ſacrifice: to the epidemicat diſtemper, We have 
mentioned, arid/ r now ende to __ 
; Does of the — 
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Ta defign which Cromwell had conceived, 
againſt the liberties of England, was now com- 
formed; having ſounded Ludlow privately, 

with: refpedt to it, and found that it did not meet 
with his approbation, to get clear of him, he had 
him ſent over to this ee to comm nd the 
army in the place of Ireton, n. | 
"From the year ſixteen handieds and forty Goh) 5 
the Engliſh parliament had engroſſed all the power, 
and uſurped every privilege of the Iriſn eonſtitution. 
To Cromwell they joined Ludlow, Major General 
Ireton, Colonel John Jones} and Miles Corbet, as 
commiſſioners for adminiſtring the civil affairs of 
this kingdom. Beſides other powers, they were 
veſted with authority to levy money, and to form 
4-.code of criminal law; for the direction of the 
courts of juſtice, To aſſiſt them in the execution 
of their office, they appointed ſub-comiſſioners wy 
the ſeveral towns and diſtricts, 

-Luptow; in his military capacity, . te 
: proceed with vigour in the ſteps of His predeceſſor, 
Previqus to the following campaign, he iſſued orders, 
by -which all perſons! were forbidden to aſſiſt the 
enemy with proviſions, and every perſon en joined 
not to depart from their quarters at their peril. 
Thoſe, from the landing of Cromwell, who had de- 
ſerted the Engliſn and joined with the Roman Ca- 
tholids, wert exempted from mercy by proclamati- 
ont The: ſeverity with which this declaration, and 
thoſe orders were executed, made a deep impreſſion 
on the Itiſn, who were now) 'willing to propoſe 
terms of eee te ers ae none bee ac- 
pred. tat e 44 

In May, Seen indreecind fifty beat Si Chili 
| Coats led his forces to Galway, which, being de- 
en by Preſton, it's pads deftirats in itſell 
R IL of 
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of the means of defence, ad unified by tg him, 
ſoon ſurrendered: ' banogh 

Dis prRIT D by the e ofoſpeds of; belt al- 
fairs, many of the Iriſh laid aſide all thoughts 16 12. 
of continuing the war. N conſiderable num- 
ber of the ſoldiers ſubmitted to Ludlow, upon can 
tion of being permitted to tranſport thehiſebres ta 
the Continent, and to enten into the ſervite of ſome 
prince, iti allianos with England. The Earl of 
Waun Lord Muſkerry, Colonel Fitzpatrick, 
Colonel O'Dowyer, with three or four thouſand others 
laid dowel their arms, upon allowed to enjoy! 
their perſonal fortune, and ſuch: 2 portion of their 
real eſtate, as ſhould afterwards be grarited:to others 
in the ſame cireumſtances. All the Triſh might 
have had the benefit of theſe: terms; but thoſe of 
Connaught and Ulſter determined to make another 
effort. Five thouſand of them, under the command 
of Clanrioarde and Sir Phehm O Nial, ptocecded to 
Ballyſnannon, vchieh they took, but being ſurpriſed 
by Sir Charles Coote and Colonel Verables, they 
were forced to retreat into faſtneffes, having left in 
the place à ſmall garriſon. Twelve hundred of 
them were forced to lay down: their arms, and Hats 
lyſnannon ſosn after ſur rendered. # 40. D155) $104 -£ 9217 

- CELANRLOARDSE ſent Lord Caſtlehaven t&:Charles; 
t0 repreſent to him, ihe unfortunate ſtate of his af 
fairs in this kingdom, and to receive; inſtruQions; 
with reſpe&ts his future conduct. He was:deſited 
to provide for his own ſafety ; po Which, having 
obtained permiſſion from the parliament of England; 
he left this country, with a number of his adhe- 
rents, who choſe to partake of his fortune. He re- 
tited to England, where. he died, 1 in October, ſixteen 

Tung and 15 ty nine. 
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Or all the loyaliſts, none was more zealo! "YR at- 
tached to the intereſt of Charles, than the Marquiſs 
of Clanricarde. At a time, when every other Ro- 
man Catholic of rank in Ireland, either favoured, 

or had taken up arms, in ſupport of the anfurrettion 
of ſixteen hundred and forty one, the King repoſed 
z that he permitted him to 
ſubjected him, in a peculiar manner, ta the reſent- 
ment of his countrymen. The difficylties to which, 
in the beginning, he was expoſed, from their oppo- 
ſition, and that of the parliamentarians, ho laoked 
upon him with a very jealous eye, he bore with in- 
vincible reſolution. When the arms of the inſur- 
gents triumphed in the county of Galway, and 
every part of Connaught; and he could no longer 
be of uſe in that quarter, he entered into the moſt 
intimate connexion with Otmond, whom he aſſiſted 
in his perplexities, by his advice, and with all the 
means in his power. To enable him, by provid- 
ing for another, to add a new friend to the intereſt 
of the King, he was ſo diſintereſted as to lay down 
his office of lieutenant general. He accepted of 
that of deputy, at a period full of trouble, when 
the fortune of Charles was reduced to; the. loweſt 
ebb, and did not leave the kingdom, until all 
hopes were — extinguiſned. There is every 
reaſom to ſuppoſe, that he was a man of principle. 
What a pity it is, e e ide mee not ex- 
en vpe cauſe b | 1 1 20 b 
ef EFFECT e Fir  Fareyell 
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D HE copelnitent of 1 as general of the 
Iriſh forees, was but a temporary expedient. 
| The perſon, on whom Cromwell had fixed his eye, 


for that purpoſe, was Fleetwood, who had married. 
his daughter, the widow of Ireton, in whoſe attach- 
ment to his intereſt, he flattered himſelf, he might 


place entire confidence, Lambert was the perſon 


_—_— the parliament had deſigned, for the command 
of the troops in Ireland, but by the addreſs of Crom- 
well, he was denied the title of lord lieutenant, in 
conſequence of which, he gave up the appointment 


in . and Fleetyood was ſubſtituted in his 


 VesTED with the power of commander in chief, 
and as a commiſſioner far direCting civil affairs, be 
came over to this country. He had now very little 
to do, except in the latter capacity, for the ſtrength 
of the Iriſh and of the Froteany ahn was en- 
tirely broken, +. 7: 
* CoMMiIsSIONERS. were appointed, for os tryal 
of thoſe who had been charged with crimes, ſince 
the beginning of. the inſurrection, to, enquire con- 
cerning the forfeited lands, and give grants to thoſe, ' 
who by their ſervices, had merited rewards N the 
Engliſh parliament... + 

By order of the commiſſioners, high courts of 
juſtice were erected in the ſeveral provinces. In | 
Ulſter, which had been the principal ſcene of the 
maſſacre, none died by the hand of the executioner, 
but Sir Phelim O'Nial, whoſe cruelties were a diſ- 
grace to his character as a gentleman, to his rank 
as an officer, and moſt diſhonourable to the cauſe in 
which . Vas A ged. uo, on his tryal, he was 
8 9 wa charged 
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charged with having produced the King's commiſ- 
ſion, authoriſing the inſurrection. He confeſſed he 
had, but declared it to be a forgery. He was told, 
that if he could produce any material proof, thi 
he had ſuch a commiſſion from his Majeſty, he he 
would be reſtored to his liberty and eſtate. To the 
very laſt, he perſiſted in his firſt declaration. There 
was no evidence to prove the reality of this ſup- 

poſed commiſſion. The officer, as we are informed 
by Burnet, who at that time had the great ſeal in 
keeping, and through whofe hands it muſt have 
paſſed, denied that he had ever ſeen it. Had the 
inſurrection been conducive to his intereft, Charles 
might have encouraged it ; would he give the ſanc- 
tion of his authority to that, which in the beginning, 
and almoſt through every ſtage, had a pernicious 
influence on his affairs * The letter written by his 
order, by Secretary Vane, to the Lords Juftices, 
previous to the inſurrection, already mentioned, 
which pointed out certain grounds of ſuſpicion with 
reſpect to it, and how neceffary it was for them ta 
guard the public tranquillity with a watchful Eye, | 
ſeems to place this matter beyond all doubt. 

Bur, to return to the tryals. In Leinſter, and 
in the Southern and Weſtern provinces, none of 
rank were condemned, except Lord Mayo and Co- 
lonel William Bagnal. Two hundred of the lower 
claſs were executed. Beſides theſe; you recolte& 
that ſeveral hundreds were tried, and had ſuffered 
in the firſt year of the inſurrection. Betwixt that 
and the preſent period, a number of thoſe who were 
guilty, efcaped from the kingdom, others of them 
were dead. Some were excluded from pardon, with 
reſpect to either life or eſtate, of which number 
were the Marquiſs of Ormond, Inttitquin, Bramhal 

Biſhop of Derry, and the Earl of Roſcommon. 


Lozy 
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Loox p Maeguire, inſtead of being remitted to the 
judgment of his peers, in his own cbuntty, was ſent 
cover to England, Upon being called to tryal there, 
before the court of king's bench, he pleaded that, 
being a peer of the Iriſh parliament, he was not fub-⸗ 
ject to their juriſdiction. This objection was not 
ſuſtained by the court, who aſſerted, that a baron of 
Ireland might be tried by a jury in England. This 
opinion was ſupported by a vote of the kouſe of 
commons, whieh being ſent to the Lords, had alſo 
the ſanction of their approbation. He was accord- 
ingly, in violation of his privilege, and of his rights 
as an Iriſhman,' eompelled to ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of an Engliſh jury. He was condemned. The 
heart is moved with: pity, by the mariner in-which 
this unfortunate peer was treated, previous to his 
execution, Being's Roman Catholic, he wiſhed to 
have the comfort and the inſtructions, of a elergy- 
man of his own perſuaſion, to help him in preparing 
for the awful ſoene before him. This deſire would 
not de gratified. He urged his requeſt ; but in vain. 
With bitter reflexions' on his religion and it's mini- 
ſters, he was told, he ſhould have the aſſiſtance of a 
Proteſtant, divine. Accordingly, a Proteſtant di- 
vine forced upon hirn his admorſtions, to the great 
diſcompoſure of his mind, even in his aft moments. 
Thoſe capable of behaving with ſuch geteſtable in- 
lincerity, wete à diſgrace to tlie name of Proteſtant. 
Tus next object which engaged the attention of 
the cortmiſfioners, was the aſcertaining and diſtri- 
buting the forfeited lands. In order to this, a court 
of claims fat in Bublin. Other ſimilar courts Were 
cliahiiſhed: in different parts of the kingdom. 8 
Tur forfeited lands in Ulſter, in Leinſter, and the 
Sdithern province; were laid out in ſeparate propor- 
15 1 1 Free of which was divided among the * 
an 
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and Engliſh adventurers. Of the church lands, a 
proportion was applied to encreaſe the revenues of 
the college. What remained of the forfeitures, were 
left to be diſpoſed of at the diſcretion of the parkia- 
ment. A large tract of barren land, in the province 
of Connaught, which, by the plague, and by the ca- 
lamities of war, had been almoſt deſolate of inhabi- 
tants, was ſet apart for the Iriſh. Theſe wretched 
people were commanded, to bid farewell to the place 
of their nativity, to all the objects of their deareſt 
_ affection, and to retire thither againſt a certain day, 
upon the penalty of death. The part aſſigned to 
each individual, was in proportion to that from 
which he had been expelled, of his right and title to 
which, he was ebliged to give a releaſe to the con- 
querors, to cut off from: himſelf and his poſterity, all 
claim of being reſtored to the poſſeſſion of it. In 
this diſtribution, none had a fifth of their e 
property. Some of them had a competent liveli- 
hood, whilſt others, of which the number was by far 
the greateſt, had not Where with to ſupply the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, The authors of this pro- 
ſcription, hy ſuch an act of ruthleſs inhumanity, have 
entailed upon their memory everlaſting. difgrace. 
In September, the parliament of England paſſed an 
act, by which the above diſtribution of land was 
pretended to be confirmed, and it was declared, 
that the rebellion. in lreland:y was eee ſubdued 
wal anded.. 
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7 \ROMWELL,. e theſe as bed 
brought all his ſchemes to. maturity, and raiſed 
him * to the innacle of dominion, to which they 
E 222 | | aimed, 


For nt rr any 
aimed, as the ſupreme gratification of his boundleſs 
ambition. He had diſſolved the long parliament in 
the moſt arbitrary manner, and called another, 


which becauſe they did not coincide with his voy 2 


he diffolved alſo. 

- Upon this, the council of. cbs eee Hun 
to be Protector of the Commonwealth, of the three 
kingdoms of England, Ireland and Scotland. Men 
of the ſame principles of the tyrant, with whom 

ſelfiſh. confiderations prevailed, over every obliga- 
tion of virtue and honor, approved this act of deſ- 
potiſm, whilſt by the loyaliſts, and by all thoſe who 
were intereſted, in the cauſe of liberty and their 


Country, it was ſeverely and loudly condemned. 


In this country, through the influence of Fleet- 
wood, the commiſſioners, and a few of the princi- 
pal officers, who were conſulted upon the occaſion, 
Cromwell was, with great difficulty, declared pro- 
tector. To regulate the political intereſts of the 
empire, a form was drawn up by Oliver and his 
friends, called the inftrument of government. By 
this it was determined, that England, Scotland and 
Ireland, ſhould elect a certain number of members 
to meet in parkament, as the repreſentatives of one 
united commonwealth. Of theſe, thirty were to be 
returned for Ireland. As muſt ever'be the caſe, 
where the repreſentation is in itſelf ſo inadequate, 
and the delegates from à part of an empire, bear 
fo inconfiderable a proportion to the whole legiſla- 
tive body, thoſe choſen for Ireland were under the 
influence of engere, and bee to 1 
eren . in 1 

Fon the more dn ande of his aiding 
Cromwell diſmiſſed from their office, the Iriſh com- 
miſſioners, employed in the management of civil at- 
fairs, and conſtituted Fleetwood deputy, for three 

T years, 


T2 TWE THS/T O'RY 
years.” A ſhort time after, he ſent over to Ireland, 
Henry his ſecond fon, in a military capacity. As 
he was acquainted with the affairs of this country, 
Where he had been ſome time before, was a man of 
ability, of conciliating diſpoſitions, and had a capa- 
city for government, he removed Fleetwood, and 
pry renek the powers of lord heutenant. 
Tux officers of the army were diſcontented, hav- 
ing received rewards, which they did not think ade- 
quate to their ſervices. Numbers of 2 an were 
barons diffatisfied with the late revolution. 
Man1roLD were the diſtreſſes of the . 
The late peſtilence had occaſioned much defolation, 
notwithſtanding, the taxes were heavy, to defray 
the public expence, and to enable Oliver to reward 
his favourrite partizans. Yet fo wiſe, ſo juſt and 
benevolent, was the adminiſtration of Henry, that 
the diſaffected gave no diſturbance to government. 
Dvr1xG the ſhort uſurpation of Cromwell, by 
his ſpirited and dexterous management, the affairs 
of Britain were in a moſt profperous tate, at home 
and abroad. But he found, from wretched experi- 
ence, that wordly honours, and the higheſt gratifica- 
tions of ambition, when purchaſed, as the wages of 
iniquity, cannot either conſtitute or ſecure human 
happineſs. The apprehenſion. of the merited puniſh- 
ment of his crimes, and the terrors of a guilty con- 
ſcience, clouded all his flattering proſpects, em- 
bittered his peace, and haunted him to the grave. 
He died of a tertian ague, on the ind? ag 2 
ber, ſixteen hundred and fifty eight. 
fror this event, Richard . ene 
to the title, and to the powers with which his father 
had been inveſted. But he wanted abilities for an 
office, which required a degree of ſpirit, of cleverneſs 


= * ſagacity, to which the bold and exten - 
* ſive 
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ſive genius of his father, was not more than equal. 
He ſeverely felt the weight of government, until he 
ſhrunk from it. The protectorate was diſſolved, the 
commonwealth reſtored, and the long parliament re- 
inſtated in it's privileges, by whoſe authority, Henry 
Cromwell was recalled from Ireland, the former 
commiſhoners ſubſtituted in his place, and the com- 
mand of the military eommitted to Ludlow. - Lud- 
low, than whom none of the oppoſers of Charles, 
was more ſincere, more zealous, or more conſtant 
to the principles of Britiſh liberty, uſed every poſſible 
means to re-eſtabliſh in this country, the authority 
of the parliament. He diſmiſſed diſaffected officers, 
and ſubſtituted in their places, thoſe on whom he 
could depend. He made a proper diſtribution of 
the forces; he furniſhed the garriſons with ammuni- 
tion and proviſions, and eſtabliſhed, in each county, 
a numerous militia. 

THE Engliſh pl having required help to 
quell an inſurrection raiſed, in favour of Charles, by 
Sir George Booth and other royaliſts, he ſent over 

to their aſſiſtance, a thouſand foot and five hundred 
horſe. This commotion was ſcarcely ſuppreſſed, 
when Colonel Lambert, to- gratify his ambition, and 
from reſentment to the houſe. of commons, for not 
raiſing him to a higher command, promoted among 
the officers of his brigade, a petition to parliament, 
reflecting on their conduct, and deſiring them to re- 
linquifh their power, in order, as they pretended, 
that the people might eſtabliſn the government, in a 
manner more agreeable to their -wiſhes. Copies of 
this petition were tranſmitted. to Ireland, with a 
view to obtain the concurrence. of the army. Upon 
which, Ludlow convened: a meeting of as many of- 
ficers as he could collect, pointed out to them the 
nature, the objeC ne the tendency of this mea» 


ſure, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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fure, 1n ſuch a light, that they concurred in a coun- 
ter petition to the parliament, in which, they de- 
clare themſelves willing to lay down. their lives, in 
their ſervice, and in ſupport of the intereſt of the 
ſtate; Having thus endeavoured to ſettle matters 
in this kingdom, in the manner moſt agreeable to 
his wiſhes, the General placed Colonel Jones at the 
head of the army, and paſſed over to England, 
where his advice and aſſiſtance were much wanted. 
Wrru the diſſolution of the proteCtorate, the 
royaliſts began to entertain flattering hopes, that 
their cauſe would at length revive, and be crowned 
with ſucceſs. In order to this, they concerted the 


moſt prudential, and the moſt politic ſchemes, and 
conducted them with zeal, with ſecreſy and the 


moſt profound diſſimulation, They com. nunicated 
their views to Ireland, where they were adopted by 
thoſe of the old Engliſh race, the more moderate of 
the confederated Iriſh, aud a conſiderable number of 
Proteſtants. The ſeverity of the commiſſioners to 
ſuch as were hoſtile to their principles, and particu- 
larly, thc reſentment of the officers whom Ludlow, 

on the ſame account, had diſmiſſed from the army, 
ſtrengthened and diffuſed that ſpirit. Broghill had 
long been a zealous friend to Charles, whoſe cauſe, 
when trepanned by Cromwell, he had deſerted from 
neceſſity. With the proſpect of ſucceſs, his old 
principles revived, in ſupport of which, he deter- 
mined to take an active part. Sir Charles Coote, 
an inftrument of Monk, with whom he carried on a 
private correſ pondence, entered with zeal into his 
ſchemes. With ſome friends privy to their deſign, 


they aſſembled in Dublin, under pretence of petiti- 


oning government, made à ſudden” attack upon 
the caſtle, of which they poſſeſſed themſelves. 


fir" Hardreſs Waller wreſted it from their hands, 
but 
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but they again got poſſeſſion of it, took Sir Har- 
dreſs, Jones, and ſome other active partizans of the 
oppoſite cauſe, and ſent them over priſoners to 
England. The torrent was too violent to be ſtop- 
ped in it's courſe, by the feeble exertions of the old 
Iriſh Catholics, and a few zealous republicans. In a 
ſhort time, not only Dublin but Galway, Athlone, 
and all the principal towns in Ireland, were in the 
hands of the royaliſts, who, imitating the exam- 
ple of their friends in England, and with the ſame 
views, united in declaring for a free parliament. A 


council of officers called together a convention of _ 


eſtates, who, influenced by the ſame deſign with 
the royaliſts, preſided in the adminiſtration of pub- 
- affairs. The ſcheme was now ripe for executi- 
Charles had made ſome general declarations. 
Ie Breda, concerning his principles and intentions, 
with reſpect to the privileges of his ſubjects; in 
theſe, notwithſtanding the proofs he had given, of 
his being a man deſtitute of principle, contrary to 
ſound policy, and all juſt regard to the rights of 
the conſtitution, the people of England and Ireland 
implicitly acquieſced. Anxious to free themſelves 
from a ſtate of diſtraction, in which they had been 
involved for many years, without conſidering, that 
it was much better to have a little more patience, 
than to precipitate themſelves into the evils of deſ- 
potiſm, he was proclaimed ſovereign, in the chief 
towns of both kingdoms. The proclamation, in this 
country, was followed by a loyal addreſs, and by 
a preſent of twenty thouſand pounds to his Majeſty, 
four thouſand to the Duke of York, n two _ 
ſand to the Duke of Gloceſter, 4 
Adieu 
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LETTER XXXV. 


25 1 5 is cs to, F every N feeling of 8 to 


view the ſtate of this country, from the year 


ſixteen hundred and forty one, to the reſtoration. 


During the whole of that period, the mind is not 
relieved by the intervention of one gleam of public 


happineſs. The dreadful effects of ambition, of a 


violent party ſpirit, and of religious bigotry, ag 

gravated by the calamities of civil war, fill up the 
whole of the ſcene. Of theſe, ambition, or a thirſt 
of lawleſs domination was the original ſource of all 
our miſeries. This provoked the natives to arms. 
The hiſtory of mankind does not produce an in- 
Nance, of a government founded in equity, and ad- 
miniſtred by the principles of juſtice, | being diſ- 
turbed by. a conſpiracy of the ſubjects, ſimilar to 


the Iriſh inſurrection. The ambition of Charles, 


which kindled the flame of contention betwixt him 


and the parliament, extended to this country, mul- 


tiplied the diſtractions of the ſeveral parties, and 
aggravated our miſeries. By oppoſing the arbitrary 
meaſures of the King, the parliament of England, 
acted a part worthy of the repreſentatives of a free 
people; they exhibited a noble example of patriot- 

iſm, which did honor to their ſpirit and magnanimi- 
ty. - But power faſcinates the heart, and the glori- 
ous ſpirit of freedom is too apt to be limited, and 
partial in it's exertions, being corrupted by a mix- 


ture of human frailty. The love of liberty, an 


emanation from a Being of the moſt perfect good- 
neſs, never produces it's genuine effects, but when 


accompanied by that divine principle of benevolence, 


which would reſtrain from injury, and ' animate to 
* the happineſs of all with whom we are _ 
1 L * | nec 
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nedted. eee ae nay a common regard to the 
rights of men, diſtributes juſtice with the ſtricteſt 
impartiality, is equally attentive to the privileges 
of thoſe, who are not of our religious opinions, as of 
thoſe who, in this reſpect, entertain the ſame ſenti- 
ments. It is not confined in it's views, does not 
center it's regard in immediate, whilſt it is indiffe- 
rent to the intereſt, or violates the rights of more re- 
mote connexions. Had the parliament of England 
acted from theſe fair and generous principles, the 
Roman Catholics' of Ireland would have ceaſed to 
complain, and not only they, but all the advo- 


Z cates for freedom would have united their efforts, in 


eſtabliſhing the. liberties of both countries, on a 
ſolid and permanent foundation. But, as we have 
frequently obſerved, religious bigotry, produced 
in them, with reſpect to the natives of this country, 


a ſpirit of perſecution, and they were ſcarcely in 


poſſeſſion of power, when they trampley on our civil 
privileges. 

You will ſay, that the King . to them 
the care of this country, and that if he had not, ne- 
ceſſity would have obliged them to interfere in it's 
concerns. But were the Iriſh nation the property of 
his Majeſty, which he might transfer or diſpoſe of 
at pleaſure? Could he convey to them, a right that 
did not belong to him, and which they could not 
pretend to exerciſe, without being guilty of uſurpa- 
tion? As to their being obliged to interpoſe in our 
affairs, this neceſſity entirely aroſe from the princi- 
ples, in reſpect to the natives, on which they 
formed their wews, and conducted the operations of 
the war, Whatever national advantages they ob- 
tained, by their oppoſition to Charles, were confined 
ſolely to England. We were in no reſpect to par- 
ticipate of them; ſo much was it the reverſe, e 
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the moſt tyrannical of his proceedings, were not 


more hoſtile to Britiſh liberty, than the meaſures of 


their government were in reſpe& to our rights. 


Had their interference been accompanied by a de- 


claration, in favour of our liberties, and when their 
ſituation changed, had they reſtored us to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, it then might have been ſaid, that 

the encroachments, of which Iriſhmen complained, 
aroſe from a neceſſity, occaſioned by the confuſion 
of the times. But they thought no apology was 
required. It is evident, that Ireland, in their eſti- 
mation, was not entitled to the privileges of an in- 
dependent kingdom. The favourable change of 
their affairs, produced no alteration in their princi- , 
ples of government, to our advantage. With the 
Jucceſs of their arms, their violations multiplied. 
They diſpoſed of our property, they confined our 


trade, they bound us by their laws, as if we had no 


legiſlature of our own, as if we were ſlaves, in all 
reſpects, ſubject to their abſolute controul. Four 
years previous to the uſurpation of Oliver, we were 
utterly deprived of our national dignity, and loſt 


our conſtitution. 


From the time that Cromwell threw off the 
maſk, his conduct was perfectly conſiſtent with his 


principles. He did not, like the parliament, pre- 


tend to be the friend of liberty ; under the power 
6f an avowed deſpot, neither England, or any other 
branch of the empire, could expect to enjoy the 
privileges of a free government. 

Farewell, 
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LETTER XXXVIL | 


N ONE had ſuffered ſo 1 by the la revo- 
lutions, as the natives of Ireland. The inſur- | 
rection, inſtead of procuring a redreſs of any 160 
of the grievances, under which they labour- 

ed, aggravated their miſeries. In addition to all 
their former hardſhips, their lands, as forfeited, were 
violently torn from them. They had been driven in- 
to a part of the provinceof Connaught, beyond the 
limits of which, they muſt not paſs, were it but to 
ſeek for juſtice, and to complain of their diſtreſſes, 
that common, that ſmall conſolation of the unfortu- 
nate. Some of theſe, anticipating the relief, which 
they flattered themſelves they would obtain, on the 
acceſſion of Charles, took forcible poſſeſſion of their 
old lands, and habitations. Great pains were taken 
to repreſent to the King, this conduct of theſe much 
injured people, and that of all the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, in the moſt odious point of view. It was 
the intereſt of thoſe, who had torn from them their 
property, and who were apprehenſive of lofing it, 
to do them theſe malignant. offices. To prejudice 
them, in this reſpect, no poſſible effort was omitted, 
Beſides the pains that were taken, to make unfa- 
vourable impreſſions of them, on the mind of his 
Majeſty, commiſſioners in behalf of the ſoldiers and 
adventurers, were ſent over to attend the Engliſh 
parliament, . to prevent the natives from being re- 
ſtored to their eſtates. Upon intelligence, that a 
general act of indemnity was likely to be paſſed, 
new commiſſioners were diſpatched to England, who 
ſlrenuouſly exerted their endeavours, to exclude the 
Iriſh from deriving any advantage from it, in re- 
22 to the forfeited lands. They were but: too 
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ſucceſsful in their applications, for when the at 
was publiſhed, it appeared, that none were entitled 
to the benefit of it, who were concerned in the late 
inſurrection. Beſides, by an inſtrument of govern- 
ment it was determined, that all' who occupied 
lands or houſes, belonging to the Iriſh, ſhould con- 
tinue to hold them, until farther enquiry. 

 Wirx- reſpect to religion, epiſcopacy, in it's an- 
tient form, was re-eſtabliſhed in Ireland, tythes 
were ſet apart for it's ſupport, and ſeveral vacant 
ſees filled with clergymen of that perſuaſion. 

Monk, the great inſtrument of the reſtoration, 
had been' made lord lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord 
Roberts his deputy : but as the ſtate 'of affairs in 
England, prevented either of them from coming 
over, in December, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Broghill now made Earl of Orrery, and Sir Charles 
Coote, made Earl of Montrath, were created lords 
Juſtices. Their principal inſtructions were to en- 
force the oaths of ſupremacy, and allegiance; to pre- 
pare and tranſmit the bills, to be enacted by the en- 
ſuing parliament, and to ſend over the names of five 
commiſſioners, to be employed in executing his Ma- 
jeſty's Geclaration, for the ſettlement of this king- 
dom. | 

NoTw1THSTANDING the pains taken, by thoſe 
who had lately acquired property in this country, to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of it, it was determined by go- 
vernment, that there ſhould be a new diſtribution 
- of the forfeited lands. After the matter had been 
ſome time in deliberation, and various ſchemes had 
been propoſed, a calculation was made, and a 
fcheme founded upon it, which his Majeſty adopt- 
: ed. By the declaration which he publiſned, concern- 
ing the ſettlement of this buſmeſs, it was reſolved; 
2 That the adventurers ſhould hold the lands they 


were 
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were poſſeſſed of, at May ſixteen hundred and fifty 
nine, according to act of parliament, thoſe excepted. 
whoſe lands were within the limits of corporations, / 
who were to get an equivalent in the neighbourhood. 
That the ſoldiers, thoſe excepted who had been un- 
friendly to his caufe, ſhould be confirmed in the 
lands allotted them, as a compenſation for their ſer- 
vices That the- officers who had ferved, previous 
to June fixteen hundred and forty: nine, to whom 
no recompenſe had been made, ſhould receive their 
portion from certain funds allotted for the purpoſe. 
That Proteſtants, not 'in arms againſt his Majeſty, 
previous to the ceſſation, who had been deprived of 
their lands by the adventurers, and received no 
equivalent, ſhould be reftored to them. That Ro- 
man Catholics, not obnoxious to the King, who. had 
been removed into Connaught, ſhould be reinſtated 
in their poſſeſſions, thoſe excepted, whoſe lands 
were within the limits of corporations: Such were to 
receive an equivalent. That Roman Catholics, who 
had ſubmitted to the peace of ſixteen hundred and 
forty eight, and ſtill acquieſced in it, who had been 
removed to Connaught, ſhould continue there. 

Tur thoſe who had ſerved the King abroad; 
whoſe lands had been transferred to adventurers, 
and who had received no equivalent .in Connaught, 
ſhould be reſtored to them, when the adventurers 
were reimburſed what they had coſt them. 

OrMonD and Inchiquin were reſtored to their 
eſtates. A large grant of the Iriſh forfeited lands 
was beſtowed upon Monk, whoſe exertions in fa- 
vour of Charles, had been ſo. conſpicuouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed. It was likewiſe reſolved, that thirty ſix 
Catholic Lords, of loyal principles, ſhould be re- 
ſtored to their poſſeſſions. From the lands thus dif- 
poſed of, a ſmall, chief rent, and half a year's _ 
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for the firſt two years, were reſerved to his Majeſty. 

orporations, and the lands belonging to them, 
were to be granted by the King, at pleaſure. The 

laſt article was moſt hoſtile to the rights of the ſub- 

ject, as by the power which it gave the King, in 
corporations, he was, almoſt to a certainty, ſecured 
of a majority in parliament. Whilſt the repreſen- 
tation of counties is ſo inadequate; whilſt boroughs, 
ſubject to the influence of the crown, continue veſt- 
ed with a privilege of ſending members to parliament, 
the liberties of the people muſt be inſecure. With 
great truth have they been called the rotten nt of 
the conſtitution. 

Wir the above diftribution, many were much 


1 diſſatisfied. The officers, of whom there were forty 


nine, who had ſerved, previous to the arrival of 
Cromwell, complained of a very ſtinted proviſion. 
Thoſe of the natives, not chargeable with taking 
up arms againſt the King, thought it moſt unjuſt, 
that they ſhould be excluded from their lands, until 
| 1661. thoſe to whom they had been-granted, ſhould 
be indemnified, for the money which they 
bad expended on them. Beſides, they conſidered 
it to be ſtill more grievous, that the qualifications, 
1 to aſcertain their innocence, were very 
See e ſeveral of em ia 5 
5 Ne he Adieu. 
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T1'TH the acceſſion of Charles, ws privileges 
of the Iriſh parliament were reſtored. It 
was now ſummoned, to give the ſanction of it's au- 


thority, to his Majeſty” s declaration for the ſettlement 
of the kingdom. Cromwell had filled the corpora- 


Ban with Proteſtants. No Roman Catholics were 
returned. 
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returned. The majority was very conſiderable, i in ! 
favour of the adventurers and late ſettlers. 
To enjoin, by a public order, a conformi ty with 
the - liturgy and mode of church government, as 
eſtabliſhed by law, was their firſt meaſure. The 
two houſes then united in an addreſs to the lords ju- 
ſtices, to ſuſpend all proceedings in the courts of 
law, with reſpect to the King's late declaration, un- 
til they ſhould have time to enact ſtatutes reſpect- 
ing it. This ſingular, indecent, unconſtitutional re- 
queſt was complied with, in conſequence of which, 
the parliament were enabled, by their own authority, 
to ſecure grants, in which, either themſelves or their 
friends were concerned, and which, by an equitable 
deciſion, would. have. been reſtored. to the ancient 
Proprietors. 
Or their partiality, when they proceeded to con- 
ſider the declaration, they gave unequivocal proofs, 


They were for eſtabliſhing it as it ſtood, without 


ſhewing any favour to the injured. In the houſe 
of lords, the Catholic peers ſupported the cauſe of 
the ſufferers. They pleaded, that the principles of 
the declaration were, in many inſtances, prejudicial 
to numbers, who merited of the ſtate better treat- 
ment. They pleaded, in particular, that to oblige 
thoſe, whoſe right to be reſtored to their lands was 
indiſputed, to advance previouſly, ſums of reprizal 
to the preſent poſſeſſors, which they were unable to 
pay, was equal to an abſolute excluſion. They re- 
preſented this to be a very unfair, and a very di- 
ſtreſſing circumſtance. In one reſpe& only, their 
oppoſition availed. You recollect, that by the Eng- 
liſh a& of adventurers, thoſe who advanced a cer- 
tain ſum, towards deſraying the expence of the Iriſh 
war, were to be allowed an adequate proportion of 

the forfeited. lands, More money being wanted, as 
55 = ſtrong 
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a ſtrong inducement to another ſubſcription, it was 
enacted, by the ſame authority, that the contributors 
ſhould have land in Ireland, double in proportion, 
to that which ſhould be aſſigned to thoſe who had 
formerly ſubſcribed, This, called the Doubling Or- 


dinance, being exclaimed againft, as iniquitous, it 


was determined, that no adventurers fhould have 
lands, but thoſe entitled to them by the principles 
of the firft ſubſeription, and who had actually paid 
their proportion. A proviſo to this effect, and other 
clauſes were inſerted in the bill, framed to authoriſe 
his Majeſty's declaration, and it was tranſmitted to 
 Comm1s810NERs followed it from the Iriſh, who 
were deeply intereſted in the event. Theſe, de- 
1 pending upon the juſtice of their cauſe, uſed 
na artful or indirect means to carry their 
point, but in a plain, blunt manner, reprefented 
their eaſe. Agents from the oppoſite party had 
been likewiſe diſpatched to England, to manage 
their concerns. Their mode of conduct was ex- 
ceedingly different. They were politick, compli- 
ant, inſinuating; and, which was of more conſe- 
quence to their affairs, they diſtributed conſiderable 
ſums, among thoſe who had a leading influence at 
court. Beſides, they had the addreſs to procure the 
original of a paper, by which the agents of the ſu- 
preme council were empowered, to make an offer of 
the ſovereignty of Ireland to the Pope, or to any 
Catholic prince, provided they received effectual aſ- 
fiſtanee, in the recovery of their civil and religious 


privileges. One of the ſubſcribers was Sir Nicholas 
Plunket, who unfortunately was an agent for the 


Iriſh, on the prefent occafton. Upon fight of the 
paper, the Engliſh government, inflamed with re- 
ſentment, commanded the Roman Catholic commiſ- 
EL ſioners 
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fioners, to deſiſt from any farther application. The 
bill of ſettlement was returned to Ireland, and being 
approved by the lords and commons, paſſed into a 
law, September the fifteenth, ſixteen hundred and | 

ſixty two. 

Tx intereſt of a ee of the members, Doe 
that of their connexions, was deeply involved in the 
fate of the act of ſettlement ; Charles, taking ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance, did not give it his aſ- 
ſent, until an exciſe act, the hearth-money act, and 
two others were palfed, the revenue ariſing from 
which was given to the crown in perpetuity. The 
taxes ariſing from theſe, from one enacted two years 
after, and from an a& aſſed | in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, conſtituted the whole of the hereditary 
revenue. To be a conſtant check on the inordinate 
deſigns of ambition, the prince ſhould depend for 
the means of power, on the will of the reprefenta- 
tives of the people. By concurring in the above 
acts, our legiſlature encreaſed, moſt unwiſely, the 
influence of the crown, and endangered the won 
of the nation. 

A B1LL had been tranſmitted, for impoſing an 
oath of qualification on all the members of parlig- 
ment; but, being thought unreaſonable, was not re- 
turned. Upon this, a reſolution paſſed the houſe, 
that none ſhould be admitted into it, as members, 
who would not take the oaths of ſupremacy and al- 

legiance. It was condemned by the lords Jules, 
therefore had no effect. _ 

80 E time before, Ormond was created a duke, 
and made lord lieutenant of Ireland. He arrived 
the end of the preceding July. The preſent is a 
ſtriking inſtance of thoſe changes, which are conti- 
nually taking place in the revolution of human af- | 
| qa A few years before, he had left Leland, . | 
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ped of power, and reduced to the moſt ſtraitened 
_ circumſtances; he now returned to it, with unuſual 
pomp and magnificence, reinſtated in his fortune, 
and in all his honours, as the repreſentative of ma- 
zeſty. 

To execute the act of ſettlement, A court. of : 
' commiſſioners was erected in Dublin. In the firſt 
three months, they found. nineteen of the claimants 
diſqualified, and confirmed one hundred and. ſixty 
eight in their lands. By a clauſe in-the act in their 
- favour, the latter were to be admitted to their 
eſtates, without any delay or reimburſement to the 
poſſeſſors. Chagrined by the apprehenſion, that the 
hopes they had formed, of acquiring a handſome 
property, would be blaſted, the adventurers and 
ſoldiers loudly complained. They charged the com- 
miſſioners with partiality. A number of them, be- 
ing determined to carry. matters to an extremity, 
in conjunction with the diſaffected in nd, laid 
ſchemes for an inſurrection. 

Tuis ſpirit was heightened by the 1 of 
the commons, who petitioned the lord lieutenant 
and council, to give ſuch inſtructions to the com- 
miſſioners, agreeably to the powers veſted in them 
hy the act of ſettlement, as would oblige them to 
determine claims, in a manner favourable to the Pro- 
teſtants, but which, at the ſame. time, would be 
| very prejudicial to. Roman Catholics, As their pe- 
tition deſerved, it was rejected by government, 


upon which, the commons publiſhed a declaration, | 


purporting, that they would uſe every. means in 
their power, to prevent the injuries, which the Pro- 
teſtants were likely to receive from the act of ſet- 
tlement. By the exertions of Ormond, they can- 
celled this expreſſion of their reſentment, but their 
ö A ncdion ſtill continued. Theſe circumſtances, 
Ew; encouraged 
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encouraged the conſpirators to proceed with their 
deſign. They were inflamed with zeal, but had 
not conducted their ſcheme with fete 1 66 
When almoſt ripe for execution, it was diſ- 3. 
covered to Ormond, who ſeized twenty five of the 
perſons chiefly concerned. The ſituation of go- 
vernment would not admit of treating the criminals 
with 1 Nen of One's were ene 


Farewell. 
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'T now Se hh "ay act of ſettle ehe was, 

2 in many reſpects, inadequate to the purpoſe for 
which it was intended, and therefore, that the com- 
miſſioners could not proceed with the execution of 
it, in it's preſent form. An explanatory bill had” 
been tranſmitted by the commons, to England, but 
was rejected by his Majeſty. He gave orders, that 
a bill entirely new, ſhould be framed by the lord 
lieutenant and privy council. This was done. By 
it, the adventurers and ſoldiers were to give up a 
third of their grants, which, with other ſavings, 
were to be applied to the purpoſe of ſatisfying thoſe, 
who otherwiſe could not have received thoſe re- 
wards from the King, which their ſervices merited. 
It was likewiſe-to be determined by the bill, that in 
all caſes of competition, betwixt the Proteſtants and 
Roman Catholics, the former ſhould have the prefe- 
rence, and that all the Iriſh, whoſe claims had not 
been decided by the commiſſioners, ſhould'be treated 
as diſqualified. *Thus was the partiality of the erown 
to it's favourites, ſelf intereſt, and a ſpirit of bigotry, 
to extinguiſh the voice of juſtice and humanity, 
which would have pleaded, that upwards of three 
thouſand 2 men, found guilty of no erime, 
| | ſhould 
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ſhould not be excluded forever from the inheritance 
of their forefathers.. Moſt naturally did they com- 
pln of this partial, iniquitous treatment. 

Tux parliament had been eee to the 
twenty ſixth of October. Ormond, finding that the 
166 5. commons were not ſatisfied, with the provi- 

ſion to be made for them, and their friends, by 
the new bill, reſolved to ſecure a ma Jority, before 


they proceeded to the conſideration of it. He uſed 


all his influence to fill ſome vacant ſeats, with the 
friends of government. When the houſe met, he 
communicated to them a letter from the King, 
filled with ſevere reprehenſions of their conduct, re- 
ſpecting the late conſpiracy. The affair being 
ſtrictly examined, ſeven commoners were expelled. 

This example, with the fear of being diſſolved, 

brought the members to a more pliant temper. 
The bill was now laid before them, and paſſed una- 
nimouſly, under the title of a bill of explanation of 
the act of ſettlement. To execute this law, five 


| commiſſioners were appointed. The lord lieutenant 


and council were veſted by it, with a diſcretion- 


ary power of aſſiſting them, in explaining and de- 


termining any points which might occur, of a diffi- 
cult nature. So complex was this buſineſs, ſo many 
were the difficulties attending it, that a conſiderable 
time elapſed, before it was finally ad uſted. When 
the landed property. of the kingdom was ſettled, it 
was found that the natives poſſeſſed little more than 
the fifth part of it. 

Trovc at this period we had but 1 begun to 
emerge, from a ſtate of perplexity and confuſion, in 
which we had loſt all our national privileges, we 
may clearly. perceive, in the acts of ſettlement and 
explanation, the ſentiments which were then enter- 

55 oe oe moore 
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tained, of the independence of Ireland on a aun, 
legiſlature. 

Tur diſtribution of lands Ga pi nan was ori- 
ginally derived from, and ſupported by the ſanction 
of a Britiſh act; but, from a conviction, that this 
ſecurity was inſufficient, that it was illegal, that 
it was a ſtretch of power, founded in uſurpation, 
recourſe was had to the authority of - the Iriſh par- 
liament, the only ſource of law binding on the peo- 
ple of this kingdom. Beſides, to ſhew that the 
power of an Engliſh law was conſidered, in re- 
ſpect to this country, as perfectly inſignificant, 
there were ſeveral clauſes in the above mentioned 
acts, OY e to the Britiſh ſtatute. 


LETTER A 


ANDS; in England, for fame time paſt, had 
conſiderably diminiſhed in their value. 1666. 

Of — 5 there was no difficulty in tracing out 
the cauſes. Perſecutions for conſcience ſake, drove 
many induſtrious artizans and farmers, to look for the 
privileges of chriſtians, in Holland and America. 
Trade with Spain was interupted; that carried on 
with France, was unfavourable to the nation. The 
minds of numbers were diverted from thoſe virtuous 
purſuits, on which public proſperity ſo much de- | 
pends, by that ſpirit of licentiouſneſs which univer- 
ſally prevailed, of which the court exhibited a ſhame- 
ful example. But the fall of rents was not in this 
manner explained. The Iriſh were permitted to 
export to England live cattle, This was alledged to 
be the cauſe. Upon this abſurd principle, an act had 
been paſſed, in the year ſixteen hundred and ſixty 
three, forbidding the e of cattle or oy 


Farewell. . 
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fions from Ireland, after the firſt of July, every year. 
Not ſatisfied with this, two years after, the Engliſh 
parliament took up the matter, when a bill was 
brought in to prohibit us abſolutely, from exporting 
theſe articles into England, and to prevent the king 
from exerting his prerogative in favour of this coun- 
try, it was inſerted | in the preamble, that the im- 
portation of live cattle from Ireland was a nui- 
fance. Thoſe who oppoſed the bill, pleaded in 
nne courſe of the debate, that it was deſtructive 
to Ireland, that it would alſo be injurious to Eng- 
land, which diſpoſed of it's manufactures to this 
country, in return for the proviſions it received; 
they pleaded, that the tendency of the bill was to 
raiſe the price of proviſions 1 in England, in conſe- 
quence of which, the price of their manufactures 
would neceſſarily riſe alſo. But, men influenced by 
prejudice are inſenſible to the force of argument. 
The commons, being determined to carry the 
point, in ſpite of all oppoſition, paſſed the bill. 
The debate was taken up with warmth in the houſe 
ok lords. In the courſe of it, Buckingham, from 
contempt for this country, in which, from a ſpirit of 
pride, Engliſhmen have too freely indulged them- 
felves, exclaimed, ** that none would oppoſe the 
bill but ſuch as had Iriſh eſtates, or Iriſh underſtand- 
ings.” Lord Offory, ſon of the Duke of Ormond, 
a young lord loved and admired. by his country- 
men, felt the indignity of this illiberal, unmanly re- 
flexion, and in the. warmth of reſentment, chal- 
lenged Buckingham. Buckingham took the eaſieſt 
and ſafeſt way of conducting himſelf, on the occaſi- 
on. He complained of Offory, to, the houſe, for a 
breach of privilege,” who ſent him to the tower. 
After two days confinement, he was ſet at liberty. 


- 
— 


7 The he 'bill was paſſed with an immaterial alteration. 
| To 


| „rb - ui 
To prevent the pernicious, conſequences. likely, to 
follow from it to this country; Charles, by a ſtreteh 
of prerogative, Which however, well deſigned with | 
reſpect to us; was inconſiſtent with our-legiflatiye 
privileges, made with the conſent, of / his council 
am nct of ſtate by whicli-he: -permitted a free trade 
from Ireland to foreign countries, in reſpect to all 
commodities of it's on growth. and manufacture, 
As Ormond durſt not take the advantage of this act 
of diſpenſing power; the trade of the kingdom was 
materially. injured by this prohibitory law. The 
country had beeli greatly impoveriſhed. by the late 
wär, and: had fcarcely began io breathe; aftet its 
complicated diſtteſſes: This calamity had leſſened 
conſiderably the number of it's inhabitants, ſup- 
preſſed. induſtry, and in a particular manner been 
injutious to cultivation Ireland was then à grazing 
country, it is ſo in à great meaſure at this day: 
Much more at that time was cattle one of our prin- 
cipal- commodities: But, not being furniſhed, wi 
ſhips, we were unable to export ther to any conſi⸗ 
derable diſtance: The diſadvantages ariſing from 
this act, as was foretold, were mutual to both coun- 
tries- Sir William Fetty oblerves, that formerly, 
three fourths of our foreign trade centerd in England, 
but that after it paſſed, not one fourth part of it 
was carried on with that kingdom: This ſenſible 
author, particularly obſerves, that when the trade 
to England was free; we »exported- cattle to it 
yearly, to the amount of a hundred and forty thou» 


ſand pounds, and took goods from it in exchange, 
to the amount of treble and quadruple that ſum, 


We merited better treatment from our ſiſter coun- 
try. Some time previous to the enacting of this 
unfriendly law, London had the misfortune to be 
burned. The people « of this country, moved with 

Vo. II. | compaſſion, 


ne ire 
; compaſſion, by the diſtreſs of the unhappy ſufferers, 
opened a ſubſcription for their relief, by which they 
were enabled to ages 1 a ſupply of thirty 5 0 
0 fand* 'beeves. 
Tux n of As: denn n ade a 
| fy fix, created much uneaſineſs to Ormond.  Diſ- 
23 prevailed among the people. Symptoms 
p of another intended © inſurrection. The 
ae rag of Carrickfergus mutinied and ſeized the 
town; but it was immediately recovered. Twenty 
thouſand ſtand of arms were diſtributed, among the 
well affected to government, and a regular militia 
eſtabliſhed. The prudence and vigilant activity of 
the Lord Ba n tie or ed f of 
pe" kingdom. 
Too counteract the e dent 4 the 
| Rath reſtriction laid upon it's commerce by England, 
he turned the attention of the people to the means 
_ of internal proſperity, with which they were pro- 
vided. He encouraged the woollen buſineſs, brought 
into the kingdom and employed, perſons who were 
acquainted with it; eſtabliſhed a council of trade, 
and fixed manufactories in this branch at Clonmel 
and Carrick on Suir. Neither did the linen manu- 
facture eſcape his notice; he ſent to Holland for in- 
formation, concerning the proper manner of conduct- 
ing it, and, in imitation of Lord Strafford, engaged 
a number of families to come over from France, 
Germany, and elſewhere, by whoſe example and 
inſtructions, it might be n nnd towards 
_—_— : 
N Farewell 
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TT was very ma to the honor of Undohch that 
among other laudable objects of his attention, he 
diſcovered a particular ſollicitude, that church pre- 
ferments ſhould. be conferred” on” Iriſnmen. Why 
ſhould the fruit of our labours, contrary to reaſon 
and juſtice, be converted to the purpoſe of main- 
taining thoſe, whe ought to be provided for in their 
own country? Were numbers of clergy from Ire- _ 
land, yearly ſent over and intruded into her bene- 
fices, would not England complain? Nay, would 
ſhe. fubmit-t6 ſuch treatment? When then our liv- 
ings are filled with Britiſh eccleſiaſtics, muſt we be 
ſilent? Is not a ſenſe of natural right equally ſtrong 
in both kingdoms, or is it different on that and on 
this ſide of the Channel? When through court in- 
fluence, or the power of great men, ſtrangers are 
promoted in our church, are not sur ſtudents for 
holy orders, hereby deprived of one principal incite- 
ment to improve in knowlege ? Beſides, with reſpect 
to the clergy' of an higher order, whole influence, 
as members of the legiſlature, muſt be conſiderable, 
is it to be imagined, that foreigners will be as hear- 
tily diſpoſed, to promote the intereſt of our country, 
and to ſupport its privileges; as thoſe who are inte- 
_ reſted in it's welfare, by the attachments of birth, of 
conſanguinity and education? Among other inf 
ces which might be mentioned, let the memorable 
conduct of "Primate Boulter, * exerted himſelf 
with ſuch zeal, in ſupporting an Engliſh intereſt, to 
the prejudice of the "ney of Leland, be an anſwer 
to this queſtion, - | 
To return to our M Although C Ondoni en · 
dexyoured to correct theſe and other flagrant abuſes,” 
4 and 
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and his adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom; 
by ſteadineſs, and publics ſpirit, and the country be- 

gan to aſſume an appearance of tranquillity and or- 
dier, yet, theſe and all his ſervices could not render 
his ſituation ſecure, Buckingham, the prime mini- 
ſter, and favourite of Charles, was his rival. He en- 
vied him his intereſt with the King, he envied him 
1688; bis employments, of ſteward of the houſehold | 

and lord lieutenant of Ireland. He deter- 
mined therefore, with the aſſiſtance of his friends, 
diſtinguiſhed. by the name of the Cabal, to do every 
thing in his power to ruin him, With this view, he 
promoted an accuſation againſt him, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral articles, the principal were; that upon the mu- 
tiny at Carrickfergus, he had. iſſued, a, commiſhon, 
though . in time of peace, to try the criminals by 
martial law; that he had quartered ſoldiers upon the 
ſubjeQ, contrary; to an act of Henry the Sixth; that 


be had miſmanaged the revenue. It was plain that 


this charge was to be proſecuted with violence. Or- 
mand ſaw, the danger, and committing the govern- 
ment of Ireland to his ſon, Lord Oſſory, paſſed over 
to England, poſſeſſed of the hope that his Majeſty, 
from a ſenſe of the good offices which he had ren- 
dered to himſelf, and of his ſtill more diſtinguiſhed 
ſervices in the cauſe of his father, would protect him 
from the hoſtile deſigns of Buckingham. Charles 
received him kindly... But as he was a ſtranger to 
gratitude. and dignity of character, he aſſumed from 
oe a whatever appearance ſeemed beſt to ſuit 
his convenience. After a courſe of intrigue, carried 
on ſeveral, months by Buckingham, Lord Arlington, 

and the reſt of the junto, Ormond was diſplaced. 
But though the King paid this compliment to his fa- 
vourite, he neither made him, nor any of his friends 
lard. lieutenant of ed he inveſted Lord Ro- 
berts 
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berts with that office.” | This nobleman could not acs 
commodate himſelf to the temper of the Iriſh.; be- 
ſides, he diſcovered a particulat averſion tothe 
Roman Catholic religion; for theſe reaſons, parti- 
cularly the laſt, after he had held the reins of go- 

vernment a ſhort: time, they Were tukren nas kim 
and placed in the hands of mne nc 

Upon the arrival of Lord Berkley in road, the 
Ronin Catholics: were dirfided/imdor two par 165 
ties, who oppoſed each other with e : 1670 
eſt animoſity. You! have ſeen that for à Conſidera- 
ble time, there was a claſs of the Iriſh leſs bigotted 
in their religion, and more moderate with reſpe 
political matters. Theſe, Whatever might have 
been their opinion, concerning the right formerly 
claimed by the Engliſn kings, of exertifing" ſove- 
reign authority over this country, thought it their 
intereſt now quietly to ſubmit to their govern 
and to renounce allegiance to any other power. 

Ar the reſtotation, this party, both eedehalles 
dna laity, preſented a remonſtrance to the King, in 
which they declare him, to be the ſupreme and'law- 
ful ſovereign of Ireland, that neither the Pope, or 
any foreign power, had a right te interfere with his 
authority, or to exempt his ſubjects, in temporal 
matters, from the allegiance and ſubmiſſion to Which 
he was juſtly entitled, and that it was their duty to 
reveal any conſpiracies, known hos Lien," 8 | his t 
7 or government. | 

Tux other party conſt ol & the e e 
Papiſts, whoſe high' principles, with ref] ſpect to the 

Pope's in tem as well as ſpitituals, 
and intent purpoſe to reſtore to theilt religion, 
that ſupport and thoſe honours; of which it had been 
deprived by the reformation, cheated? perpetual" un- 
wee to the more moderate Catholics, — 
K 3 | 
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1, and eſſentially Ahmed their 
cauſe, from the year ſixteen hundred and forty one: 


Theſe were highly provoked by the remonſtrance, 
and uſed every means that religious zeal, ambition, 


and a party ſpirit could deviſe, to render thoſe 
odious ho were concerned in it; To quiet this 


8 government had permitted a ſynod of 


the Roman Catholic clergy, to convene at Dublin in 
June ſixteen hundred and ſixty ſix. But thoſe of 
more bigotted principles, would liſten to no terms 
of accommodation. The meeting had no other ef- 
fect, than no excite, the paſſions of thoſe on each ſide, 
to greater bitterneſs of oppoſition, The advocates 
for the Papal power, were now diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Anti-remonſtrants, as the others were known 


by the title of Remonſtrants. As the principles of 
the latter were thoſe of loyal ſubjects, it was moſt 
8 to ſuppoſe, that their cauſe would not 


be eſpouſed by the Lord Lieutenant. He was re- 


quired to do ſo by his public inſtructions. But, in 


his conduct, he was evidently partial to the Anti- 


remonſtrants. This was matter of aſtoniſhment to 


all, who were not eee with the meaſures now 
in agitation at court. 

Bronx his acceſſion. to the 8 Charles had 
ſecretly. become a convert to Popery. He now 


| reſolved, to throw off the maſk; to reſt his authority, 


as ſovereign, upon that of the Pope, to reſtore to 


him his ſupremacy in ſpirituals, and to re-eſtabliſh 
in his dominions the Roman Catholic religion. An 


intereſts favourable to theſe views had, for ſome 
time paſt, been, enereaſing at court. This influence 
removed Lord Roberts, whoſe. principles were 
hoſtile. to their ſchemes, and raiſed Berkley to the 
2 of Ireland. His ſentiments perfectly 
coincided with their wiſhes. He was partial, as we 
r have 


N DE nn 
have: ſaid, to the anti remonſtrants-. To Peter Tal- 
bot, a favourite with the Duke of York, and for his 
religious zeal, created by the Pope titular archbiſhop. 
of Dublin, he was particularly attentive and com- 
plaifant. This haughty prelate treated the remon- 
ſtrants with inſolence. They complained of him to 
Berkley, whom, from ignorance of the deſign which 
he was labouring to accompliſn, they endeavoured 
to impreſs, with juſt views of the dangerous ten- 
dency to the ſtate, of the religious and political 
principles he entertained and his partizans. But he 
gave them no ſatisfaction, rather treated them with 
contempt. Shortly after, Roman Catholics were 
permitted to take aut commiſſions for an Peace, 
and admitted inta corporations. ' 
 Iw conſequence of an act of 9 Lo witch 
the Lord Lieutenant and privy council were veſted 
with power, to regulate the affairs of corporate towns, 
the aldermen of Dublin were enjoined by govern- 
ment, to elect a new common council. When this 
was done, by the ſame influence, the council re- 
moved ſeven Proteſtant aldermen, and filled their 
places with Roman Catholics. Sir Ellis Leighton, 
of the ſame perſuaſion, and ſecretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, was choſen recorder, in the ſtead of Sir 
William Davis, was to male room for him, was 
diſmiſſed. 7 
COMMISSIONED : hs a . of Catholic lords 
and gentlemen, Colonel Talbot repaired to England! 
and complained to his Majeſty and council, that by 
the act of ſettlement, many of the Iriſh; had been 
very unjuſtly deprived of their property. He enn 
treated, that for the preſent, a ſtop ſhould be put to | 
the farther diſtribution of lands in this eountry, and _ | 
that perſons, honeſt and impartial, ſhould be ap- | 
yd to examine: the Ss: ** sive the Fan of RR 
f ait „ 
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faithful account, of the nature and foundation of their 


complaints. This application was perfectly agree 
able to the wiſhes of the Engliſh. miniſtry. They 
took up the buſineſs and ſpent upon it ſome conſi- 
derable time. But warm oppoſition being made to 
it, by thoſe who had gained by the act of ſettle- 
ment, and by ſuch as hoped to reap adyantages fm 


225 the enquiry a to OY" 
| 1 Farewell 
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ov know we mnblt « omit: i nothing, dicks may: 
occur in the courſe of our enquiries, that may 
kev a tendency to vindicate or-explain the rights 
of Ireland. 1 muſt therefore inform you, that in 
the report of Sir Heneage Finch, his Majeſty's at- 
torney general, before the King and privy council, 
relative to the act of explanation, he aſſerts, that 
were the parliament of England, to make a new ſet- 


tlement of the lands in Ireland, this would be no ſe- 
curity to thoſe who ſollicited that meaſure, which it 
ſeems Colonel Talbot did, eommiſſioner for the 
_ +Jriſh, much to his diſnhonour. Finch explains his 
| opinion, in reſpect to this important ſubject, in the 


following manner. A parliament of Ireland, may 
repeal all the force of an Engliſh act in Ireland. An 


Engliſm act binds Ireland, yet moſt certainly no 


longer, than until it be repealed by the legiſlature of 
that country. Thus, if a ſtatute were made in 
England, to forbid the tranſportation of wool out of 
Ireland, yet a ſtatute in Ireland, might again reſtore 
to that Jab this privilege; for it is abſurd and 


impoſſble to ſuppole, e, that a parliament ſhould be 
endued with a legiſlative power, ſuch us. that of which 
e is e "Io nn be diſa- 


H bled 
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bled from acking lenidatinely- Some of the council, 


diſpleaſed with this doctrine of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, aſked him, whether the Iriſh might make a law 


for exporting their cattle- to England? No, he re- 
plied, but they might ſend them to any other part of 


the world, though England made an act againſt it; 


for, they have as abſolute a power to repeal the ef- 
fect of any law in Ireland, as the parliament of 
England have, to make a law / to take effect at home. 

Upon this, he was aſked, whether he could juſtify 


what he had adyanced? He anſwered, © I would 


juſtify. it to be my opinion, and I did conceive it to 
be law.” It was then obſerved, that Ireland: was a 
conquered country. Yes,” returned a counſellor 
of diſtinguiſhed conſequence, ** by the King, but 
not by the parliament.” The ſentiments of Finch, 


on the ſubject, were very agreeable to Charles, who, 
in reſpect to what he had ſaid upon it, remarked, 


* I know not whether it he good law ; I am ſure it 
is very good reaſon.” 


Tus teſtimony of the Attorney General, juſti- 
fied by ſome of the moſt re pectable of the council, 


and approved by his Majeſty, is compleat, with re- 
ſpe& to the - liberties of Ireland. For though he 
ſays that an Engliſh; act binds this country, he 
acknowleges, that this depends upon our own con- 
ſent ; he admits, that we may reſiſt, that we may 
counteract, that we may deſtroy it's efficacy. Now, 
a power of enacting, which, in reſpect to that which 
is enacted, depends entirely in it's operation, upon 
the will of thoſe who are to be affected by it, is in 
reality no power. It is a word without meaning. 
A right of making law, neceſſarily implies an obli- 
gation in the ſubject to obey. The two ideas are 
inſeparably connected. They muſt either ſubſiſt 
together, or have no exiſtence, Parliament, except 
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in thoſe inſtances, wherein it contradicts the princi- 


ples of it's inſtitution, is veſted with ſupreme autho- 


rity ; acts done by it, which may be controuled, are 
unjuſt, they are illegal, they violate the conſtitution. 

Within the limits of it's own authority it can do 
every thing ; beyond thoſe limits it can do nothing. 

Finch ſays, © It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that we have a 
parliament, but that it cannot act legiſlatively,“ that 
is, make laws for thofe from whom it derived it's 
powers; if it can, this excludes from it's province 
the interference of 'a foreign authority. If a power 
of making laws for another country, which may be 
refiſted, actually did exiſt, it muſt belong to ours as 
much as to any other legiſſatiire.” If the Britiſh par- 
liament may exerciſe fuch an authority with reſpect 
to-us, the Iriſh parliament may exerciſe it, in rela- 
tion to them, agreeably to the reciprocal obligations 
of juſtice, and the "principles of Ms vo. go e 


N General. 


Adiew 
'E x T T: * * XII. 


HE wege bee epi tale 10 eling _ go- 
vernment, in favour of the Roman Catholic 


2 religion, alarmed the Proteſtants. Much diſtur- 


bance was likely to enſue. ' Miniſtry, alarmed by 


*. 
# 


an” apprehenſion of the conſequence, now plainly 


perceived, that they had urged the execution of 


7 their ſcheme with precipitancy. To quiet the pub- 
\ 1671 - he fears, and ward off the fevere reflexions 


to which they were expoſed, from the oppo- 


| 15 arty; they pretended to be diſpleaſed with the 


condudꝭ of Berkley, and diſmiſſed him from his or 
tice,” He was e roy earths Eat! of Eſſex. 
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"GovernmMant were now, in appearance, to 
adopt new meaſures, but the ſame influence, and 
the ſame "Twp, though leſs openly, mull -predomi- 
nated. 8 | 

You kive fe that the Relate and Corda Pi: 
teſtant aldermen, had been diſmiſſed from the corpo- 
ration of Dublin. They complained of this injury 
to the council board, who determined the meaſure 
to be illegal, ordered the ejected aldermen to be 
reinſtated, and the proceedings relative ta their ex- 
pulſion, to be eraſed from the city books. The al- 
dermen were reſtored, but the commons refuſed to 
cancel the proceeditigs. Commotions enſued in the 
city, which greatly diſturbed the public peace. Law 
proceedings were commenced againſt the commons, 
which being likely to prove ineffectual, the lord 
mayor and aldermen ordered the city books to be 
produced, and ſcratched out the proceedings. Mu- 
tual jealouſies betwixt the Proteſtants and Roman 
Catholics, difficulties continually ariſing in the exe- 
cution of the act of ſettlement, orders from the 
King, which could not be obeyed: conſiſtent with 
law, rendered the ſituation of Eſſex not a little irk- 
ſome. One circumſtance gave him much trouble. 
Through the influence of the Duke of York, the 
Roman Catholics were employed, as farmers of the 
revenue. Eſſex had oppoſed this appointment, be- 
ing afraid, that the power which they derived from 
it, might be pre judicial to the fafety of govern- 
ment. For this he was in danger of being diſmif- 
ſed from his office; to prevent which, having com- 
mitted the dire&ion of public affairs to the Primate 
and Lord Granard, as juſtices, he paſſed over into. 
England, and by his intereſt at court, having 
averted the ſtorm, he returned to Ireland, ſtill how- - 
erer e to act en the ſame principles, with 


reſpecy 


— 
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reſpect to the farmers of the revenue, but to con- 
duc himſelf more cautiouſly. By his ſecret influ- 
ence, Lord Granard repreſented to the council, that 
the ſecurity which the farmers had given was not 
ſufficient ; upon which the matter was examined, 
and a memorial tranſmitted to England with reſpec 
to it. This obliged the court to appoint commiſ- 
ſioners, to enquire into the affair, in conſequence of 


which, the public money was more effectually ſe- 


cured. The part which Eſſex took in this buſineſs, 
notwithſtanding all his addreſs, was not concealed 


from the Duke of York, whoſe diſpleaſure he incur- 
red on account of it. By another tranſaction he 


loſt entirely his intereſt with the King. Lord Ra- 


nelagh, who had the management of the. revenue, 
on ſeveral occaſions. tranſmitted money to Charles, 


by which the demands on government here were 


not regularly diſcharged. Eſſex complained, and, 
though deſired by the King, refuſed to paſs Rane- 
lagh's accounts. Such upright conduct merited a | 
reward; but, on account; of it, Charles diſmiſſed 
him from his office. ef. 4 

\ Lond Eſſex ſeems to have hiv a man 8 diſtin- 
guiſhed integrity. It is impoſſible not to feel, with 
the higheſt approbation, | the- ſentiments which we 
ſometimes. meet with in his letters. The fear,” 


ſays he, in one of them, ©. of loſing any employ- 


ment, hath never, in any meaſure, entered into my 
thaughts, ; ſo as to make me do any thing inconfiſt- 
ent with my duty.” In another, he | declares, | 

“% What letters ſoever I receive from his Majeſty, I 


neither can nor will obey them, if diſagreeable to 
the known laws of the land.“ Chief governours of 
Ireland, who to gratify their intereſted paſſions, 
meanly comply with the inſtructions of the miniſtry 
Hat MPs: them, however improper in them- 


5 ä ſelves, 
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ſelves; and prejudicial to the welfare of the king- 
dom, ſnould reflect upon this ſhining: example of 
ee virtue, and wee there! winnen 

| | | Fareyell | 


LETTER xi 


1 HE motives which e the e of 
1 (kings and miniſters of ſtate, are often inexpli- 
4 ſometimes marked with the ſtrongeſt charac- 
ters of inconſiſtence. Vou have ſeen the views of 
Charles, with reſpect to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Vou have perceived that 
the meaſures adopted for this purpoſe, under the 
adminiſtration of Lord Berkley, were ſo obnoxious 
to the Proteſtants, that he was obliged- to ſubſtitute 
in his place Lord Eſſex. But, as during his govern- 
ment, the ſame deſign was in agitation, no one 
could poſſibly have ſuppoſed, that upon his removal, 
the Duke of Ormond would have been cre- 677 
ated viceroy. Ormond for years had been Wk 
out of favour, was moſt obnoxious to the miniſters, 
and one of the laſt men in the kingdom likely to 
ſupport their meaſures. Notwithſtanding, he was 
created lord lieutenant of Ireland. The cauſes of 
this unexpected change, ſeem to be yet unexplain- 
ed. Carte aſſigns for it the following reaſon. Mon- 
mouth had become a reigning favourite with the 
King, who was ſollicited by the Dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth and the Lord Treaſurer, to commit to him 
the government of Ireland. This alarmed the jea- 
louſy of the Duke of York, who was apprehenſive, 
that if Monmouth ſhould be veſted with ſuch pow= 
er, it might render him a formidable rival, in caſe 
that on a future oceaſion, there ſhould ariſe betwixt 
them a competition for the crown. But he thought 
eg no 
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no opponont, with reſpect to that office, was ſo 
likely to diſappoint his views as the Duke of Or- 
mond; therefore by his influence, he was reſtored 
to the ur of Charles, and a third time ſent to 
adminiſter the affairs of this kingdom. 
You remember, that by the inſtigation of Buck- 
ingham, ſeveral charges had been advanced againſt 
Ormond; for improper conduct during his late go- 
vernment of Ireland, but none of them had been 
proved, ſo as to affect him materially. On examin- 
ing the ſtate of the public accounts, it was found 
that the 'receipts exceeded the diſburſement, for 
ſupport of the civil and military eſtabliſhment, and 
that in his adminiſtration - government had been 
funk in debt. This appeared plainly to have been 
owing, to ſums iſſued by the King's warrant or au- 
monty, which had not been brought into the ac- 
count. Lord Eſſex would not give his ſanction to 
ſuch proceedings, as they were altogether irregular, 
and an impoſition on the people. However, that he 
might not be ſubject to ſuch reflexions in future, 
Ormond made it a point, before he left England, | 
that rules ſhould be laid down, to prevent the King 
from applying the public money to private uſes, as 
formerly. For the time to come, the deſigns of the 
crown, with reſpect to remiſſion of rents, ' petitions 
for favours, patents, grants, of whatſoever kind, 
were in the firſt inſtance, to be made known to the 
lord lieutenant, and to wit the ſanction or” his in. 
probation. © 
On Mo found upon \ his arjival, that he affairs 
of government required particular attention, and 
the moſt vigorous exertions. The army was to be 
put on a reſpectable footing ;' arrangements were ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of the kingdom; the enqui- 
ries of the courts, in reſpect to forfeitures, were to 
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be (os: regulated as. to prevent iniquitous determinas © 
tions, and all this to be done, with ſuch a minute at- 
tention to every circumſtance, ' as would put it out 
of the power of his enemies, to take any advantage 
of him. On his own account, as well as that of the 
public, Ormond- ſtrongly adviſed the King to con- 
vene the Iriſh parliament. This was the only con- 
ſtitutional method of procuring money, for ſupply- 
ing the exigencies of ſtate. Beſides, he repreſented 
to his Majeſty, that the interference of parliament 
was neceſſary, to confirm the decrees of the court of 
claims, to put an end to enquiries after forfeited 
lands, now become; very. grievous to the Wen 
and to paſs an act of general indemnity. + 
Bur unexpectedly, the attention of government 
was engaged by a different object. At this junc- 
ture, . miniſtry received information, with reſpect to 
what was called the Popiſh plot. In this it was 
ſuppoſed the Iriſh were deeply concerned. Suſpi- 
cions of guilt were fixed on ſeveral perſons in par- 
| ticular. On this account, Ormond, by inſtructions 
from government, ſeized and conveyed, as priſoner 
to the caſtle, Peter Talbot, titular archbiſhop of 
Dublin, though languiſhing at the time under a 
diſtemper. Afterwards, Richard Talbot his bro- 
ther, Lord Mountgarret and his ſon, were hkewife 
apprehended. Orders were iſſued to the lord lieute- 
nant, that Popiſh eccleſiaſties ſhould leave the king- 
dom, that Roman Catholic ſeminaries ſhould: be 
ſuppreſſed, and that all the Iriſh of that perſuaſion, 
ſhould be obliged to deliver up their arms in twen- 
ty days. Though Ormond was very attentive to 
his inſtructions, and exerted himſelf. to preſerve the 


public peace, with activity, he was accuſed by the 
more violent, as not ſufficiently attentive to the 


Taten e and to the dangers. which, in their 
apprehenſion, 
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apprehenſion; tlireatened the ſafety, of the kingdom; 
In one ee thoſe who werte net gutified with 
his ſeverity, muſt ſurely have been poſſeſſed of 
ſanguinary diſpoſitions. A number of banditti called 
Tories; had long infeſted Ireland. They watched 
their opportunity, robbed and then retreated into 
faſtneſles, where it was very difficult to apprehend 
them. In this time of general alarm, Ormond 
thought it propet to publiſh a proclamation, by 
which the telations of known tories, were io be 
committed, until the oriminals ſhould be either killed 
or brought to juſtice; By the ſame proclamation; 
every Popiſh prieſt was to be taken and tranſported 
in fourteen days, in whoſe vicinity any murder or 
robbery” was committed, arid the guilty within that 
time} not brought to puniſhment. Does not this 
bear ſome reſemblance” to the ediets of 40 Nero, or 
Cæſat Borgias? 06514] | 
Fur ſtate enco W all a tte any thing 
of the plot, to diſcover it. This prompted num- 
bers to cheriſſi thoſe imaginary fears, which induced 
them to liſten to any idle report, that coincided witli 
their apprehenſions. Others ſeized the preſent op- 
portunity of gratifying their private reſentments. 
Many affected teat for the public ſervice; to obtain 
rewards. Hence a number of diſcoverers appeared, 
but their accuſations when taken and examined, 
vaniſhed into nothing. One Fitzgerald had been 
ſuſpected of guilt, was ſeized and caſt into priſon. 
He declared he knew much of the plot, on which 
ne was ſent or to England; where being called 
upon to give the expected information; his conſci- 
ence not permitting him to perſiſt longer in a falſhood, 

obliged him to acknowledge, that the whole was a 
ſorgery. Several perſons accuſed were forced over 
to bo Eogland to be tried there, contrary to law; and 
| the 
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the rights of the Iriſh conſtitution, None of them 
was ſo unfortunate as Oliver Plunket, titular archbi- 
ſhop of Armagh. Plunket was a man of unexcepti- 
onable character. He had always been a peaceable 
ſubject, and quite averſe in his principles to politi- 
cal i intrigue. Notwithſtanding, he was charged with 
a deſign of raiſing ſeventy thouſand men, for the 
purpoſe of an. inſurretion' He had puniſhed ſome 
of his inferior clergy, for lewd -indecent behaviour, 
which rendered him the object of their reſentment. 
Theſe: were the accuſers, . upon whoſe evidence, in 
ſupport of a charge, which no man acquainted with 
the circumſtances of Ireland, could believe had any 
real foundation, he was condemned and executed. 

Tux Popiſh plot made a great noiſe, and created 
much diſturbance in both kingdoms. Whoever 
conſiders, that nothing ſo much as an inſurrection, 
tended to blaſt the flattering proſpect, opened to the 


: Roman Catholics by the Engliſh miniſtry, and with 


a mind free from prejudice, examines the authenti- 
city of the evidence, by Which it was ſupported, 
will be induced to believe, that no ſuch delign ever 
did exiſt. It appears to have been an engine of po- 
litical ſtratagem, encouraged by bigotry and the 
ſpirit of the times. Had not Charles favqured Ro- 
man Catholics, and the meaſures of government he 
adopted, been ſo prejudicial, to the. liberties. of his 
people, it would in all probability, have never been 
heard of. The natives of this country ſuffered by 
it exceedingly. They were diſarmed; many of 
their clergy driven from the kingdom. Orders 
were iſſued to diſſolye their ſocieties, their convents, 
their ſchools, and other ſeminaries of learning. 
They were not permitted, to enter into any caſtle or 
walled town. They. were forbidden to meet, toge- 
ther, even to conyerſe on ſu 1 jects, which, bad no 
Vos. II. 3 5 conneXion 
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connexion with either religion or politics. 8 many 
of the Catholic perſuaſion, were driven from the 
mercantile towns, by the hand of oppreſſion, that 
the Proteſtants, on account of the ſtagnation of 
trade occaſioned by it, were obliged to petition 
government, to permit them 1 to rern. 5 


Farewell. 


LETTER xl. 


H E late commotions occaſioned 55 the fears 
of an inſurrection, having in a great mea- 
ſure ſubſided, at the defire of the King, who 
wiſhed for his advice in the preſent ſtate of aſſairs, 
Ormond went over to England, having appointed the 
Earl of Arran, during his abſence, to manage the 
affairs of this country. Tov great an attachment to 
prerogative, was the ſhade in the character of Or- 
mond, moſt prejudicial to his reputation, in the opi- 
nion of poſterity. Of this diſpoſition he gave a moſt 
«convincing proof, on the preſent occaſion. The 
miſeries incident to the government of his father, 
and the awful cataſtrophe which cloſed his unfortu- 
nate reign, had no influence in opening the eyes of 
the King, to the folly of ſacrificing the public wel- 
fare, to the gratifications of ambition. Poſſeſſed of 
arbitrary principles, when he aſcended the throne, 
they had hitherto, except for a ſhort ſpace in the be- 


ginning of his reign, formed the diſtinguiſhing fea- 


tures of his adminiſtration. His views were every 
day more deſpotic, of which, his private intrigues 
'with Lewis King of France, revealed in the original 
letters publiſhed by Sir John Dalrymple, are the 
moſt convincing lay. Obſtacles had ariſen, which 
retarded. the gratification of his wiſhes; he now re- 
. to ſurmount — and to execute the hoſtile 

| ſchemes 
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* * had a adopted, with reſpect to the Prote- 
} Fee eee the rights of the conſtitution. 
There was no man more capable of aſſiſting him, in 
the proſcoution of; his ich n the E Duke 80 Or- | 
; mond. Rehbach 3 


On opening his views its 1 relative t to — civil 
liberties of his people, the opinion of Ormond was, 


that as he had taken ſuch ſteps towards eſtabliſhing 


his authority, he ought: to perſevere. So far the 
King and miniſter agreed, in the propriety of robbing 
freemen of their Hiberties. But his majeſty per- 
ceived, that Ormond could not be prevailed with to 
ſupport his meaſures, reſpecting the Roman Catho- 
lic religion; he ee wen o Nene him 
ene ſervice. N 

eee upon ihe: return of” he. ang 
MF Sn to Ireland, he received a letter from his 


- Majeſty, in which he informed him, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to his ſervice, that many alterations ſnhould be 


made in Ireland, both in the civil and military de- 
partments, that a number of perſons recommended 
by him muſt be diſplaced, on which account, and 
for reaſons of a ſimilar nature, he reſolved to re- 
move him from the government, and to place it in 
the hands of Lord Rocheſter. To this open avowal 
of the meaſures he was about to adopt, he was en- 
couraged by the ſtate of his affairs in England, 
- which” for ſome time yu om oo err pe- gh 

. to his wiſhes. 10-221 
Tur proſpect of a Tropin bende, very juſt y 
"give great uneaſineſs to the friends of the Proteſtant 
religion, particularly to the amiable Lord Ruſſel ; 
by his influence, and that of lis connexion, à bill. 
Was introduced into the houſe of commons, for ex- 
cluding the Duke of York from the erown . It paſ- 
ſed the e but was re ejected by the lords. 
L 2 Provoked 
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Provoked by this at tempt to carry a meaſure ex- 

. tremely: offenſive to him, and averſe to the political 
; prineiples of thoſe who ſupported it, Charles diſ- 

ſolved the parliament. From the hopes, that by 
changing the place of meeting from London, always 
attached to liberty, to a town as diſtinguiſhed for 

. paſſive obedience, he would meet with leſs oppoſiti- 

on, he ſummoned a parliament to Oxford. But he 

Was diſappointed. The members were as refracto- 

ry, as thoſe of the former. Nothing would fatisfy 

the Whigs but the bill of excluſion. ' In two years, 

the King had diſſolved three parliaments. From a 
violent impulſe of reſentment, he diſſolved the pre- 

_ ſent parliament, firmly determined never to aſſem- 

ble another, a reſolution from which he did not de- 

part. To their everlaſting diſgrace, the tories, who 
were very numerous, triumphed in this tyrannical 
meaſure, and by their addreſſes and public declara- 

tions, exerted themſelves, and that too ſ ucceſsfull y. 

in ſupport of it. 

Tux preſent gloomy aſpect of affairs 3 af- 
fected the friends of liberty, ſome of whom, to 
prevent it's utter deſtruction, began to think of 
_ ſchemes to effect a revolution. The deſign was diſ- 

covered by government and defeated. The ſuſ- 

picion of a Popiſn inſurrection, had injured the 
ſchemes of Charles and his party; the iſſue of the 

Rye houſe plot promoted them. It raiſed the confi- 

dence of the tories and Roman Catholics; it depreſ- 

ſed that of the whigs, and, which was a matter of 
no ſmall conſequence to Charles, it delivered him 
from three men of leading influence, who of all 
others had given the keeneſt oppoſition to his go- 
vernment. Lord Shaftſbury was compelled to fly 
don tis, r ; wo Ruſſel and Kamen Syd- 
RES 2 ed , 
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ney, by a warn perverſion of law, died by the 


hands of the executioner. 


CHARLES might now ſafely purſus; his Waste | 
with reſpect to this country, Agreeably to his in- 


tentions communicated to Ormond; he created Ro- 


cheſter lord lieutenant. But he placed a power of the 


"firſt conſequence. to the accompliſhment of his views, 


in the hands of a Roman Catholic. Richard Talbot, 
as lieutenant general, was veſted with the authority 


of modelling the army, even to the en ol 
the loweſt officer. _ 


On the ſixth of February! ſixteeh hundred And: 


_ eighty four, death blaſted for ever the flattering ex- 


pectations of this ambitious King. His government 
was not more hoſtile to the conſtitution, than to the 
intereſts of religion and virtue in theſe nations. For 
ſome time previous te his aſeending the throne, a 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, of bigotry and ſuperſtition, had 
ſtripped religion of her engaging form, given her a 
forbidding aſpect, and ſubſtituted a ſtri& obſervance 
of the external duties of piety, in the place of moral 
virtue. Mankind are prone to run into oppoſite” ex- 


tremes. This propenſity, in the preſent inſtance, 


with reſpe& to theſe kingdoms, was heightened by 
the licentious, moſt profligate example of Charles 
the Second. Averſe himſelf to every thing ſerious, 
the virtues of piety were ridiculed, and all appear- 
ance of religion baniſhed from his court. This un- 
hallowed ſpirit deſcended through the ſeveral orders 
of the people, who, it is much to be apprehended, 
feel it's pernicious influence to this dap. 
Lo remember that this King, when ſ peaking 
on a particular occaſion, of the opinion of Sir Hene- 
age Finch, concerning the privileges of the Iriſh par - 
liament, expreſſed himſelf very favourably with re- 
ſpect to them, and yet. ſeveral Engliſh acts were 


L 3 paſſed 
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paſſed during his reign,” rag inconſiſtent” vin 


them. | 
Tur navigation act danke Ireland, tha laſt elinſe 
of which obliged all ſhips'of this country, importing Z 
goods from any of our plantations abroad, to touch 
at England, to - unſhip their cargoes ad re-enter 
them, before they were permitted to return home. 

A BRITISH act of the ſame reign prohibits the 
exportation of wool, from Ireland to any country, 
except England. Firſt it was made highly penal, 
and ſoon after, which was uſurpation Nen hy by 
cruelty, declared to be felony. 

AxorHRER Engliſh ſtatute of Charles the Second, 
forbids the planting of tobacco in Ireland. Might 
we not on the ſame principle, have been prohibited 
to plant trees, or corn, or wheat, or any other vege- 
table fry ponent to the en, of ne th 

Farewell, 


LETTER V. 


A M ES the Second, ahi; on 1 400 of his 

- brother Charles, 'aſcended the throne, was poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame arbitrary principles, and openly 
168, avowed the Roman Catholic religion. In 
carrying forwards the unconſtitutional mea- 

ſures of the former reign, he had been an active in- 
ſtrument; the ſame deſigns, now that he was in- 
veſted with ſovereign power, were to be the rule of 
his government. But before he proceeded with the 
execution of them, it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
be cftabliſhed on the throne ; he therefore, with the 
moſt ſhameful inſincerity, aſſured the council, what 
he afterwards repeated to the parliament at it's firſt 
meeting, that he would make it his endeayour to 
Preſe ſerve the as both in church and ſtate, as 
| it 
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it was then- by law eſtabliſhed, and that he would. 
go as far as any man, in preſerving all the juſt rights 
and liberties. of the nation,” As James was tho- 
roughly known, ſuch declarations could make but a 
very flight impreſſion, either on the minds of the 
friends of liberty and the Proteſtant religion, or on 
thoſe of oppoſite principles. As on the death of 
Charles, Rocheſter had been made treaſurer of Eng- 
land, he could not come over lord. lieutenant of Ire- 
land. In the mean time, it was determined to. 
commit the government of our affairs, to two lords 
juſtices. The perſons choſen were chancellor Boyle 
and the Earl of Granard. _ | 

No ſymptoms of oppoſition to the authority. of 
the King having appeared, except in thoſe. who had 
ſupported Monmouth's rebellion, which was now 
entirely ſuppreſſed, he thought it no longer neceſ- 
ſary, to delay the execution of thoſe meaſures, which 
he was determined to purſue, In England, he be- 

gan openly to employ in his ſeryice Roman Catho- 
6 in this country, his deſigns were ſtill more evi- 
dently marked. Until a perſon more agreeable to 
his wiſhes could be found, James appointed the 
Earl of Clarendon, whoſe ſiſter he had married, lord 
lieutenant of this kingdom. 

TJeon his arrival, he found the Proteſtants | in a 
moſt diſagreeable ſituation, „The militia of that 
perſuaſion, formed by Ormond to ſecure the public 
tranquillity, having been diſarmed, great numbers 
of the banditti mentioned before, iſſued from their 
retreats, and harraſſed them, now unprovided with 
the means of defence. Spies upon their words and 
actions lay in wait, to catch at ſomething of which 
they might be accuſed, Complaints of them to 
Clarendon daily multiplied, who was obliged to be 
very circumſpect in his conduct, for he knew the 


ſentiments 
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own immediate department,” he FO no regard to 
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ſentiments of the King, and the inſtructions which 
he himſelf had received. The ſeals were taken 
from Boyle and given to Sir Charles Porter, a needy 
dependant on the crown. Three Roman Catholics 
were placed on the bench, to make way for whom 
as many Proteſtant judges had been removed. Men 
1686. of the ſame religious perſuaſion were admitted 
to the council. The oath of ſupremacy was 
diſpenſed with, the reformed teachers forbidden to 
touch upon controverſy, Catholics were permitted 
to profeſs openly their religion, and their eccleſiaſti- 
cal dignitaries to officiate in the habits of their or- 


der. A regular Popiſh hierarchy was eſtabliſhed, 


and revenues aſſigned for it's ſupport, from the 
rents of the Proteſtant biſhopricks. 1 1955 


RI chñARD Talbot had been one of the Men 


Catholics, who on the arrival of Cromwell had de- 


ſerted the kingdom. He went over to the conti- 
nent, where he attended the fortunes of Charles and 
his brother. With York, in conſequence of his 
lively obſequious manner, and ſtil} more, of his zea- 


lous profeſſions of attachment to Popery, he was a 


particular favourite. But he had no ſincere regard for 
religion in any form. His character was marked by 


inſincerity, by diſſipated morals, and by a haughty 


intemperance of paſſion, which prompted him to 
treat his inferiors with contempt, and his ſuperiors 


with diſreſpect. In the concluſion of the laſt reign, 


you recollect he had been made lieutenant general 
of the army in Ireland, with very extenſive powers. 
Some time after the acceſſion of James, being cre- 
ated Earl of Tyrconnel, he came over and entered 
upon office. To changes both civil and eccleſiaſti- 


cal, which had taken place, he had been particularly 


acceſſory, by his influence with government. In his 


the 
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the dictates of either juſtice or moderation. He 
diſmiſſed from the army four thouſand Proteſtant 
ſoldiers, and three hundred officers, many of whom 
had bought their commiſſions. The ſoldiers. he 
ſtripped even of their cloaths, and turned them into 
the world naked and without the means of ſupport. 
The officers went over to the Prince of Orange, 
with whom they returned to their native country at 
the revolution. Tyrconnel was now, in the place 
of Lord Rocheſter, made lord lieutenant. As 
might be expected, his adminiſtration was. diſtin- 
gained by violence and partiality, _ - | 

- Ir was ſuppoſed, that Porter would be a ſubſer- 
vient inſtrument of government, but he conducted 
himſelf with ſome moderation, and therefore was. 
obliged to give up the ſeals to Sir Alexander Fit- 
ton, a new convert to Popery, and who had been 
convicted of a capital crime. 

Six William Domville, the attorney general, le 

remarkable for his abilities, and even loyalty, was 
diſplaced, to make room for Nagle, a violent par- 
tizan of the Roman Catholic cauſe. But three Pro- 
teſtant judges now remained upon the bench. The 
changes in the civil and military departments were 
rapid and numerous. Thoſe appointed to fill the 
vacant offices, were much inferior to thoſe who had 
been diſmiſſed from them, in knowledge, in abilities 
and experience. 

To ſecure a majority in parliament, was with the 
miniſtry, an object of the firſt importance. But this 
could not be obtained, ſo long as corporations. 1689. 
continued in the hands of Proteſtants. An eaſy Wis 
method was taken to ſurmount this difficulty. Tyr- 
connel demanded of the city of Dublin a ſurrender of 
their charter. They refuſed, and entreated the King 


by petition, not to deprive them of their privileges. 
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In vain. Their right was tried, and through the influ- 


ence of the court, they were compelled to relinquiſh | 
it. In a ſhort time, either by ſurrender, in conſe- 
quence of fear or flattery, or by violence, or by the 


deciſion of Roman Catholic judges, a conſiderable 


number of charters were annihilated. New charters 
were granted, and the corporations, now abſolutely. 
at the diſpoſal of the Lord Lieutenant, filled up 
with a large majority of Roman Catholic electors. 
From a motive, the ſame with that which was the 
cauſe of this meaſure, Popiſh ſheriffs were appointed 
for the ſeveral counties. In the preſent year, ſix- 
teen hundred and eighty ſeven, there was but one 
Proteſtant ſheriff in Ireland, and he was put into the 
office by miſtake. Actions the reſult of bigotry 
and of arbitrary principles, are hateful at all tires, 
and in moſe of every denomination.” 
i . 


LETTER: XVI 


W.I EN mentions were SG &o eee 
ble to the Proteſtant intereſt, as thoſe men- 


tioned in my laſt, it was not to be expected, that 


the univerſity of Dublin would eſcape uninjured. 
It did not eſcape. The fellows, apprehenſive of the 


deſigns of government with reſpect to it, attempted 
to ſend their plate to England, in order to be diſ- 


poſed of; but it was ſeized by the command of Tyr- 
connel, and with great difficulty ſaved from his ra- 
pacity. Firſt one Roman Catholic and then another, 


was deſigned to be intruded as fellows into the uni- 


verſity. With reſpect to the former, no ſuch fel- 
lowſhip as that deſigned to be filled up actually ex- 
iſted, the latter would not take the oath of ſupre- 
ey as required by the ſtatutes, and therefore was 

re Jected. 
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rejected. Tyrconnel felt this ee with 
the Sula of vexation and diſpleaſure: Govern- ; 
ment had added to the revenues of the college, a 
poearly penſion of near four hundred pounds; this he 

ſtopped to gratify his reſentment. In the general 
anxiety and confuſion commerce languiſned; of 
courſe the revenue decreaſed. Diſpleaſed with this 
circumſtance, which was aſcribed to the meaſures of 
Tyrconnel, more violent than his inſtructions juſti- 
ſied, miniſtry, threatened him with their diſpleaſure; 
to avert which he paſſed over to England, ſatisfied 
the King, with reſpect to the propriety of hils' con- 
duct, and was continued in his government. i 

His next attempt was to overturn the act of 8 
tlement. With this view he ſent over Lord Chief 
Juſtice Nugent, and Baron Rice to England as com- 
miſſioners. They endeavoured, agreeably to their 
inſtructions, to prevail with the King to call a meet- 
ing of the Iriſh parliament, a majority of which, 
from the influence of Roman Catholics in elections, 
there was no doubt, would have concurred in ſuch a 
meaſure. James entered into the idea with warmth, 
but it was pee ee hr. 4 the: influence of the 
council. £5 abi 

Harri x for theſe nations, by the overruling 
Providence of God, a glorious revolution 1688. 

was ſoon to diſſipate the fears and animate the 

hopes, of all concerned for the rights of Britain and 
Ireland. When James began, by more open and 
flagrant encroachments on the conſtitution, to give 
convincing proofs of the principles by which he de- 
ſigned to govern, the friends of liberty caſt their 
eyes upon his ſon-in-law, William Prince of Orange, 
as the only perſon to whom they could apply, for 
deliverance from the dangers by which they were 


e d To him, from time to time, n 
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their cauſe, and to eoncert the meaſures neceſſary to 
render it ſucceſsful. Of this deſign; Tyrconnel had 
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received early intelligence, which he immediatelß 
communicated to the king. James was alarmed, 
and ordered him to ſend over to his aſſiſtance, "Pho ; 
thouſand troops. This was an impolitic meaſure. 
It tended to open the eyes of thoſe in Ireland, who 


vVvere doubtful in reſpect to the intentions of the 


king, and the abſence of ſo many troops, encouraged 


the exertions of thoſe here who were intereſted in the 
| privileges of this country. - Many of the Iriſh could 


not be perſuaded: to believe, that the reports propa- 

gated on this occaſion had any foundation, Their 
eyes were ſoon opened; for by this time the Prince 
of Orange had landed in England, where he was ſoon 
zoined by numbers, , Succeſs promiſed to reward his 
glorious undertaking. The affairs of James grew 
every day more deſperate. This flattering proſpect 
elevated the friends of liberty in this country, and 
depreſſed proportionably the ſpirit of the oppoſite 
party. . Tyrconnel grew humble, and endeavoured 
to conciliate the favourable opinion ob thoſe, whom 
his tyranny had irritated; at the ſame time, he uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to raiſe ſoldiers. Great num- 
bers of a lower. claſs enliſted. No diſcipline was 
preſerved; - they wanted pay, in conſequence. of 
rag _ _— was >: Marnie er — ee 
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7 REQUENTIY bad the/Proteſtants, of lre- 
land been made uneaſy, by reports, that the 

man Rethalicn — to xiſe in arms, with the 
ſame 
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ſame views which had influenced their conduct, in 
the inſurrection of ſixteen hundred and forty , wein 
one. They were now dreadfully alarmed, 
from a ſimilar cauſe. Lord Mountalexander, of the 
county of Down, received a letter from a perſon 
unknown, in which he was informed, that the Iriſh 
deſigned a general inſurrection, for the deſtruction 
of Proteſtants, on the ninth day of the following 
December. Letters communicating the ſame in- 
telligence, were conveyed to other gentlemen in the 
' North. In the conduct of ſome individuals of the 
Roman Catholics, circumſtances of ſuſpicion were 
_ obſerved. On ſuch occaſions: feeling is all alive. 
The imagination takes hold of every thing and 
magnifies it, which has a tendency to inſpire with 
terror. In a very ſhort time, all the Proteſtants of 
Ireland received the alarm. They uſed every effort 
to provide againſt the expected danger; numbers of 
them deſerted their habitations, and prepared to 
ſeek for ſafety in a foreign country. There is no 
evidence to prove theſe apprehenſions had any real 
foundation. The ninth of December arrived. Al 
continued quiet. 
Wuxx the four thouſand” men we have menti- 
"oned were ſent to England, T'yrconnel had re- 
moved the garriſon of Londonderry. He ſaw his 
error, and commanded a Roman Catholic regiment, 
lately raiſed by the Marquiſs of Antrim, to march 
to that city, to repreſs any attempts which might 
be made by the inhabitants, hoſtile to government. 
They had arrived at Newtownlimayaddy, a village 
about twelve miles. diſtant, before the citizens of 
Derry were made acquainted with their approach. 
Juſt before, they had heard of the ſuppoſed inſur- 
region. This circumſtance, which. tended to con- 
firm the intelligence, and to ſtrengthen their fears, 
| required 
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"required immediate deliberation. Opinions were 
various. Time was loſt in fruitleſs undecided con- 
ſultations. Mean time, two officers arrived to pro- 
vide forage for the regiment, the firſt diviſion of 
which was at hand. At the eritical moment, a few 
apprentice boys, animated by a ſudden impulſe, 
which frequently, on great and intereſting occaſi- 
ons, takes poſſeſſion of the heart, flew to the gates, 
ſhut them, drew up the bridge, and ſeized the ma- 
gazine. By this ſpirited action, thoſe who, before 
had been irreſolute, were determined. The inhabi- 
tants, without exception, reſolved not to admit the 
Triſh, and to defend the town againſt all who ſhould 
attempt to injure their lives, their liberty or religi- 
on. When intelligence of this reached Tyrconnel, 
he ordered Lord Mountjoy, with Lundy his lieute- 
nant colonel, to march at the head of fix compa- 
nies, to reduce Derry to obedience. Upon his arri- 
val, he and two companies were admitted, on con- 
dition that in fifteen days, pardon ſhould be granted 
to all concerned in the late oppoſition to govern- 
ment, that thoſe who pleaſed ſhould have liberty to 
depart from the city, and that, of the troops whom 
they would afterwards receive, one half muſt be 
* Proteſtants. Mountjoy was made governor of the 
town. The inhabitants had confidence in his prin- 
- ciples. He entered into their views, determined to 
oppoſe all who were enemies to them and the con- 
ſtitution. Every method was taken to put the place 
into a ſtate of defence, and to furniſh 1 it with arms 
and ammunition. 
1 ExNNISKILLEN, animated by the epike which had 
'fo honourably diſtinguiſhed the citizens of Derry, 
refuſed to admit two companies, ſent by Tyrconnel 
to awe them to obedience. In other parts of the 
— 8 511 particularly in the counties of Down and 
N Antrim, 


Antrim, Proteſtants aſſociated, under the command 
of particular gentlemen, who ſtood forth, on the 


preſent alarming occaſion, in defence of the e 


ges of their country. 
I nav mentioned, that ſhortly after the arrival 


of William in England, the faireſt proſpect of ſuc- 


ceſs opened to his view. It brightened every day. 
When the power of the tyrant is diſſolved, he can 


place no confidence, even in thoſe whom he has moſt 
_ 'obliged, and who have profeſſed the ſtrongeſt at- 
tachment to him, in the day of his proſperity. Thus 


it was with the unfortunate James. All having de- 
ſerted him, he was obliged to fly from the kingdom. 
Had the Prince of Orange been poſſeſſed of the ſame 
arbitrary principles, he was now preſented with a 
flattering opportunity of ſeizing the government. 
But ſuch views were totally inconſiſtent with his 
ſenſe of honor, his benevolence and greatneſs of 
mind. When by his magnanimous efforts, he had 
reſtored to the nation the full poſſeſſion of their pri- 
vileges, he ſubmitted to the unreſtrained determina- 
tion of the ſtates, the ſettlement of the empire. By 
them the crown was placed upon his head, in con- 
Junction with his amiable conſort. But Rill there 
were numbers in the nation unfriendly to his govern- 

ment. The tories were either his concealed or 
avowed enemies. Two Scotch regiments had rebel- 
led. He had reaſon to be convinced, that ſome of 
the Engliſh troops were diſaffected. It was uncer- 

tain whether he could place confidence in Lord Dart- 
mouth, the commander of the fleet. Theſe perplex- 


ing and more immediate objects of his care, pre- 
vented him from paying that early attention to the, 


affairs of Ircland, which they much required. Im- 
preſſed by a juſt ſenſe of their ſituation, he had, in 

January, by a letter to the convention, preſſed them 
| = To 
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to take into conſideration this important object. 


Some proteſtant gentlemen who were introduced to 
him, in order to ſollicit his interpoſition in our behalf, 


ſaw how heartily he was diſpoſed to comply with 


their requeſt, but that, until the affairs of England 
ſhould be ſettled, he could do nothing effectual in 
ſupporting his friends i in this country. 


In the mean time, he ſent over General Hamil- 


ton, then his priſoner, and who had conſiderable in- 
fluence with Tyrconnel, to perſuade him to reſign 
the government, taking his parole, that if he did 
not ſucceed he would return to England. Hamil- 


ton was not a man of honor. Inſtead of perſuading 
his friend to relinquiſh the government, he ad- 
viſed him to hold it, continued in Ireland and en- 


tered into the ſervice of James, With reſpect to 
the Lord Lieutenant, in order to gain time, he ſent 
ſeveral meſſages to King William, aſſuring him that 


he was ready to give up the government, provided he 
would furniſh him with a decent apology, by ſend- 
ing over any conſiderable body of forces to demand 
it. This he well knew, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, 


could not be accompliſhed. However, to carry on 


the impoſition, and to be free of a man diſſaffected 
to his cauſe, he prevailed with Mountjoy to go over 


to France, to repreſent to James, that if he had 


any hopes of regaining the throne, by the aſſiſtance 
of his Iriſh ſubjects, they were ill founded, and that 


he ſhould relinquiſh the deſign. This Lord was the 
dupe of Tyrconnel's inſidious policy. Upon his ar- 
rival in France, he was caſt into priſon, whilſt chief 
baron Rice, who had accompanied him, was em- 
. ployed by James in aſſiſting his military operations. 


Cox rRARVY to his expreſs ſtipulations with 


Mountjoy, ſcarcely had he departed, when Tyrcon- 
nel began to make Figaro Preparations for war. 


He 
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He gave orders, that twenty additional regiments, 
each conſiſting of a thouſand men, ſhould be imme- 
diately raiſed by the Roman Catholics, Except in 
the North, where his commands could not be exe- 
cuted, all the Proteſtant ſoldiers in the kingdom, 
were deprived of the arms which had remained with 
them. The officers were not even indulged, with 
the privilege of wearing their ſwords. For the uſe 
of the army, he took from different perſons of this 
_ denomination, ten thouſand horſes, inen, n 
them we Ee ere 
Farewell. 
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would admit of any exertions in ſupport of 
it, were not nen oy Fr violent meaſures of 
Tyron ; 

Ix ſome parts of Ulſter, the Proteſtants had the 
ſpirit to proclaim William and Mary. A number 
of them had aſſembled in the town of Newry, in 
military array. Againſt theſe a body of troops 
were detached, under the esd ol General Ha- 
milton. On the approach of the enemy, they re- 
tired, but were overtaken at Dromore and defeated, 
with conſiderable loſs. Numbers of them were diſ- 
perſed. Of thoſe Who remained, ſome retired to 
Coleraine, which they fortified, others retreated to 
Enniſſcillen. Lord Blaney had collected a body of 
Proteſtants, which he was leading to the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe in Coleraine; they were attacked by the garri- 
ſons of Charlemont and Mountjoy, whom they re- 
pulſed with ſlaughter. Some time after, Coleraine 
was aſſaulted by the Iriſh, The place was not te- 
nable. Before it was Wr the garriſon forſook it 

Vor, Mp W | and 
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and made good their retreat. The only place of 


refuge, in the more Northern parts, to thoſe who 


| were obliged to fly from the enemy, was London- 


derry, the garriſon and citizens of which, were 


about to diſplay efforts of patience, of courage and 
reſolution in the common cauſe, which have tranſ- 


nes their memory with admiration to poſterity. 
Wren James found himſelf ſtripped of his domi- 


dien, he applied to the Emperor, as a Roman Ca- 


tholic prince, for aſſiſtance. The anſwer to his re- 
queſt, inſtead of being favourable, reproached him 
with the folly of his paſt conduct. He had no re- 
ſource but to caſt himſelf entirely, on the friendſhip 
and protection of the King of France. Lewis pro- 
bably commiſerated his helpleſs ſituation. He was 
alſo united to him by a ſimilarity of principles, both 
with reſpect to politics and religion. But his en- 
mity to William, with whom he was now at war, 
and jealouſy of the addition made to his power and 
greatneſs, by the acquiſition of Britain, was his 
ſtrongeſt inducement to give James the aſſiſtance he 


deſired. He preſented him with four hundred thou- 


ſand crowns, and an equipage ſuited to his ſtation 
as a monarch. He ordered fourteen ſhips of war, 
ſix frigates, and three fire ſhips to be got ready for 
the occaſion, He would likewiſe have furniſhed 
him men. No,” ſays James, I will recover my 
own dominions with my own ſubjects, or periſh 
in the attempt.” It was a ſudden unſteady im- 
pulſe. His future conduct was quite inconſiſtent 
with this ſpirited declaration. As this country was 
the object of his intended expedition, he engaged in 


his ſervice about twelve thouſand Iriſh troops, which 


were placed under the command of Marſhal Roſen. 
To theſe were added a hundred French officers, and 


a nber of Britiſh and . nobility. The Count 


D'Avaugh 
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D' Avaug gh, who on former occaſions had given him | 
ſtrong proofs of regard, was deſigned to accompany 
him as ambaſſador from France. After various de- 
lays, which the intrigues of the miniſters. of Lewis 
unneceſſarily prolonged, James ſet fail for Ireland, 
and on the twelfth of March ſixteen hundred and 
eighty nine, arrived at Kinſale. Tyrconnel met 
him at Cork, where in reward of his ſervices, he 
was created a Duke. From Cork he proceeded to 
Dublin, which he entered in grand proceſſion, ac- 
companied by the magiſtrates, and by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, i in the habiliments of their reſpective 
orders, who in ſolemn ſtate marched along. with an 
elevated hoſt. Upon enquiring into the ſtate of his 
affairs, he found them in a favourable ſituation, His 
old army was ſteadily attached to his cauſe. Thirty 
thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe, had been 
lately raiſed for his ſervice. No part of Ireland, 
except Ulſter, was diſpbedient to his authority. 
Scarcely any troops to oppoſe him, and the coaſts 
unprovided in ſhips for their protection. 

Tux friends of James in Scotland, at the head of 
whom was his active and zealous partizan Lord 
Dundee, preſſed him to tranſport immediately his 
troops into that kingdom, where numbers were 
ready and well diſpoſed to ſupport his cauſe, Hig 
friends in England entreated him to paſs over there, 

to regain his crown by one bold and vigorous exer- 

tion, or periſh in the attempt. Ireland they aſſert- 
cd, ſhould be no immediate object of his attention, 
a great part of which was already in his poſſeſſion, 
The fortune of this country would not command 
that of England, whereas, on the other hand, Eng» 
land would neceſſarily vive Ireland in it's fate, 
To theſe counſels, the advice of the French who 
were about him, agreeably to their inſtructions, was 
Mga” quits 
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quite oppoſite. © The Scotch,” ſay they, cannot be 


_ truſted; they betrayed your father they have ex- 
ceeded even the Engliſh in their oppoſition to your 


family; they have excluded not only him but his 
ſon, and his ſon's poſterity from the throne.“ With 
reſpect to England, they told him, that there he 


could not go with a proſpect either of ſafety or of 


ſucceſs. Before his army could be embarked, the 
Britiſh fleet would appear and ſtop it's paſſage. But 
ſhould he avoid this danger, he muſt land in the 
Weſt, where he would have inſuperable obſtacles to 
ſurmount ; ; there a victory would not enſure him 
ſucceſs, whereas a defeat would ruin him. On the 
other hand, ſhould. he meet with a defeat in Ireland, 
by the help of his friends he might riſe ſuperior to 


it. Should he conquer Ireland, it would be a re- 


ceptacle to thoſe who eſpouſed his cauſe, was near 


France, by aſſiſtance from which, he would be ena- 
bled to purſue his other ſchemes with ſucceſs. By 
theſe and ſuch arguments, James was determined to 


continue where he was, and purſue his fortune. 


| Adieu. 
LET T-ER. TU 


AMES, on his arrival in Ireland, received addreſ- 
ſes from perſons of all religious denominations. 
To thoſe of the Proteſtants, who being in his power, 
thought it neceſſary to pay him this mark of atten- 
tion, he returned ſpecious aſſurances of regard. The 


heart was not concerned in them. His conduct de- 
termined his real deſigns. Every remaining Pro- 


teſtant i in the council was turned out, whoſe places 


were filled by thoſe of the Roman Catholic perſua- 


ſion. Having paid the neceſſary attention to affairs 
of Rate, he LE LA to Were with his military 
operations, 


# 
* 
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operations, the firſt of which was to attempt the re- 
duction of Derry, which had ſo early and with fo 


much ſpirit oppoſed his arbitrary deſigns. Hither 


he led his army in perſon, 
Wuzn Mountjoy ſet off for France, the com- 
mand of this important place had been committed 


to Lunday, with reſpect to the rectitude of whoſe 


intentions, his conduct in ſeveral inſtances had cre- 


ated fuſpicion, A ſupply of money, of arms and 


ammunition had been ſent to Derry by King Wil- 


liam, but before they were delivered to Lunday, he 
Vas obliged to take the neceſſary oaths. But theſe” 


were no pledge of his fidelity. A mind capable of 
treacllery, is inſenſible to the force of a religious or 
moral obligation. He reſolved to ſeize the firſt op- 
portunity, of betraying the town to the enemy, 
Wir a ſeeming intention to oppoſe the progreſs 
of James, Lunday with his troops had ſeized certain 


poſts within a few miles of Derry, ſituated in the 
line of his march, but when he approached, inſtead 


of acting with ſpirit, he retreated, and ſhut himſelf 
up in the city. At this time, two Engliſh regiments, 
under the command of the Colonels Cunningham 
and Richards, arrived in Lough Foyle. By the de- 
ſire of Lunday, the principal officers came up to 
Derry. A council was then held under his direQi- 
on, and conducted in the manner conformable to his 
views, the reſult of which was that the town was 


not tenable, that the officers ſhould privately with- 


draw, and leave the inhabitants to make the beſt | 
terms they could with King James. 

Wren the people were made acquainted with 
this ſcandalous, moſt reproachful determination, 
they were exceedingly diſpleaſed, and exclaimed in 
the bitterneſs of reſentment, that they were ber 


trayed by thoſe who were bound to protect them. 
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Whilſt they were indulging the painful feelings, ex- 


cited by their diſtreſſing proſpect, Murray, a fine ſpi- 
rited fellow, whoſe honours ſtill live in the grateful 
remembrance of his countrymen, appeared at the 
gates, with a body of horſe, which he had brought 
to the aſſiſtance of the garriſon. Contrary to the 


directions of Lunday, they were opened to him by 


the citizens, with ſtrong expreſſions of joy and 
thankfulneſs. When admitted, the people crowded 


around him. He addreſſed them in broken ſpeeches , 


entreated them to remember glory, ſafety, reli- 
gion, themſelves, their country, their poſterity,“ as 
the preſent exigency and the feelings of his heart 
ſuggeſted. He gave orders to different perſons 
to ſhut the gates, to arm, to mount the walls, to 
point the guns. Thoſe who were reſolved to de- 
fend the town, he directed to tie a white cloth round 
their left arm, as a badge of diſtinction. 

Londa was now fitting in council. Murray 
haſtened to him, and uſed every effort to rouſe him 
to a ſenſe of his duty. But in vain. He was too 
much loſt to the feelings of glory and of honor, to 
be influenced either by the farce of perſuaſion or the 
bitterneſs of reproach. Mean while, James had ap- 
proached to the walls, probably confident from a 


| reliance on the baſe intentions of Lunday, that he 


would meet with no reſiſtance. He was deceived. 
The citizens animated by the example and exhorta- 


tions of Murray pointed the guns againſt him, killed 
an officer by his ſide and obliged him to retire. Re- 


 fleing upon the decided part they had now taken, 
upon the greatneſs of the danger by which they were 


threatened, and the ſmall ſtrength with which they 


were provided to oppoſe it, they beſeeched the of- 
ficers of the two regiments, not to deſert them in 


heir PEST: But they were deaf to their en 


entr aties. 
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treaties. They went off to England, accompanied 
by a number of other officers, Who equally with 
themſelves, were inſenſible to the feelings of honor 
and magnanimity, Murray was offered the com- 
mand of the town; but he modeſtly declined this 
honor. Upon which; they choſe for governors, 


Richard Walker a clergyman and Major Barker, the 


former of whom, by his exertions in their behalf, 
was conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed. _ 

WALKER was rector of a pariſh in the county of 
Tyrone. Warmed by a generous ardour, to be 
- uſeful to his country at this critical period, he had 
raiſed a regiment, and uſed every endeavour | in be- 
half of the Proteſtant cauſe. 

Warn James approached with his army, he re- 
treated to Derry, where 4t was probable his ſervices 
would be moſt wanted. Aſſiſted by the counſels of this 
valiant eccleſiaſtic, the citizens proceeded to take the 
meaſures, beſt ſuited to their preſent trying ſituation. 

Tua they might not be obliged to maintain 
thoſe, whoſe flaviſh and daſtardly ſpirits rendered 
them totally unworthy of their regard, all who choſe 
it were permitted to retire. A number left the 
place, among whom was Lunday, who to avoid 
public inſult, put on a diſguiſe, and ſtole off with a 
load upon his back; a ſituation perfectly worthy of 
the baſe ſentiments by which he was actuated, 


About ſeven hundred and fifty militia, unacquainted 


with the art of war, remained. The fortifications 
of the town were weak. Not more than twenty 
guns were fit for ſervice. James had under his com- 
mand twenty thouſand regular troops. Courage ani- 
mated by a warm attachment to their deareſt privi- 
leges, was to this little band of heroes, the beſt and 
the nobleſt ſubſtitute they could have, in the place of 
. of military 1 and of the other 


advantages 
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advantages of which they were deſtitute. As might 
bave been expected, their mode of defence was con- 
ducted by no fixed rule. If a ſally was neceſſary, 
or any other ſervice to be performed, the queſtion 
was propoſed; who will engage in it? A volunteer 
ſtepped forth, took the lead, and thoſe who choſe 
placed themſelves under his command. This pro- 
duced mutual confidence, and a ſpirit of generous 
emulation. The irregularity of their exertions con- 
fuſed the meaſures of the enemy. 

Mur&ay, by his efforts, added new ne to 
thoſe he had obtained by his firſt diſplay of magna- 
nimity. The boldneſs of his actions was equalled by 
his manly exhortations, It is not,” cried he, © a few 
military evolutions, nor the movements of arms by 
rule, the mere parade and foppery of war, which 
make ſoldiers, but ſtrong bodies, ſtronger minds, the 
contempt of dangers and of death.” | 

A noble ſpirit of enthuſiaſm in the common . 
animated equally the breaſts of the old and the 
young. The women were raiſed ſuperior to that 
ſenſibility of danger, which is natural to their ſex. 
They aſſiſted at the works, they wrought with their 
hands, they encouraged the men to perſevere with 
reſolution, in their glorious undertaking. James 
battered the town for eleven days, without any 
effect. Having been able to accompliſh nothing, 
except the inconſiderable atchievement of reducing 
the fort of Culmore, he left the army and retired to 
Dublin, in diſguſt, 

Hp the preſervation of the belege depended 
on. cauſes, within- the reach of human wiſdom and 
courage, they had little to fear; but they began to 
be threatened with evils, againſt which they could 
make no defence. The heat of the weather pro- 
| Ae. a 4 diſorder that was fatal to num- 
| bers 
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bers of them, and they were threatened with a ſcar- 
city of proviſions. Whilſt they were labouring un- 
der the firſt of theſe diſtreſſes, and affſicted by the 
| proſpect of the other, which was ſtill more calami- 

tous, thirty ſhips, with proviſions and five thouſand 
men, ſent from England to their relief, appeared in 
the Lough. To prevent their approach, the Iriſh! 
had ſtretched a boom acroſs the narroweſt part of 
the river, and planted batteries on each of the oppo- 
ſite ſhores. Upon this appearance of danger, Kirk, 
who commanded the armament, inſtead of behaving 
with the intrepidity of a ſoldier, or diſcovering any 
tenderneſs for the ſituation of thoſe gallant men, in- 
volved in circumſtances deeply intereſting, ſet ſail 
and carried his ſhips around to Lough Swilly. 

Six John Fenwick, in his confeſſion of a plot 
about this time formed in England, by ſeveral per- 
ſons of conſequence, in favour of James, declared, 
that Kirk had entered into the views of the conſpi- 
rators. May not this explain his ſhameful condu&t 
on the preſent occaſion ? Hope now forſook the be- 
ſieged, but not their heroick courage, a trial of 
which more ſevere, does not occur in the annals of 
hiſtory. To heighten their feelings occaſioned by 
the late grievous diſappointment, they had the mor- 
| tification to know, that the French fleet had de- 
feated that of the Engliſh, commanded by Admiral 
Herbert, and had brought a ſupply of men and of 
ſtores for the ſervice of their allies. Their diſtreſſes 
multiplied. Among thoſe carried off by death was 
Baker one of their governors. Mitchelbourne, a 
man in whom they confided, was ſubſtituted in his 
place. Fifteen officers were buried in one day. 
Though from want and fatigue, numbers were un- 
able to ſupport their arms, death was threatened to 
the man who ſhould fi FR of ſurrendering. The 

accompliſhment 
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accompliſhment of what could not be effected by 
power, was now attempted by a horrid device. 
The cruel Roſen, who commanded the befiegers, 
collected all the Proteſtants of every ſex and age 
for miles round, and drove them under the walls, 


hoping that he would compel the garriſon to ſubmit, 
| by this ſhocking act of inhumanity. But inſtead of 
gaining his point, the magnanimity of theſe wretch- 
ed ſufferers, helped to ſtrengthen the reſolution of 
the beſieged, in this dreadful alternative. Cloſe by 


the walls, they fell down upon their knees, and be- 
ſeeched the garriſon to perfevere in their defence, 


without paying any regard to their condition. To 


force the Iriſh from this deteſtable purpoſe, the citi- 
zens erected a gallows, and threatened, that if they 
perſiſted in it, they would hang the priſoners. Whe- 
ther this would have ferved any end is uncertain, 
Three days and three nights, did theſe miſerable 


Proteſtants continue expoſed to cold, to perpetual 
danger, and to famine, when by the expreſs orders 


of James, Roſen permitted them to depart. 
WHEN we conſider what muſt have been the feel- 
ings of theſe unhappy victims, when torn from their 


habitations, what they ſuffered by the way, and un- 


der the walls of Derry, and how greatly their cala- 
mities muſt have been aggravated, after crawling 
homewards, filled with the ſeeds of ſickneſs and diſ- 


eaſe, on ſeeing themſelves bereft of their property, 


their houſes in flames, the miſeries of want ſtaring 


them in the ſace; a ſcene more pitiable in itſelf, 


and more deeply marked with the characters of cru- 


elty, does not FRF occur in the Ry of man- 
kind. 


Bu r, to return to Derry, where lawiCe there 1 is 


not a line in the picture, not filled with wretched- 
neſs. The diſtreſs of the beſieged was now encreaſ- 


ed 
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« almoſt beyond conception. Deſtitute of human 
food, they were forced to ſubſiſt upon the fleſh of 
of horſes, dogs and other creatures of that kind, at 
which, unleſs when reduced.to extreme neceſlity, 
the ſtomach revolts with nauſeating diſguſt. Even 
this reſource failed ; they were cut off from every 
| ſupply for almoſt two days. 
Tus animating encouragement, and manly ex- 
ample of Walker, were of admirable uſe to them in 
this deplorable ſituation. He pointed to the ſky, to 
the churches. Theſe were the holy fanes from 
which their enemies were to drive them, if they 
ſurvived, with difgrace ; this the aſylum prepared 
for them by their God, if they died with glory in 
his cauſe. He aſcended the pulpit, and aſſured them 
that the Almighty would interpoſe in their behalf. 
As if this had been dictated by a prophetic ſpirit, 
the aſſembly had ſcarely departed from his inſtructi- 
ons, when three ſhips were diſcovered failing up the 
channel. They were the ſhips of Kirk, who now 
was obliged to do what he could have done before 
with honor, and with much greater ſafety. The 
Dartmouth frigate led the van. The two ſhips 
which followed were filled with proviſions. The 
feeble emaciated garriſon crouded to the walls, with 
deep anxiety and expectation, to behold an event 
which was either to reſcue them from miſery, or ex- 
tinguiſh for ever the laſt gleam of hope. As the 
ſhips advanced, the batteries of the enemy played 
upon them inceſſantly. They returned the fire 
with ſpirit and reſolution. One of the victuallers, 
which now occupied the foremoſt ſtation, as ſhe was 
paſſing on, ſtruck the boom. It broke, but unfor- 
tunately, by the rebound, ſhe firuck the bottom 
and ſtuck faſt. The enemy, taking advantage of 
this circumſtance, "Te her with redoubled im- 
petuolity, 
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petuofity. But happily, by the firing of her guns, 
ſhe was extricated, and accompanied; by the other 
two ſhips, came up to the quay. Upon os the 
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Iriſh ſhortly decamped. 
Ir has been mentioned, that when the ae A 


menced, there were in the city, who bore arms, 
about ſeven thouſand five hundred men. During the 
continuance of it, by the enemy, by famine and dif- 
eaſe, three thouſand two hundred had loſt their hves. 

Of the remainder, a thouſand were unfit for fervice ; 
the condition of ſuch of them as had fuſtained the 
leaſt injury, from the accumulated  miſeries they 
had endured, may eaſily be conceived. Conſiderable 
numbers of thofe who did not bear arms periſhed. 
The fiege had 1 the middle of April, and was 
raiſed the thirty firſt of July. e 

Tuis memorable event is a friking example, of 
the exertions of which men are capable, and the dif- 
ficulties they are enabled to ſupport, in the cauſe of 
religion, of hberty and their country. As in itſelf, 

it is ſo exceedingly intereſting, and the fate of the 
kingdom ſo much depended on it, I have given 
you a more particular account of it, than with reſ- 


pect to ſuch matters in general, 18 conſiſtent with 
* kmits of 11 0 ee 5 
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URING. WN 145 of Deey, the army of 

James had loſt erght thouſand men. The re- 
meindir had ſcarcely begun to move off, when the 
_ garriſon, notwithſtanding their enfeebled ſtate, fal- 


|  hed'forth, and for ſome time hung upon their rear, 


as they proceeded: to Strabane. In the preſent war, 
_ the 3 were of all others moſt eminentfy di- 
b ſtinguiſhed. 
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finguiſhed, | Numbers behaved. in a manner, at this 
intereſting period, which reflects honor upon their 
memory; in particular, a tribute of praiſe is due to 
the gallant Enniſkilleners. Theſe ſpirited defenders 
of their country and the Proteſtant cauſe, put them- 
ſelves under the command of Guſtavus Hamilton, 

and openly proclaimed their allegiance to William 
and Mary. Early in the preſent diſpute, Crum- 
Caſtle, ſituated: in the neighbourhood of Enniſkillen, 
had been attacked by a party of Iriſh commanded 
by Lord Galmoy. The Enniſkilleners came up to 
it's relief, and defeated the affailants. 
Two armies of the enemy were now in the geld. 
One of them, at the head of which was General Sarſ- 
field, was attacked and defeated by the Proteſtants 
with conſiderable ſlaughter. The other, commanded 
by the Duke of Berwick, directed it's courſe to En- 
_ niſkillen, which, after ſome inconſiderable ſucceſs, 
the approach of General Hamilton obliged to retire. 
Once more Crum-Caſtle was inveſted. Macarthy, 
an Iriſh officer, ſat down before it with ſeven thou- 
ſand men. A motion of the Enniſkilleners to relieve 
the place, brought on a general engagement with 
the enemy near Newtownbutler, in which the former 
obtained a compleat victory. The courage and per- 
ſevering exertions of the Proteſtants, on this occa- 
ſion, were conſpicuous; but to the common ſoldiers 
of the Iriſh they ſcarcely gave any quarter. What 
_ a pity, that by this violation of the laws of huma- 
nity, they ſhould have ſtained the glory of ſo ho- 
nourable an atchievement! The victory at Newtown- 
butler made a deeper impreſſion. on the enemy, as it 
happened juſt about the time of wide beings une 
to raiſe the ſiege of Derry. 
On his return to Dublin len tho North, 8 
bad convened 8 N of the parliament. The 


Pains 
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ns taken to ſecure a majority of the commons, 
favourable to the views of government, have been 
already mentioned. With reſpect to the lords, many 
of the Proteſtant peers had left the kingdom ; the 
outlawries of ſeveral Popiſh Lords had been reverſ- 
ed; Roman Catholics had lately been created peers. 
In conſequence, there were but nine Proteſtant lords, 
temporal and ſpiritual, in the upper houſe. Six ex- 
cepted, all the lower houſe conſiſted of Roman Catho- 
lies. The proceedings of this parliament, were expreſ- 


_ five of the moſt zealous attachment to the intereſt of 


James. They addreſſed him in warm terms of loy- 
alty and affection, they addreſſed Lewis of France 
for the aſſiſtance he had given him. They paſſed an 
act to recognize his title to the throne, and ſtigma- 
tizing the Prince of Orange as an uſurper. To cut 
off the means by which the power of his'enemies was 
ſupported, they repealed, without exception, the 
acts of ſettlement and explanation. In the preamble 
of the bill, which they enacted for this purpoſe, the 
Iriſh were juſtified with reſpect to the inſurrection of 
ſixteen hundred and forty one, and a clauſe inferted, 
by which the eſtates of all in the three kingdoms were 
forfeited, who had taken up arms againſt James, or 
aided thoſe who did rebel, or held any correſpon- 
dence with them, from the firſt of Auguſt ſixteen 
hundred and eighty eight. Their next meaſure was 
.not only highly impolitic, but ſet at open defiance, 
every principle of equity, of juſtice and moderation. 
They attainted, as guilty of high treaſon, all perſons, 
attached to the Prince of Orange, now abſent, who 
ſhould not return to the kingdom againſt a certain 
day, without making any allowance for age, ſickneſs, 
infirmity, or any other circumſtance, which might pre- 


vent thoſe who were inclined, from complying with _ 


ſion 


o IRELAND. 19 
Fon of the eſtates of the abſentees, none of whom 
he had it in his power to pardon after the following 
November. There were affected by it a great num- 
ber of the nobility of both ſexes, fifty one Tong, 


eighty three clergymen, and near three thoufand per 
ſons of inferior quality. It is perfectly aſtoniſhing, 
but ſo iniquitous were the principles of thoſe who 
conducted this buſineſs, that the law which ſubjected 
ſo many perſons to ſo grievous a penalty, in reſpect 
to their lives and property, was not publiſhed until 
the time expired, within which they were permitted 
to ſurrender. A ſtatute was likewiſe enacted by 
by which it was declared, that acts of the Britiſh legi- 
flature could not bind Ireland, and by which writs of 
error and appeals to England were taken away. 
Tur parhament granted James a monthly ſubſi- 
dy of twenty thouſand pounds. But this prodigious 
ſum was not adequate to his neceſſities ; therefore, 
by an exertion of his prerogative, he impoſed ano- 
ther tax equal to it. The tyrannical principles he 
poſſeſſed, which in both kingdoms had excited the 
| indignation of the friends of liberty, and deprived 
him of his throne, are ſtrongly marked in the reply 
which he made, to thoſe who expoſtulated with him 
on ſuch an illegal ſtretch of power, © If I cannot 
do this,” ſays he, © I can do nothing.” He now 
had recourſe to a moſt deteftable expedient to re- 
cruit his finances, which notwithſtanding all the 
pains taken to ſupply them, were ſtill deficient. A. 
mint was eſtabliſhed, in which, by his order, a baſe 
ſort of copper was coined into different pieces, 
which he ſtamped with a value three hundred. times 
greater than their intrinſic worth. All employed 
by him in civil and military departments, were 
obliged to receive them in payment, by proclama- 
tion. This vile. an, the Proteſtants were forced 
3 to 
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to take, for the commodities which they fold. fo 
them. To guard has we} the loſs they were likely 
to ſuſtain by it, they purchaſed with it various arti- 
cles of commerce, of which James forcibly deprived 
them, without giving them in return any equiva- 
Jent. This tranſaction, not only with reſpe& to 
_ thoſe who were hoſtile to his cauſe, but his friends, 
was attended with diſtreſing circumſtances of y 
rann. 

Prorzsranre had ſuffered dg under the go- 
vernment of Tyrconnel. Their hardſhips were now 
multiplied. Contrary to his politive engagement 
when he firſt arrived in the kingdom, James, be- 


_ cauſe the fellows would not receive into their num- 


ber a Roman Catholie, whom he had before endea- 
voured to impoſe upon them, forcibly ejected them 
from the univerſity. He treated the ſcholars in the 
ſame manner. The office of provoſt and library 
keeper were filled with Papiſts, In the college was 
placed a garriſon. The chapel was converted into 
a magazine, and ſeveral of the rooms into priſons. 
Furniture, the library, plate, every thing belong- 
ing to it were ſeized for the uſe of government. 
Numbers of the reformed clergy. were deprived of 
their. churches, and of the means of ſubſiſtence. At 
laſt a proclamation was iſſued, by which more than 
five perſons, on pain of death, were forbidden to 
aſſemble together, in any church in the city of 


o 
Dunkix theſe. anions, Lord: 3 1 


wad every poſſible effort to ſupport the intereſt of 
James, in the highlands of Scotland. In June, the 


King had ſent over to his aſſiſtance, a reinforcement 


of five hundred men, but to no purpoſe. The bat- 
tle of Killikranky, notwithſtanding the compleat 


er; he obtained, over the troops of General Mac- 
C1 : . 
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Fay, Was fatal to the life of Dundee; wh 25 
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| "HE E affairs of England hook Mn le 
1 in ſome meaſure, to à Nate. of tranquillity, 
King William was enabled to turn his attention 
more particularly, to the' ſituation of this country. 
To reduce it to obedience,” it was indiſpenſibly- ne- 
ceſſary, that he ſhould tranſport hither's conſidera- 
ble b d ay forces. But eln, afraid to truſt the fi- 


he raiſed "23 this "a twenty” does new regi- 
ments, to whom he reſolved to join two battalions. 
of Dutchmen, four of French refugees, ſome Scotch 
regiments, and fix thouſand mercenary Danes. The 
conduct of tfis expedition Was committed to Mar- 
ſhal Schomberg, an officer of diſtinguiſned . 
on. Count Solmes was made fecond in command. 
In reward of Schomberg's paſt ſervices, 'and to 
animate him to the duties of the e enter- 
prize, in which he was engaged, the King conferted' 
upon him the garter and a dukedom, and the parli- 
ament preſented him with ten thouſand pounds. 
Cheſter was the place appointed for the armament 
to embark. When Schomberg arrived here, he 
met with ſoveral delays. The troops could not be 
collected, a ſufficient number of tranſports were not 
ready, nor had proper eare been taken with reſpect 
to the ſoldiers” eloaths, and other neceſſaries. At 
laſt he embarked, and on the thirteenth of Au- 
guſt, mided near Bangor in the count yof Down, 
with about fix thouſand men. The places contigu- 
ous were immediately abandoned by the enemy, 
Vo II, N except 


g drave Enniſkilleners. 
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aer. Cartickfergus,; of, which they determined, if 
poſſible, to, keep. poſſeſſion... The Engliſn general 
_ attacked it by ſea and land, and obliged the garri- 
' fon to capitulate in four days. Here he was joined 


dy more of the troops from England, by the forces 


which Kirk had brought over to Ireland, and hoc the 


. 


As the artillery. horſes os not * bc " or- 
dered the cannon. by ſea to Carlingford, whilſt he 


| conducted the army thither by land. Before he ad- 


vanced, the enemy burned that town and Newry. 
Nen ta ſtop to ſuch, barbarities, by declaring that 
| perſiſted in them he would ſnew no quarter. 


| 1 2 ded forward, until he came within 


a mile of Dundalk. 


As the fleet with the cannon. and 18 Wer | 


l had not yet arrived, and his men, a great part of 
whom were new levies, had c 


iderably ſuffered by 
their march, here he encamped. On the front, to- 
wards the Weſt, a river protected bim fret the 
enemy, on the Weſt, Newry. mountains, wad on 


the North, hills and bogs intermixed. 


_ Bur there were other evils, which he 9 not 
prevent, and by which he was exceedingly injured. 


DUaprovided in many neceſſaries, prevented from 


exerciſe, confined i in a damp ſituation, and expoſed 


to rainy weather, his ſoldiers were ſeized by ſick- 
neſs, which a peſtilential diſeaſe, that unfortunately 
broke out in the camp, greatly aggravated. From 

| theſe diſtreſſes, the enemy who were encamped on 


the neighbouring hills, and in full command of the 


; open country, were in a great meaſure exempted. 
This favourable circumſtance, their great ſuperio- 
50 rity in numbers and other advantages, induced 
them to uſe every endeavour to bring Schomberg to 
an engagement, but he c- 
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which, it appears from his letters, where he gives a 
very affecting view, of the many unfavourable cir- 
cumſtances and diſtreſſes in 85 Aae he was 


e juſtified. 5 77 5 
Urom the approach of Winter, 3 air br 


up their camp in order to retire into quarters. 


That of the Engliſh preſented a ſcene of human ca- 
lamity, quite ſhocking to the imagination. The 
whole camp, from the number of the diſeaſed, ap- 
peared like one common hoſpital. When the ſick 
were to be removed, from an apprehenſion of the 
aggravating” pains they were about to endure, they. 
filled the air with their cries and lamentations. The 
miſeries they anticipated were more than realized. : 
By the jolting of the waggons, the ſeverity of the 
weather, the groans of the dying around them, and 
the ſight of the dead bodies, which ſtrewed the toad 
as they paſſed along, their ſituation was rendered 
dreadful beyond deſcription. Some of them exied 
out in anguiſh to their companions for aſfiſtance'; 
others, ſunk by their ſufferings into the depth of deſ- 


pair, adjured thoſe around to kill them and put an 


end to their miſery. The moſt obdurate beholders 


could not look at ſuch ſpectacles of wretchedneſs, 


without exquiſite ſenſibility.' Schomberg was deeply 
afflicted by the general calamity, - which by every 


attention in his power, he endeavoured to alleviate.” 
He was eighty years of age, and therefore ill quali- 


fied, for bearing the diſtreſſes of ſuch an affecting 


n From the time that the ſoldiers entered the | 


_ cight- thouſand of 185 ny 0 e 
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pointed, made loud complaints with reſpect 
to. this unfortunate expedition. Tories in particular 
took advantage of it, to enflame the diſcontents of 
thoſe, who were diſpoſed. to be diſſatisfied with the 
revolution. In the houſe of commons, ſtrict enqui- 
ties were made concerning the cauſes af the ill ſuc- 
__ceſs, which had attended the operations of the army. 
Among others, it appeared that  Shales the pur- 
veyor, had been highly culpable, with reſpect to ſe- 
veral matters entruſted to his care, more eſpecially | 
the artillery and proviſions. In conſequence of 
which he was ſeized and ordered into cuſtod y. 
Man while, Schomberg exerted himſelf with 
the greateſt induſtry, to put himſelf into a capacity 
of retrieving his late misfortune. He uſed every 
means, and that ſucceſsfully, of reſtoring to health 
the diſeaſed ſoldiers. He ſent to England for re- 
cruits, to fill up the place of thoſe who had periſhed. 
By the co-operation of government with his endea- 
vours, a reinforcement of Danes was ſent to him, 
under the command of the Prince of Wirtemberg, 


5 which conſiderably. encreaſed his ſtrength. Theſe 


efforts, the defeat of the Duke of Berwick at Cavan 
by the Enniſkilleners, with the apprehenſion, that 
the enemy would receive ſtill more formidable aſ- 
 fiſtance from England, previous to the enſuing cam- 
paign, obliged James to apply to France for a rein- 
forcement. Lewis ſent him five thouſand ſoldiers, 
_ - under: the command of Count Lauzun. For them, 
he exchanged an equal number of his own ſubjects, 
whom he found from experience, to be incapable, of 
themſelves, to „ * exertions for recovery of 
1 p 4 the 


* 


the crown. ack — ale, that a this means, 2 


ſpirit of emulous competition ns be CI in 
the ſoldiers of both nations. * 
Ix Spring, the "Engliſh reduced Serke 
place of conſiderable importance. Schom- 160 
berg detached Caillemot, a ſpirited officer, r6ps. 
againſt it with a body of troops. O Regan the go- 


vernor, made a brave tlefenve, * went of provi = 


obliged him to ſurrender. - ; 
. For ſome time; William had tefolved to come over 
and take upon him in perſon, the conduct of the Iriſh 
war. The ſame party ſpirit, which had created to 
him in other reſpects perplexing difficulties, delayed 
the execution of this deſign. From the beginning, 
he had nothing to expect from the diſaffected, but 
oppoſition to the meaſures of his government. 
That his endeavours to promote the public good 
ſnould be counteracted, that in almoſt every in- 
ſtance, he ſhould experience the moſt | unfriendly 
jealouſy, from the very men who had placed him on 
the ona: men who by eel tie of honor aig 


treat him 1 that reſpect been. eee 4 to 
the friend of their violated rights and the ſaviour 
of their oountry, was a circumſtance of which ho 
. e bad no conception. 

HF felt it with the ſtrongeſt e in his 
mornends! of bitter chagrin, he had thoughts of relin- 
quiſhing the government, and of returning to Hol- 
land, to be delivered from the inquietudes, 5 
e ſuch diſhonourable and unmerited uſage. As 
the parliament could not be prevailed with, to grant 
him the neceſſary ſupplies, he diſſolved it, changed 
his miniſters, caſt himſelf upon the tories. who en- 
Site to * 12 * having committed the 

N 3 George 
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fourteenth of June ſixteen hundted and ninety. He 


had not a moment to loſe. His abſence from Eng- 


land was quite inconvenient, even dangerous to his 


| De 6d La . of Ges re: 
5 pectable mobility, ſet off for Ireland, and to the 
1 unſpeakable joy of the friends of liberty and the 
Proteſtant religion, arrived at Carrickfergus. on the 


affairs. Parties there were ſtill in a commotion, 


each purſuing their reſpective objects, with a degree 


of intemperunce, which | even 1 on hor ax - 


inſufficient to'reſtrain, 
| FRANCE was buſy in king formidable prepa- 
rations; every hour ſtrengthened the impreſſions un- 


favourable to his cauſe; oceaſioned by the diſap- 


pointments of the laſt campaign. James daily en- 


creaſed in force. Having received an addreſs from 


the Proteſtant clergy of Ulſter,” and iſſued a procla- 
mation, by which he declared; that all dutiful ſubjects 
ſhould be protected in their rights, and enjoined all 
officers and ſoldiers to obſerve ſtriet military diſci- 


pline, and in no reſpects to e, the ee he 
(et off with his army. 7755 0 


Ar Hillſborough, n a ſenſe of juſtice and: of 
gratitude, to men ho had ſuffered much in his cauſe, 
and were ſtrongly attached to the-priticiples of the 
revolu tion, he granted by warrant twelve hundred 
pounds annually, to the miniſters of ' Preſbyterian 
diſſenting congregations: in Treland. Charles the 


Second had made them a ſimilar ko laguionte, 
| for their attachment to the crown. 


Al his forces' being collected from Ger ſeven! 
quarters of cantonment, met the King at Loughbrick- 
land. He reviewed them with minute attention, 
atid diſcovered a particular ſollicitude, that they ſhould 
be provided with every neceſſary; of this he was 


45 Oe anxious, than that he himſelf ſhould have the 


— 


2 luxuries 
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ſu fenen Let them hot Want, ! 
ſhall A water,” was the reply which he made 18 
a perſon, who produced him an order to be ſigned, 
for wine to his own table. As they marched along, 
he was all attention, ſometimes in the van, ſome- 
times in the rear, examining the country To 
which wr were to 3 * "and" PORT thing 5 
they were 1 e 
ne ve - ig t 


retrahdeg)” 4 50 took: 7 po | 
the Boyne. 6 $493] i: LS 1 * 221 5 TO 243, 49 15% 

Tur Kunlei6is of James were 'ﬆ Aft 6 6 at 
nions, with reſpect to Fn 0 the ſhould fi . 
preſent occaſſon. © Said" ſame is the, wth 
ſulted, “ France is ready to invade England, MW 
alſo prepattd'to attack the Britiſh tranſp6rts,”\ When- 
ever the ſhips of war return by which they ate now 
protected; if therefore he would firengthe en , the 
garriſons,” retreat to Munſter, and hete FN the 
moſt effectual methods of annoying the enemy, h 

would be ready to take advantage of eiche 'of ele 
events, which ſhould it hap pen, would, oblige Wil- | 
liam to evacuate the kings om, and leave him with- 
out a competitot, to parſue the entire conqueſt « of 
it. Whereas, if he ti aued an engagement, and it 
ſhould prove unfortunate, - his cauſe. would be irre- 
trieyably ruined.” 5 eee, 

IN of fition to | this Abies! others off his friends 
were of opinion, “ that ik be turtied His back Upon 
the Engliſh, and waged a defenſive war, it would 

ruin his reputation, diſcourage his N N and 
thus blaſt alk bis littering profpetts.” famich adgptell 
_theſs ſentiments, and determined to 7 to which 
he was inked by the 12 950 r oe 
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L dagig Vin the morning of the laſt. day of June, 
| e Proteſtant troops, advanced to the 2 
of . Boyne. The Iriſh army was ene n 
the oppoſite ſide. To their right lay; jv SY 
which James occupied by a garriſon, on. their, left a 
difficult moraſs, which communicated by. a. narrow 
ſs with the bridge of Slain, that lay three miles 
big her up the nver. In front lay the Boyne, HY 
cured by ſteep rugged banks ain ſome, pieces of ar- 
tillery, on their rear lay the vi lage of Donore. and 
narrow paſs of , Duleek. ; Donore 


tood. igh 
ground, from which there was 4 proſpech of the ad: 


a ent country. f 3 


4 As King William Rn Tecopnoitring, or Gtua- 


tion, be was obſerved by the enemy, a party of 
whom under. cover of. 2, hedge, brought down. to- 
wards the, riyer a field piece unperceived, and fired 
at him, . The ball wounded him ſlightly, . * Upon 


this accident, numbers .of his, attendants gathered 


around, anxious to know. the injury he had, received, 
and to, give him the neceſſary aſſiſtange. From this 
circumſtance, the Iriſh concluded he was. flain,. The 
xeport flew to Dublin, and from. thence, fo Paris, 
Where it was firmly beliey hk and public las; 8 
made on account of it. - Bala 
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Mt whom... Proy enge m filly. pre- 


ſerxed, to be a farther. bleſiing to Fry kingdom 


mounted his horſe, and rode through the camp, to 


Gayle any fears which, his troops might, haye en- 
tertained, in reſpect to his latety.. In the evening he 


called 


-alled'a of war, not thei optnitur the 
ſtats: of his affairs — too critical to admit of de- 
liberation, but to inform them, that he was reſolved 

to paſs the Boyne next morning to fight the ene- 
my, and to give ſome. inſtructions to the officers in 
their ſeveral departments. He did not then com- 
municate to them the plan of the battle; when late 

he ſent it to their tents. He ſuſpected that ſome of 
them were diſaffected to his cauſe, Who had they 
received earlier rz of "Et figs og ye: con. 
canine the Iriſh. e 947 . 

Accon bind to the nc the tmy was to Ale led 
to the charge in three diviſions; that on the right, 
to be commanded by count Schomberg and General 

Douglas, the center by Duke Schomberg, and the 
left by King William. The river had been care- 
fully examined, and in the places pointed out, was 5 
be croſſed ſeparately,' by each of theſe diviſions; 

Tur army of William conſiſted of thirty fix 
| thouſand r nen, Wien 15 een * n en thou- | 
ſand. 772 | 
e next - morning, hes anſplcicus. firſt of 
July: the right wing ſet off rapidly up the river. 
James ſaw this movement from the heights of Do- 
nore, and ſuppoſing that the whole of the Engliſh 
army would take the ſame direction, ſent off large 
detachments to oppoſite banks of the river. Count 

Schomberg preſſed on, with ſo much expedition, 
that before they could get forward to intercept him, 
he reached the ford above the bridge of Slain, which 
he intended to paſa, croſſed it, and led his men 
down the river with intrepidity. Aſtoniſned at his 

bes the enemy gave way and fled. En- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, the part of the center com- 
Poſed of the Dutch guards and Brandenburghers, 

*. former leading the van, advanced to the gr 

| I 
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which they paſſed with conſiderable difficulty, diſ 
lodged the enemy, and made good their ground on 
the oppoſite bank. Here they formed, and ad- 
vanced forwards, ſupported by a body of | Engliſh; 
and by the French Hugonots, and the Danes, who 
by this time had paſſed the river. Upon their ap- 
proach, | General Hamilton who. wich the horſe and 
2. part of the Iriſh infantry, had been poſted 
on the riſing grounds, attacked them with impetu- 
en Unable to. withſtand the ſhock they broke, 
and retreated in confuſion. Here Caillemot, the 
brave leader of the Hugonots; received à mortal 
wound; as his ſoldiers were carry ing him bleeding 
off the field of battle, he exerted his utmoſt 
ſtrength, and thus animated his men to recover their 
oft honor, with his expiring breath, to glory, my 
boys! to glory“ At this critical moment, Duke 
Schomberg, with a corps de reſerve, paſſed rapidly 
through the river, placed himſelf at the head of the 
Hugonots, and pointing to ſome French regiments 
which he meant to attack, come on gentlemen,” 
ſays he, dere are your perſecutors. He ſpoke 
no more. As he was Ted wen to the charge, a 
party of Hamilton's dragoons, who had preſſed on 
to the river, and were returning from the purſuit, 
as they paſſed by, wounded and too / him- priſoner. 
The Hugonots fired upon thein in a hurry, without 
knowing that Schomberg was among . Gr _ 
> By er e ee ens, E „ 
Tux center of both armies: had now recover 
— their confuſion, and were again preparing to 


engage, when the attention of the right wing of the 


_ ſed the river towards Drogheda, was bearing down 
_ upon hem rapidly, at the head f his cavalry. They 
1 from the attack, wheeled about, and retreat- 
1 57 MM, : 
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ed; but after a little, they faced round, and attacked 
the Engliſn horſe with ſuch ſpirit, that they forced 
them in their turn to give way. The Enniſkilleners 
were near. In this emergence, his Majeſty rode up 
to them, and aſked, What will you do for me? 
Their conduct in this trying circiniſtance, was Wor-. 
thy of the hotorable charucter they had hitherto 
ſuſtained- They advanced with -intrepidity-to the 
charge. After ſome time, the infantry of the enemy 
were finally repulſed. Their horſe: likewiſe refuſed 
longer to ſuſtain the conflict. Nothing mow re- 
mained for the officers, but to collect their ſcattered 
forces and to cbnduét the g voy mm did 
With great order and regularity. ' pd elf 

Ix this'membrable-and-decifive engagerent; the 
3 of Providence to theſe nations, which hath 
ſo often appeared in their favour, was ſignally ma- 
nifeſted. Upon it depended the ſafety of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and the liberty of the Britiſh empire. 
From the preſent critical ſituation of affairs, there is 
| every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that had James been victo- 
rious, he would have been reinſtated on the throne. 
Irritated by oppoſition, triumphant over all his ene 
mies, and free from every reſtraint,” nothing then 
could have been expected, but that pe woull have 
trampled upon our rights civil and religious, and 
adopted the moſt arbitrary deligns, as they "ruling 
PR of his government. 

I the battle of the Boyne; the Engliſh loft . 
hundred men, the Triſh were" ſuppoſed 1 to have loſt | 

three times the number. 
Nor Hue Caf afford à mort Wwikmng lad 
than the'conduRt of King William and that of James 
during che en agement. William from the begin- 
ning of the Battle, was all alive; all ſpirit; and atten- 
tiye to every eitoumnſtance.” His activity was unre- 
mitting, 
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dient for them, in the preſent emerge 


Ars ren 


mitting, and his 3 ann 
ever his preſence and his example were neceſſary 
he diſcharged his duty With magnanimity, Aon 4 


often expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. Amidſt 


the exertions of his courage, and the confuſions in- 
ſeparable from ſuch a feene, he was perfectly col- 
lected; of which the following is a very remarkable 
inſtance: In the heat of the engagement, one of 


his own ſoldiers, through miſtake, ſuppoſing him to 


be an enemy, preſented a piſtol to his head; Wil- 
Ham, not in the leaſt diſconcerted by this imminent 
danger, calmly put it by what, ſaid he, do not 

you know your friends? James inſtead of mingling 
in the battle, or diſcharging with ſpirit the duties of 
a general, upon an occaſion in which the lives of his 
principal friends were at ſtake, and in which his ho- 


nor and fortunes were ſo deeply intereſted, kept 


himſelf at a diſtance from the ſeene of action, as if 
he had been no more concerned in the event than a 
eommon ſpeQator, Did this proceed from any want 


_ of confidence in the rectitude of his cauſe? When 


James was admiral of the Britiſh fleet, he exhibited 
proofs of diſtinguiſhed courage. His conduct during 


the action and ſubſequent to it were equally dif- 


graceful. Though in a country devoted to his 
ſervice, he might have hon the field, and eaſily 
repaired: the inconſiderable loſs he had ſuſtained, 
immediately after the engagement, he haſtened to 
Dublin, where he aſſembled the magiſtrates and 
council expreſſed much diſſatisfaction at the con- 
duct of his troops; told them that Providence did 
not ſeem to favour. his cauſe, that he was ſtill inte- 
reſted in their welfare, but that it was moſt pru- 

nee, to ſubmit 
to the Prince of n He then ee with 


2 
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for Feangaltl His departure was haſteried by a Ens 
from Lewis, in which he preſſed him to go over, to 
embark with a body of troops, which he was then 
preparing for the invaſion of England. But when 
he was informed that James had been vanquiſhed at 
the Boyne, and that his affairs had ſo very unfa - 
wee an er he "gy 195 e a 
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I E | life of William had "en very —_ 1 


quered; by the vieiſſitudes of proſperous and 
adverſe fortune. Of this he experienced a ſtriking 


inſtance, on the preſent occaſion. Immediately after 
the late battle, he received intelligence from Eng- 
land, that ſoon after his departure, a moſt danger- 
ous plot againſt, his government had been diſcover- 
ed; that a number of the conſpirators were ſeized, 
but that how many more were concerned in it, it 
was impoſſible to ſay ; that a French fleet, by con- 
cert, in order to favour the deſign, having appeared 
off the Engliſh coaſt, was attacked by Lord Torring- 
ten, the Britiſh admiral, off Beachy Head, whom 
they defeated, and obliged to retire to the Thames; 
that about the ſame time, the Dutch army had 
come to an engagement, at Flirus, with that of 
France, and had the misfortune to be vanquiſhed. 
This combination of unfavourable circumſtances, 
pointed out to. him the neceſſity of haſtening from. 
Ireland, with all poſſible expedition. But he could. 
not return immediately, without riſquing all the ad- 
vantages of which he had now the faireſt proſpect. 
Tus garriſon. of Drogheda, intimidated by the 
late ſucceſs of his arms, dropt all thoughts of oppo- 
ſition, and permitted his troops to take polleſſion. 05 
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the town. He then proceeded to Dublin, which 
had ſubmitted to his government, uncl weed 
thanks to God for the ſignal victory he had granted 
him, received an addreſs from the Proteſtant clergy, 

and then returned to his army which he had left en- 
camped at Finglas. Here he publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, by which, all in arms of a lower claſs, were 
promiſed pardon, upon ſubmitting to his authority. 

Had the King, on reaſonable terms, extended the 


offer of forgiveneſs, to the perſons principally con- 
cerned in the rebellion, it is highly probable they 


would have embraced it, and that the nation would 
immediately have returned to a ſtate of tranquillity. 

But he was prevailed with to except them, by the 
influence of thoſe, who caſt a rapacious eye on the 
property of others, which they wiſhed to poſſeſs, in- 
ſenſible to the obligations of juſtice, and to the inte- 
reſt of their country. Commiſſioners were appointed, 


to aſcertain and take poſſeſſion of the forfeited lands. 


Theſe harpies violated protections, oppreſſed the 


the common dictates of humanity. The leading 
men of the Iriſn, who had efpoufed the intereſt of 


James, being thus driven to Cory reſolved to 


continue the war. RF A 


As the exception in this proclamation was inc 
terminate, pointing out only in general, terms, the 
deſperate leaders in the rebellion, every man feared 


for himſelf, who could poſſibly be affected by it. It 


was the intereſt and the ſtudy of all theſe, to pre- 


vent thoſe of an inferior order from laying down 
their arms. Heuer the” offer or Peron could have 
little effect. 


Wit rr now put his army in motion, ind pro- 85 


ceeding along the ſea coaſt, ſo as to preſerve the 


communication with his fleet, advanced to — i 
n 


weak ; they executed their orders, in violation of 


Bs 
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In a Hort time, Wexford, Clonmell, Waterford' a 
the fort of Duncannon ſurrendered to his arms. 

By this time, the French fleet had appeared 4 5 
We time on the Britiſh coaſt. - The King deter- 
mined immediately to embark for England; but, 
being informed that the enemy, without effecting 
any thing of conſequence, had retired, he changed 
his intention, and went on with his military operati- 
ons. The principal object which now engaged his 
attention was Limerick. Here he advanced with a 
conſiderable part of his troops, where ſhortly after 
his arrival, he was joined by General Douglas, who 
with a detachment, had made an unſucceſsful attack 
upon Athlone. Limerick was well fortified, more eſ- 
pecially that part of it called Engliſh: town. Boileau 
a Frenchman commanded the garriſon, . which con- 
ſiſted of fourteen regiments of foot and five of caval- 
ry, beſides a body of forces for it's aſſiſtance, which 
was poſted in the vicinity, under the command of 
Tyrconnel. On being ſummoned' to ſurrender, Boi- 
leau returned this ſpirited reply, **. wiſh to gain 
the Prince of Orange's good opinion, Which I cannot: 
obtain, unleſs I defend well the poſt committed to 
my care.” His valorous conduct juſtified this mags! 
nanimity. The ſiege commenced. When the King 
left Dublin, he did not bring along with him his 
train of battering cannon. It was now coming for- 
ward to him. Sarsfield, one of the Inſh generals, 
having received intelligence of this, ſet out with 
a detachment from Limerick, ſurpriſed the eſcort, 
cut it off, and deſtroyed the artillery. King Wil- 

liam, who had heard of the march of Sarsfield, ſent” 
Sir John Lanier with five hundred men to inter- 

cept him, but * e a0 um __ to Li- 

: mainz. 15 : | 
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To e this diſaſter, cannon was collected 
from different places, and the ſiege cofidiaud with 
ſpirit. The town was defended with equal reſoluti- 
on. At laſt, a breach was made in the walls of 
ſome conſiderable ſize. Five hundred grenadier 
advanced to the aſſault, repulſed; the enemy and 
_ paſſed the breach. A number of them paſſed into 
the town. The garriſon now rallied, attacked the 
aſſailants in their turn, killed or wounded almoſt | 
the whole of them, and advanced to the breach 
which they obſtinatel y defended. Three hours was 
the aſſault continued with great violence, and ſuſ- 
_ tained: by the enemy with obſtinate valour. King 
William, having five hundred men killed, more 
than a thouſand wounded, and finding that farther 
efforts would be vain, drew) off his men. Several 
unfavourable circumſtances, particularly the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, and the probable conſequences of it 
to the health and ſafety of his troops, determined 
him to give up the deſign. He raiſed the ſiege. 
Having created” Lord Sydney, and Thomas Kon- 
ingſby juſtices, and placed the atmy under the com- 
mand of Count ebene and ee N he left 
the kingdom. | (82 (n 
4 Veo his vel i in eee finding 555 there 
were five hundred troops unemployed, and that the 
the French fleet was laid up for the ſeaſon, he re- 
ſolved to ſend them to Ireland, under the command 
of the Earl of Marlborough, to reduce Cork and Kin- 
ſale, a deſign which he had formed before he lef t 
this country. About the middle of September, 
Marlborough landed near Cork, and being reinforced 
by near five thouſand men, laid ſiege to that town. 
But ſhortly after, the Duke of Wirtemberg arrived 


in the Camp. He was a ſovereign Prince and there- 


fore claimed the command. ee gh pleaded 
that 


| r l Ab 5 20 


that it was his right by the King's appointment. 
But, that the 7 agony fervice might not be injured by 

this diſpute; he ſubmitted ts 4 comp promiſe. They 
agreed to command each day alternately, The at- 
tack having been continued for ſome time, a breach 
was made in the wall, upon which preparations 
were got ready for an aſſault. The garriſon wanted 
ammunition. Being thus deprived of the means of 
making farther reſiſtanee, it capitulated. Next day 
after the ſurrender, Brigadier Villiers was detach- 
ed to Kinſale, with five hundred men. Upon their 
approach, the governor ſet fire to the town and re- 
tired, with a reſolution to maintain two forts, ſitu- 
ated in the neighbourhood: Againſt one of the 
forts, the operations commenced on the laſt day of 
5 September, and the fſecond of October it was taken 

by ſtorm- The other was then attacked. In ten 

days it eee In about three weeks, the 
whole | buſineſs was finiſhetl. © This rapid ſucceſs 

gate 9 N e ; 

© Farewell, 
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; o INT Solmes having am Fg Bel | 
C4 the ſole command of the army had ue | 
upon Ginkle,” who now removed into Winter quar- 
ters. The ſituation of the country became truly 
deplorable; The Iriſh, having little to ſubliſt upon 
but the braſs money, jealous of the French, who'af- 
ſected to treat them as inferiors, provoked by the 
lucceſs of the Engliſh, and particularly irritated by 
the forfeiture of their lands, indulged themſelves 
without reſtraint, in acts of rapacity. The French 
engaged on their ſide,” imitated' this example. The 
Engliſh wanted ray, and were thus wenne to be- 

Vor. II. "6 haye 
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have in the ſame un juſtifiable. manner; the French 
engaged in their cauſe, the Germans and the Danes 
were not ſubject to reſtraint, as they conſidered 
themſelves in the country of an enemy. The 
Dutch only, by avoiding theſe acts of ſhameful ex- 
ceſs, and adhering to the rules of ſtrict military diſ- 
cipline, reflected honor on themſelves and their 
country. The tories, on the preſent occaſion, gave 
full ſcope to their licentiouſneſs, and by their rob- 
beries aggravated the common .calamity. It was 
ſtill heightened by the perpetual quarrels of the 
_ contending parties. Virulent animoſities ſubſiſted 
betwixt French and Iriſh, Engliſh and natives, Pro- 
teſtant and Roman Catholic, loyaliſt. and rebel. 
Pride, a ſenſe of contemptuous treatment, bigotry, 
difference in political principles, want, conſpired to 
increaſe the general miſery. The juſtices laboured 
to correct theſe dreadful evils, and to reſtore. the 
public tranquillity. Courts of law were fixed; civil 
officers for the ſeveral counties, and a regular mili- 
_ tia were eſtabliſhed; the commiſſion of forfeitures 
was ſuperſeded; proclamations forbidding quarrels, 
and all acts of licentious exceſs were iſſued ; but 
theſe exertions had no influence on thoſe who were 
hoſtile to government; with reſpe& to the military 
engaged in ſupport of it, the Dutch only excepted, 
they were moſt unwilling to be amenable to civil 
authority. It was ſupported by the efforts of Gin- 
kle, who was a man of. juſtice and humanity, but 
theſe were found to be inſufficient. . In a ſhort time, 
one cauſe of the general confuſion was removed. 
Lewis finding the affairs of this country to be ſo un- 
promiſing, and that the ſituation of the Iriſh was 
ſuch, as to induce them to continue to oppoſe go- 
vernment, though unaſſiſted by foreign aid, recalled. 
the wor: conſiderable Rar of his * from Ire- 


land, 
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land. Thoſe here Who had fought on the fide of 
3 were much diſpleaſed on account of the in- 
difference, with which he ſermed to treat their afs- 
fairs. They declared, that though he ſhould deſert 
them, yet depending upon their own reſources, - 
they would carry on the war. Tyrconnel had been 
ſent over to France on their behalf, for ſupplies, and 
returned with the inconſiderable ſum of eight thous 
ſand pounds, Before, his counſels had been'violent 
to an extreme, misfortune had' taught him modera- 
ton. Now the Iriſh accuſed him of being luke- 
warm in their intereſt; ſome even charged him with 
treachery. He was difenided, : in conſequence of 
their repreſentations, from' the adminiſtration of ci- 


vil affairs, which he had for ſome time conducted, 


and the management of them committed to others. 
There was ſcarcely a man from whom he did not 
merit diſgrace, James excepted. Sarsfield had like» 
wiſe ſerved him with courage and fidelity; at Limes! 
rick in particular. He alſo was removed, and the 
command of the Iriſh troops given to Saint Ruth, 
whoſe principles, in reſpe& to rehgion, being'of the 
ſame intolerant complexion with thoſe of James, 
had recommended him to his favour. He had been 
a ſanguinary inſtrument in the TR RON as 8 a 
French Hugonots. | a 
 GinkLE opened the chains with taking = 
fort of Ballymore, It had been garriſoned F 6g . 
by a thouſand men, and was well fortified 9 19 
by the Iriſh, in the courſe of the Winter. This 
opened his way to Athlone. Hither, with a ſpirited, 
well appointed army, in which there were a number 
of officers of high ſtation, and of the firſt military: | 
character, he now directed his march. | 
 ATHLONE conſiſted of two parts, the Engliſh and 
the keit town ; the former lay on this, * latter on 
e | 0 * the 


— by: 8 — — and took _ 


ſeſſion of the Engliſh: por: the enemy fled over 


the bridge with precipitation. To prevent their 


purſuers from entering the oppoſite town with them, 
the farther areh of the bridge was broken down. A 


number of the fugitives were ſtill on this ſide, all of 
whom either fell by the ſword, or periſhed-in the ri- 
ver. The Engliſh-intrenched, and battered down 
part of the walls of the-/ Iriſh; town. There was a 
than twenty men in a rank, below this they pro- 
poſed to throw over the Shannon a bridge of pon- 
toons; at the ſame time they erected on the other 
bridge, a wooden work, in order to aſſiſt and to 
protect men, to be employed in caſting large beams 
acroſs the broken arch. The only part of the op- 
polite | bank which was acceſſible, being ſtrongly 
guarded by the Iriſh; rendered the former of theſe 
attempts impracticable. To the latter Ginkle di- 
rected the whole of his attention. With great la- 
bour, the paſſage over the broken arch was com- 
pleated, but the enemy attacked and deſtroyed it. 
Once more it was compleated, but at the critical 
moment, juſt as the troops were about to begin the 
attack, a grenade from the Iriſh ſet: fire to the 
wooden work, conſtructed on the bridge, by which 
a conſiderable part of it was conſumed. The arch 
could not now be mg gn? nenen a r of cer- 
tain deſtruction. 

Gixkln was reduced to a An eee . x 
lemma. On all quarters the town appeared to be 
inacceſſible. A great part of his proviſions was con- 
ſumed ; beſides he had not uſed the neceſſary pre- 
cautions for ſecuring a retreat. He was conſcious-of 
blame in another reſpect; though veſted with pow 
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ers tem we King! for that purpoſe, he had 8 | lected 
to publiſh a pardon, which might Have! prevented 
all his preſent difficulties. In this diſtreſſing fitua- 
tion, he called a council of war, to deliberate” upon 
the meaſure moſt proper to be adopted. It was de- 
termined to attempt the paſſage of the ford. Ac- 
cordingly next day, two thouſand men led on by 
General Mackay entered it, animated by the love 


of glory, by the proſpect of reward, and the ſhouts 


of their fellow ſoldiers. They preſſed forward in- 
trepidly, amidſt a dreadful fire from the enemy, 


| made good the oppoſite bank, and advanced to the 


| breaches. In half an hour he 'Engliſh General was 
in poſſeſſion of Athlone. Saint Ruth, Who had lain 
in the neighbourhood with the Trifh army, but who 
behaved on the preſent oecaſion with ſhameful re- 
miſſneſs, made a vain effort to recover'it. 'With the 
town, the caſtle, and five hundred men by whom it 
Was | defended, ſurrendered to the e 


"Farewell 
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mw is tighty Probebdes that the muenze of c wet, 
in whoſe breaſts the deſire of forfeitures was pre- 
dominant, over every principle of juſtice, every ſen- 
timent of patriotiſm, and all regard to the rights of 
| humanity, had prevented Ginkle fram ſuing his 
Majeſty's proclamation of pardon. In ſpite o all 
_ oppoſition he now / publiſhed it. Immediately after, 
the lords juſtices followed it by another, in which 
they offered a pardon to all officers and foldiers, who 
ſhould ſubmit to King William. © Commanders ſur- 
rendering their forts, and officers who ſhould bring 
over to government their men, were not only pro- 


miſed PR; but rewards. With reſpect to religi- 
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on, they were to be ſecured in the free. exercife of 
it, in the manner determined by the parliament of 
Ireland. In conſequence of theſe proclamations, many 
of the Iriſh, among whom was a number of the to- 
Ties or rapparees, ſubmitted and claimed the protec- 
tion of government. But Saint Ruth, ſtrongly at- 
tached to the cauſe in which he had engaged, and 
anxious to recover the honor he loſt, by his late diſ- 
| graceful conduct at Athlone, determined to perſe- 
vere. Apprehenſive leſt his ſoldiers, after the ex- 
ample of ſo many of their countrymen, ſhould take 
the advantage of the King's proclamation and deſert 
his ſtandard, he changed the mode of operations he 
had hitherto, adopted, and inſtead of acting on the 
defenſive, reſolved to ſuſpend all his hopes on one 
decifive battle. In conſequence of this determinati- 
on, with twenty five thouſand men, he took poſt on 
very advantageous grounds within a mile of Augh- 
rim, the height on which he encamped was of conſi- 
derable extent. It was protected in front by a large 
bog. In this there were two paſſages; one to the 
right, the other to the left. U pon the rear of that 
to the left lay a ſmall corn field, and behind it, to- 
wards the camp, broken grounds difficult of acceſs. 
Here he reſolved to wait for the Engliſh army. He 
was not kept long in ſuſpence. Ginkle, at the head 
of eighteen thouſand men, marched towards Augh- 
rim, and reached the enemy, on the evening of the 
twelfth of July ſixteen hundred and ninety one. 
Urox their approach, Saint Ruth, and the prieſts 
in his army went from rank to rank, and uſed every 
argument to perſuade the ſoldiers to acquit them- 
ſelves with valour, on an occaſion ſo deeply inte- 
reſting, as to determine finally, all their hopes and 
. ( Do 
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OF IRELAND. any 
Tus Engliſh army now advanced to is attack. ä 80 
Their firſt effort was to gain, with their right wing, | 


the oppoſite paſs, which they accompliſhed. The 
paſs on the left, was gained with equal ſucceſs by 


the other wing. After the battle in this quarter had 


continued upwards of an hour, Saint Ruth perceived 


that his right wing required ſupport; to ſtrengthen. 
it, he detached almoſt the whole of his cavalry from 


the left. On diſcovering this movement, General 
Mackay ordered ſeveral regiments of foot from the 


centre, to prefs through the bog to the corn field, 


and take a poſition there, favourable for intercept- 
ing the enemy's horſe, whilſt he brought up another. 
body of troops to attack them in rear. In ſpite of 
the depth of the bog, and the oppoſition of the 
Iriſh, this. detachment made good their ground on 
the other fide; but preſſing forwards upon their an- 
tagoniſts with too much impetuoſity, they were car- 


ried beyond the limits affigned them, on which the 


Iriſh attacked them from all quarters, broke their 
ranks and forced them to retire. Some of their 


friends, perceiving their dangerous ſituation, came 


up to their aſſiſtance. Thus encouraged, they reco- 
vered from their diforder, rallied and advanced to 


the charge. The troops on the right, led by Mac- 


kay, Talmaſh and Rouvigny, exhibited efforts of 
valour which the enemy were unable to withſtand, 
On the left, the engagement was fupparted, on 
both ſides, with great intrepidity. At length, the 
wings of the Engliſh army gained ground, and 


ſeemed approaching nearer, to give each other mu- 
tual fupport. This catched the attention of Saint 


Ruth, who immediately from the heights, ad- 
vanced againſt them with a ſtrong force; but, as he 


was deſcending, he was killed by a cannon ball. This 


event t getermined the fate of the day. The * 
| | e 
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216. T HE * ISTORY. 
few inſtantly from rank to rank, and filled the Trifh 


with. conſternation. Saint Ruth having had a diffe- 
rence with Sarsfield, on whom the command no- - 


devolyed, did not communicate to him the order of 
battle; Therefore how to act in the preſent emer- 


gence, he was quite at a loſs. 
Tux Engliſh taking advantage a, theſe - e a 
ſtances, exerted themſelves with redoubled ardour. 
The enemy gave way and fled. Seven thouſand of 
them were ſlain, and only four hundred taken pri- 
ſoners. Many more of them would have been ta- 
ken, and fewer ſlain, if in the purſuit, the conquer- 
ors had paid more regard to the laws of humanity. 
The Iriſh loſt alſo eleven ſtandards, thirty two co- 
lours, their tents, baggage and artillery. 
Ar rx this deciſive victory, nothing remained to 


be done by the Engliſh army, but to reduce Galway 


and Limerick. The ſormer of theſe was immedi- 
ately inveſted. In a few days, Ginkle made him- 
ſelf maſter of a fort, which the Iriſh had fortified 
with care, as they placed upon it their principal de- 


Z pendence, Diſpirited by this misfortune, and hav- 
ing no confidence in a weak garriſon, intimidated 
by the diſcouraging impreſſions. made upon their 


minds, by the UOTE fate of their friends in the 


battle of Aughrim, Lord Dillon the governor, im- 


mediately ſurrendered.. He obtained from the. Eng- 
liſh general very favourable terms. The garriſon 
was permitted to retire to Limerick, and the inhabi- 
tants were not only pardoned, but permitted to en- 
Joy N TR e . a, ati ry 22 
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1 troops. Different opinions, with reſpect to 
the meaſures proper to be purſued on the preſent 
occaſion, prevailed in the town. The Triſh had been 
much diſpleaſed with James, for calling in to his aſ- 
ſiſtance the French troops. Their interference they 
thought was diſgraceful to them. This feeling was 
heightened, by the reflexions which he had caſt upon 


their conduct at the battle of the Boyne, and by the' 


contemptuous manner in which they had been 

treated by their allies. The diſgraceful retreat of 
James from Ireland, and the indifference which he 
afterwards diſcovered for his intereſt in this country, 
were circumſtances with which they were alſo much 
diſſatisfied. However, amidſt every diſcourage- E 

ment, they had continued to ſupport the cauſe in 
which they had engaged. But the reduction of 
Athlone, the defeat at Aughrim, and the loſs of Gal- 
way, convinced them that their affairs were deſpe- 
rate, and that it was their intereſt to ſubmit to a go- 
vernment, whoſe power they could no longer reſiſt. 
But Sarsfield,. and thoſe of his countrymen within 
the town, daily expecting aſſiſtance from France, 
were averſe to every idea of TON 'T heir 

counſels prevailed. | 

Tux ſituation of Limes was + funilar to > hat of 
Ae A bridge over the Shannon united the 
two diviſions of which it conſiſted, one called Iriſn, 
the other Engliſh town. The latter ſtood on an 
| iNland, which communicated with the county of 
Clare, on which the town depended for ſubſiſtence: 
Ginkle, on his approaches to the place, took care to 
e 1 fortify all * n in his rear, a pre- 
caution 


a nE HISTORY — _ 
caution for keeping off the enemy from that quar- 
ter, and ſecuring his retreat, which he had neglected 
on his advances to Athlone. There was a ſmall 
ſquadron: of ' Engliſh. ſhips on the te n * | 
ordered to block up the Shannon. FT 
Kine William at the head of a numerous army, 
had made an attempt upon Limerick, and been re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs. This excited the ap- 
prehenſions of Ginkle, and made him particularly 
attentive to every circumſtance neceſſary to enfure 
ſucceſs. On the twenty fifth of Auguſt, the operu- 
tions of the ſiege were begun. Iriſhtown, which lay 
on this ſide of the river, and the adjoining forts, 
were ſoon in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. The princi- 
pal difficulties yet remained. It was neceſſary to 
make a lodgement beyond the Shannon, to cut off 
the other town from a connexion with the county of 
Clare, without which it could not be compleatly in- 
veſted. To conceal his deſign, Ginkle diſmounted _ 
1691 ſome of his batteries, and ſet part of his 
army in motion, as if he deſigned immedi- 
ately to retreat. The enemy fell into the ſnare. - 


From a confidence of being now ſecure from dan- 


ger, their uſual cireumſpection was remitted. 
Tux end which he had in view being thus ac- 
| ae ee Ginkle, in the darkneſs of night, turned 
ſuddenly up the river, and about a mile above the 
town, with the aſſiſtance of a bridge of boats, paſſed 
over to an iſland, and from thenee to the oppoſite 
fide, Where with little oppoſition, the intended lodg- 
ment was effected. Though this was a great point 
gained, the General ſoon perceived, that he could 
not ſucceed, until Thomond: bridge, by which the 
two parts of the town were united, was in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. To accompliſh this, a large body of horſe 
_ W nd on 15 himfelf, by the Prince of Wir- 
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temberg, and. Scravenmore, attacked and carried 
the works by which it was protected. The officer 
who commanded the works was a Frenchman. Be- 
ing forced with part of his men into the town, to 
prevent the Engliſh who purſued. from entering 
with him, he ordered the draw bridge to be lifted. 
A thouſand of his men were till on this ſide, left 
expoſed. to the ſword, of the enemy, or to periſh in 
the river. This conduct encreaſed the difference 
which had ſubſiſted, betwixt the Iriſh and the French 
in the town. Beſides, a poſt was eſtabliſhed by the 
Engliſh, that commanded the bridge, a circum- 
Nance very much. to the diſadvantage of the beſieg- 
ed. They determined to ſurrender. A 'truce of 
three days was agreed upon, to ſettle the terms of 
capitulation. The conditions defired by the Iriſh 
being rejected, they. were obliged to comply with 
_ thoſe propoſed by the Engliſh general, the principal 
of which were: That the garriſon ſhould: be per- 
mitted to leave the town, with all the honours of 
war, That thoſe of the French and Iriſh who 
choſe, ſhould haye liberty to retire with their effects 
from the kingdom to any other country, England 
and Scotland excepted, ſhips to. be provided them 
for that purpoſe. That the priſoners of war ſhould 
be mutually exchanged. That the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland ſhould exerciſe their religion, with 
ſuch privileges as were permitted by law, or they 
enjoyed in the reign of Charles the Second. That 
their Majeſtjes, when their affairs would permit, 
ſhould convene a parliament, from which they 

would endeavpur to procure them ſuch farther ſecu- 
rity, as in this reſpe& would exempt them from di- 
| Nurbance. That all the Iriſh in this country, en- 
gaged in the ſervice of James, who returned to 
1 allegiance, Jhould, be pardoned, N 


THE HIS TOR 


from actions of debt, ariſmg from any thing done 
by them during the courfe of the war; reinſtated in 
their property, real and perſonal, and in all their 


rights, titles, immunities and privileges, which they 


formerly enjoyed, provided that when required, 
they took the oath of allegiance, enjoined by the 
Engliſh act of parliament, enacted in the firſt year 

of the preſent reign. That every nobleman and 
_ gentleman of the Mice Catholic perſuaſion, in- 
eluded in the capitulation, ſhould have liberty to 
ride with a fword, or cafe of piſtols, and to keep a 
gun for the fees of their houſes, or the enter- 
tainment of hunting. On the third of October, 
theſe articles were figned by the Lords Juſtices, by 
| Ginkle, the Generals Scravenmore, Mackay and 
Talmaſh, and afterwards ratified by their Majeſties. 
Tue Iriſh war being very unfavourable to that, 
in which his Majefty was engaged with France, ke 2 
had fent inſtructions to the Lords Juſtices, to iſſue a 
declaration, aſſuring the Iriſh of much more favour- 
able conditions than the above. The Juſtices fiamed 
2 proclamation accordingly, but on being informed 
that Limerick was reduced, they fupprefſed it. 

Tux defeat of the Boyne had determined Lewis, 
to give James no farther aſſiſtance in this country, 
In which reſolution he continued, during the great- 
eſt part of the laſt, and of the preſent CO OR 
| But when he found that Limerick was about to be 

attacked, on the fate of which depended, entirely, 
the event of the war, he ſent to it's aſſiſtance eigh- 
teen ſhips of the line, with three thouſand ſtand of 
arms, ſtores and proviſions. They arrived on the 
coaſt a few days after the capitulation was conclud- 
ed. Repentance on the part of the Iriſh, for hav- 

ing been fo precipitate, was the only effect pro- 
duced by the appearance of this intended aid. Gin- 
43 EkKle 
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le wat 5 with the titles of Lord Aughrim, 
and Earl of Galway; Rouvigny with that of Lord 
Galway. It was obſerved with much diſſatisfacti- 
on, that the Getierals Mackay and Talmaſn were 
neglected; whoſe ſervices in the courſe of the war 
had likewiſe been honouorably diſtinguiſhed; - 
 Fovx TEEN: thouſand Iriſh took advantage of the 
permiſſion granted them, by the articles of Lime- 
rick, and bid adieu for ever to their native country. 
Tuos, after a ſeries of bloodſhed, and the many 
aggravated calamities ever attendant upon civil war, 
tranquillity was at e e to 0 dGltractes 
pee e ee 


Farewell, 
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5 the powers _ feelings of the mind. are 
. cloſely connected, and have upon each other a 
—_ influence. Deſpotiſm has availed itſelf of 
the bigotry in religion, which to their great diſcre- 
dit, has diſtinguiſhed oo many Proteſtants of every 
denomination. But a dependence upon one ſpiri- 
tual head, who ſupported in his pretenſions by a 
claim of infallibility, preſcribes points of faith, Which 
muſt be implicitly adopted, admits of no diverſity in 
religious opinions, claims an abſolute power over: 
the privileges of conſcience, has ſtill more, a natural 
_ tendency to weaken the principles of civil liberty. 
But notwithſtanding this influence, Roman Catho- 
 lics, by a generous attachment to their privileges, 
have erected very honourable monuments to their 
praiſe, In theſe countries, their exertions in this glo- 
rious cauſe can never be forgotten. Were they not 
Roman Catholics who contended ſo nobly, in ſupport 
of the © free N af the ſaxon conſtitution, Who 
| 8 
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of William the! Goninon; wed his! — uy 


ceſſors, who by an admirable effort of magnanimity, 
extorted from a tyrant Magna Charta, the great 


bulwark and improvement of Britiſh" liberty, who 


with a jealous and watchful attention, guarded it's 
ſacred privileges, and never ſuffered: the hand of 


unrighteous domination to violate them, without reſ- 
cuing from it the power it had uſurped, and reinſtat- 


ing them in their priſtine authority? To whom but 
to them was Ireland indebted, for her laws, for her 


liberty, and conſtitution, from the earlieſt period to 


that of the reformation? But James the Second was 


a tyrant, againſt whom every ſubject of Britain and 


this country, ſhould have riſen with the moſt deter- 


mined. oppoſition; why then did the Roman Catho- 
lies fight his battles, and riſque their lives, their 
property, their all, in ſupport of his government? 


The reaſons are, beesulb he was a zealous profeſſor 


of their religion, was determined to re-eſtabliſh it in 


all his dominions, and engaged to diſſolve the act of 
ſettlement. On this occaſion, immediate impreſſi- 
ons, which were too ſtrong to admit of being exa- 
mined, by a deliberate” conſideration of their own 


true inettelt; influenced their conduct. Had the 
authority of James been eſtabliſhed, the Roman Ca- 


tholics of this kingdom, would no doubt have en- 
joyed every privilege, in reſpect to religion, which 


they expected, but they could have had no ſecurity 
of their civil rights. The tenure by which they 
would have held the property, in which they were 


to be reinſtated, and all their conſtitutional privi- 
leges, muſt have been moſt precarious, as they 


would have depended on the will of a deſpot. To 
ſay nothing of the bill of attainder, which connected 


with all it's circumſtances, was a moſt tyrannical 
e | | proceeding, 
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tas the coining/of braſs money, and the im- 
poſition of a heavy tax, by the aſſumed power of his 

own prerogative, meaſures of which they were wit- 
neſſes, and by which they were deeply affected, 

might of themſelves, have taught them what they 


were to expect, ſhould he conquer his enemies and 
be enabled to reaſcend the throne. _ N 


Fon the principles of toleration, by which Wi- 5 


liam was eminently diſtinguiſned, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, had they not riſen in arms againſt 
him, would have en joyed greater privileges, than 
they had experieneed under the government of any 
Proteſtant prince, who ever ſat upon the Britiſh 
throne; the property they poſſeſſed would have 
been ſecure, and their other civil rights would have 
been enlarged. Notwithſtanding their oppoſition to 
him, he treated them with moderation. In the 
choice made by the Engliſh, of a king ſo worthy to 
reign, they ought to have acquieſced. It was their 
intereſt. The law paſſed in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, which determined that whoever ſhould be 
king of England, ſhould be recogniſed ſovereign of 
this country, was enacted by our parliament when 
the Roman Catholics had a ſhare in the legiſlature: 
From the time that they relinquiſhed all hopes 
of being ruled by their own monarchs, the great 
cauſe of diſſatisfaction to the natives and Roman 
Catholics, was not their being united to the Britiſh 
crown, but the injuries they received from govern- 
ment by an abuſe of power, From the arrival of 
Tyrconnel, in ſixteen hundred and eighty five, un- 
til the power, of which they then became ofleſſed, 
was regained by thoſe of the oppoſite intereſt, they 
retaliated IA W in kind and degree, the injuſtice 
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granted to the Iriſh, on the taking of Lime- 
rick; —— were various opinions. The Proteſtants 
complained, that whilſt they deeply ſuffered by 
their attachment to the cauſe of King William, the 
enemies of his government had not only eſcaped 
with impunity, but been permitted to leave the 
kingdom with their property. Objections were 
made by others, which proceeded, nat from ſelfiſh 
conſiderations, but from thoſe: which reſpected the 
public. Say they, The connexion of ſo many ex- 
es with their friends and relations in Ireland, will 
keep up a conſtant communication betwixt it, and a 
country hoſtile to it's intereſt. In the place of their 
baniſnment, they will cheriſh a ſenſe of the injuries 
of which hey complain, and be diſpoſed: to embrace 
any opportunity of returning to this kingdom, to 
gratify their nene and to endet theif = 
PEERS: ” e 
Bu r men of more zul e tide 
the diſtractions of Ireland had prevented the lands 
from being cultivated;; that the cattle had been de- 
ſtroyed, and, on account of the riſques at ſea, pro- 
viſions had not been imported from foreign coun- 
tries. That therefore, had the Iriſn troops been pro- 
hibited to remove from the kingdom, they would 
either have periſhed for want, or ruined the country 
by their depredations. Beſides, that had not ſuch 
terms as they would accept been granted to them, 
Limerick would have been relieved, and this coun- 
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try longer harraſſed by the calamities of war. The 
iuſtneſ of the latter part of this reaſoning was 6bvi- 
= and that the former was equally well founded, 
William gave, ſhortly after, a corivincing\ proof. , 
From not being able to furniſh them with proviſi- 
ons, he was obliged to permit ſeveral thoufands of 
his Iriſh troops, to enter into the ſervice of he Em. 
peror, and to tranſport the en, pare of thoſe 
which remained to England. 

Bu r it was not a mere regard to his oreſens f . 
ation, nor to the immediate diſadvantages which 
might ariſe from his acting a different part, which 
induced William to ratify the articles of HNmerick. 
In this tranſaction, his motives and his views were 
liberal. The Engliſh act of toleration which paſſed 
the firſt yeur of his reign, and which afterwards was 
extended to this country, by receiving the ſanction 
of our parlament, was a convineing proof of his be- 
ing a friend to the privileges of conſeience. He was 
equally a friend to the eivil rights of mankind. 
Prom experience he knew, that the Roman'Catholics 

of Holland were good ſubjects: If they were not ſo 
formerly in this country, he was ſenſible that it pros 
ceeded from their being weighed heavily down, by the 
hand of oppreſſion. He reſolved'to give them favour- 
able impreſſions of him, and to gain their confidence 
by kind uſage, by making favourable allowarices for 
the prejudices which had attached them to James; 
and by treating them with juſtice'and' humanity,” 

Soon after William was placed upon the throne, 
a plot, as has been mentioned; was formed in fa- 
vour of James by the enemies of the revolution. 
This though detected, was ſucceeded by another, 
in which both the enemies and the friends of the re- 
volution were concerned. As you have alſo ſeen, 

it was likewiſe diſcovered, and ſeveral of the pers 
| Vor. II. P * ſons 
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ſons concerned impriſoned, but that the French | 


fleet, in an engagement with the Engliſh, brought 


on by an effort in favour of the plot, had been vic- 


torious. This ſucceſs, the diſaffection of the prin- 
cipal whigs, whoſe hoſtile deſigns againſt govern- 


ment ſtill continued, fand were heightened by the 
intrigues of the French court; the certainty that the 


tories would, from principle, rejoice in an opportu- 


nity of overturning government; the bitter diſcon- 
tents of the Highlanders of Scotland, aggravated by 
the unfortunate maſlacre of Glenea, with a conſci- 
ouſneſs of the weakneſs, of having permitted Ireland 


to be entirely conquered by his enemy, and compe- 


titor for glory, determined Lewis to make one great 
effort to reſtore James to the throne... With this 
view, he prepared the ſtrongeſt naval force he could 
poſſibly equip, for the invaſion of England. Eng- 


land rouſed by a ſenſe of this alarming danger, 


made every poſſible exertion to guard againſt it. 
On the nineteenth of May ſixteen hundred and 
ninety, two, two mighty armaments of theſe con- 
tending powers covered the ſea. The Engliſh fleet, 
which had been joined by the Dutch, was com- 
manded by Lord Ruſſel, and conſiſted of ninety 
nine (hips of the line. The ſtrength of Tourville 
the French admiral, was inferior. The number of 
his ſhips amounted to but fifty. Notwithſtanding 
this inequality, ſimulated by reflexions caſt upon 


him, as having neglected his duty, in not deftroying 


the Britiſh ſhips which he had driven into' their har- 
bours, after the fight at Beachy Head, and depend- 


ing upon the diſaffection of a number of the Eng- 
| liſh officers, Lord Ruſſel in particular, he advanced 
to engage. Several of the Britiſh officers were 


ſecretly in the intereſt of James, but they did not 


betray 
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betray their country in the preſent emergence. The 


battle continued with various ſueceſs. At laſt; the 


French fled, preſſed by the Engliſh fleet. Night 


ended the purſuit. It was renewed with the return 
of the following day, the whole of which was ſpent 
in driving the French ſhips,” now reduced to thirty 


four, along their own ſhore. Multitudes of the in- 


habitants with deep anxiety and diſappointment, 
were witneſſes of the diſgraceful fight. «+ 
Tus third day, fix of tkęe enemy's ſhips: took 
e near Cherburg, and eighteen more near La 
Hogue, almoſt the whole of which, the three fol- 


lowing days, were entirely deſtroyed. With the 


defeat of La Hogue, all the hopes of James to be re- 
eſtabliſhed on the Britiſh throne, were cut off for 
ever. This unfortunate prince, chagrined with diſs 
appointment, and ſick of the purſuit of - worldly 
greatneſs, retired to the convent of La Trappe. A 
ſtriking example. of the W n mk POE 
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\H E ge toleration: Spend to Proteſtant dif 
ſenters, the encouragement: given to 16 
Roman Catholics, and the active attention of EN 2. 
the Lords Juſtices to their duty, operated moſt pow- 
erfully in behalf of this country. A ſpirit of induſtry 


revived, the land was cultivated, uſeful arts were in- 


troduced, and a fine country, lately robbed of it's 
beauty and proſperity, began : ry to n 


it's former agreeable appearance. 


Lorp Sydney was now created. Lord leiaddaoh 


of Ireland, where he arrived the twenty fifth of Au- 


guſt. - He immediately iſſued writs, and convened 
P32 the 
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the parliament, - The meeting of this aſſembly, 
which had been interrupted for twenty fix years, 
was'a moſt pleaſing ſight to the rene of Twenty 
and the conſtitution.' 

Wu the ſupplies came tos be: conſidered, go- 
vernment aſked à large ſum, on account of the 
debts which had been contracted during the courſe 
of the war. The commons pleaded, that the peo- 
ple, impoveriſhed by the late calamities, were una- 
ble to pay it, but at the ſame time, acknowledged 
the obligations they were under to his Majeſty, for 
the large expence of blood and treaſure he had been 
at, in defence of the kingdom. They granted a 
fum not exceeding ſeventy thouſand pounds. 

Aw affair now aroſe, which quite interrupted the 
good agreement which had hitherto ſubſiſted, be- 
twixt government and the houſe of commons. The 
latter conſidered it to be their indiſputable right to 
determine, in the firſt inſtance, with reſpect to the 
ſum, and the manner of raifing every ſupply 

to the crown. In violation of this privi- 

lege, two money bills, which had not originated 
with them, were tranſmitted from England, and 
laid before the houſe. They were much offended 
at this encroachment upon their privileges, which 
they determined to ſupport. They would have re- 
jected both, but this would have preſſed too hard 
upon the exigencies of government, which were ſo 
preſſing as not to admit of delay; one of the bills 
therefore, the leaſt exceptionable, was paſſed, with 
'4 ſaving in favour of their rights, expreſſed in the 
following reſolutions: Reſolved, that it was, and 
is the undoubted right of the houſe of commons of 
Ireland, in parliament aſſembled, to prepare and re- 
ſolve the ways and means of raiſing money. That 
wa was and 1 is . ſole and undoubted right of the 
commons, 
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commons, to prepare heads of bills for raiſing mo- 
ney. That notwithſtanding the aforeſaid rights of 
the commons, this houſe doth think fit, upon conſi- 
deration of the preſent exigeneies of affairs, and the 
public neceſſity of ſpeedily raiſing a ſupply for their 
Majeſties, to order a bill tranſmitted out of Eng- 
land, entitled an act for an additional duty of exciſe 
upon beer, ale, and other liquors, to be now read. 
That the receiving or reading of the ſaid bill, ſo 


tranſmitted as aforeſaid, be not drawn into prece- 


dent hereafter.” To the other bill they gave a ne- 


gative, declaring, that their reaſon ſor rejecting it 


was, becauſe it had not why it's riſe | in the com? | 
mons. 995 
Ix place of os rejected bil, they ſabſtituted's ano- 
ther, which would have been more productive. The 


etltabliſnment of a regular militia was the next ob- 
ject of their attention, a meaſure which they conſi- 


dered as abſolutely deren to eben the W 
of the kingdom. 


No Ratate Mal hitherto hien-enatied Tit Ireland, 


for the puniſhment of mutiny and deſertion; in this 


reſpect, we depended entirely on the authority of a 
Britiſh act of parliament. At this time, a bill for 

that purpoſe, recommended by the Lord Lieute- 
nant, was brought into the houſe, but being much 


leſs perfect than the Engliſh. act, was thrown out, 


and a committee appointed to om e, err 
actly correſponding with it. | 


Fur commons, by rejecting the bill of ſupply, 


had given great offence to government, who deter- 


mined that they ſhould not eſcape with impunity. 


After they had done ſome other buſineſs, Sydney 


ſummoned them to attend him in the houſe of 
Lords, when, the money bill and three others being 
paſſed, they were ſuddenly prorogued, and Secu 
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by his Excellency of having, in contradiction to the 

deſign of their meeting, undutifully and ungrate- 
fully invaded their Majeſties prerogative. Con- 
ſcious of being animated by the principles of loy- 


alty, and that what they had done was indiſpenſibly 


neceſſary to ſupport their own dignity, and the 
rights of their conſtituents, the charge ſounded 
harſhly in their ears. The intereſt, of the public 
was likely to ſuffer by this diſpute; thoſe who were 
their enemies would rejoice at it; therefore they re- 
queſted the Lord Lieutenant, for permiſſion to ſend 
commiſſioners to England, to place the matter be- 
fore their Majeſties in a juſt point of view. Les, 
replied the deſpot, you ſhall have leave to go for 
England, to beg their Majeſties pardon, for your ſe- 
ditious and riotous aſſemblies; I will give you no 
other anſwer.” He entered his proteſt againſt their 
proceeding, and continued his reſentment, But for 
the juſtification of his conduct, he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to have the ſanction of the judges; who on be- 
ing conſulted, inſenſible to the intereſt, and the 
rights of their country, and tv the diſgrace of their 
profeſſion, gave it as their opinion, that the conduct 
of parliament, with reſpe& to the money bill, was a 
breach of Poynings' Law, both as it originally ſtood, 
and as explained and amended by the act of Philip 
and Mary. By this ſtatute, bills could not origi- 
nate with parliament, until the third and fourth of 
Philip and Mary; after that law was enacted, they 
moſt undoubtedly might, and from the time of 
James the Firſt, did originate there. Then bills 
after the meeting of parliament, were authorized to 
be certified to England by the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council. The law, with regard to ſuch bills, was 
| ney Pr mere] ly with reſpect to the circumſtance of 
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were to be certified. It determined nothing'i in re- 


| lation to the authority, or the perſons with whom 


they were to originate. They might originate with 


the council, or they might originate with parlament. 
Of this circumſtance, parliament took advantage, in 


order to regain a part of their loft privileges. Par- 
ticularly the commons aſſerted in their journals, 


that it was their privilege, and by the practiſe of 


many years, eſtabliſhed as their excluſive right, a 
power of originating money bills, of which they 
were the only competent judges, with which the 
intereſt of their conſtituents was more intimately 
connected, and which they could not give up, with- 
out relinquiſhing a moſt important branetr of their | 


office. 


Tus prorogation of the parliament created ani | 
diſcontent. Bills of importance, which had been 


prepared, remained im perfected, and grievances 


complained of unredreſſed. 1 5 

Ar a fubſequent meeting of parliament, a bill, 
upon the principle of the Engliſh bill of rights, was 
introduced into the houſe of lords. It propoſed ta 
enact, that the pretended power of ſuſpending, or 
exccuting laws by royal authority is illegal, without 
conſent of parliament, That the pretended power: 
of diſpenſing with laws, or of executing laws, by 


regal authority, as aſſumed and exerciſed in the late 


reign, is illegal. That it is the right of the ſubject 
to petition the King, and that all proſecutions and 
commitments for the ſame, are illegal. That the 
levying money, for the uſe of the crown, by pre- 
tence of prerogative, without conſent of parliament,, 


for longer time than the ſame is, or ſhall be /grant= 


ed, is illegal. That Proteſtants, ſuitable to their 
condition, may have arms for their defence, as per- 


| mitted by u. That the cle&jon of memberso 
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zent ought to be free. That the freedom of 


leech in parliament, can only be impeached or 


queſtioned in parliament. That exceſſive bail ought 


not to be required, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor 
cruel and unnatural puniſhments inflicted. That 


jurors aught to be duly impannelled, and returned, 
and that jurors in trials for high treaſon, ſhould be 


frecholders. That all grants and promiſes of parti- 


cular perſons, before conviction, are illegal. 


The 


bill being ſent to the commons, they added to it the 
following amendment. That for redreſs of all grie- 


vanees in this kingdom, and for improving, ſtrength- 


ening, and preſerving the laws, parliaments ought 
not to be diſuſed, as they have been in the late 


reigns. That the free quartering of ſoldiers on any 
ſubje& of this — in time n. N. e is arbi- 


urg and illegal. 


Tux dill 83 Go to the very great 
diſcredit of government, not returned. As the par- 


liament continued to act on prineiples offenſive to 
the court, it was eg ge a a r ovary, and then 


diſſolved. 
A -Srowey having: 8 an 1 Sheet of popular 


| odium, was recalled, and the government veſted in 


three juſtices, Lore! Capel, Sir Cyril Wyche, and 
Mr. Duncomb. Difference in principle diſ- 
united the meaſures of their government. 
Influenced by a ſtrong deſire of recommending: him- 
ſelf, to the favourable opinion of the Engliſh ſettlers, 
Lord Capel attached himſelf” to their intereſt, which 
he laboured to promote, even at the expence of 
equity,” Sir Cyril and Mr. Duncomb intereſted 
themſelves in behalf of the Iriſh. They protected 
Thoſe who. five ſelfiſh 
views, attempted to infringe the articles of Lime- 
Tick” __ of Galway, Ty reſtrained by their autho- 
HIRE SH EY : rity. 
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- rity. Neither a defire of court influence, nor a re- 
gard to the applauſe of the powerful, were the prin- 
ciples'of their conduct; they only wiſhed to be diſ- 

tinguiſhed by a wiſe and juſt adminiſtration. Too 
ſeldom does government approve and encourage in 
it's ſervants, ſuch integrity of heart. Theſe excel- 
lent juſtices were removed, and Lord Capel created 
deputy. Several changes having been made in the 
adminiſtration, he convened a meeting of parlia- 
ment. In the beginning of the ſeſſion, the buſineſs 
was undiſturbed by any diſpute. © The ſupply 
which had been deſired was granted, the proceed- 
ings in King James's parliament were reverſed; 
though, in violation of their legiſlative privileges, 
a law to the ſame purpoſe, had been paſſed in Eng- 
land. The act of ſettlement was explained and con- 
firmed. But this good agre&ment was ſpeedily in- 
terrupted. Sir Charles Porter the chancellor, had 
exerted himſelf, in ſupport of the articles of Limerick 
and Galway, upon which the Proteſtants, as preju- 
dicial to their intereſt, looked with a jealous eye. 

Lord Capel ſtill continued to court the favor of the 
Engliſh ſettlers, without being ſcrupulous with re- 
ſpect to the means of obtaining it. With the aſliſt- 
ance of his friends, he raiſed an oppoſition to the 
Chancellor. A charge was fabricated, by which he 
was accuſed of deſigns hoſtile to government. Inv 
ſupport of it a motion was made in the houſe of 
commons, but on being heard in his own juſtificati- 
on, he was very honourably acquitted. 

Tus articles of Limerick had occaſioned. many 
diſputes; ; 2 law paſſed in this parliament, entitled 
an act for the confirmation of them, but it was in- 
adequate, partial and unjuſt. Inſtead 'of eſtabliſhing, 
it in ſeyeral inſtances, materially weakened the ſecu- 
I * the Iriſh. Nine of the articles were fully 


confirmed, : 
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confirmed, and as. far as they were confirmed, the 
ſituation of the perſons concerned, was altered to 
their prejudice. A clauſe in one of them, n 


which the ſafety and the property of dum! 
was entirely omitte. Ps 
"Is the firſt year of the preſent reign, a how paſ- 
ſed in England, by which, in place of the act of ſu- 
premacy and abjuration, it was enacted, that every 
| perſon. ſhould promiſe. and declare, upon oath, that 
he would bear true allegiance to their Majeſties 
King William and Queen Mary ; > that he abhorred, 
deteſted, and abjured, the impions and heretical po- 
ſition, that princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the Pope, or any authority of the ſee of Rome, 
might be depoſed or murdered by their ſubjects, or 
any perſons whatever; and that he ſhould farthes 
declare, that no foreign prince, perſon, pretate; ſtate 
or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any Juriſdicti- 
on, power, ſupremacy, pre- eminence, or authority, 
eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within the realm. It was 
now. reſolved by the Iriſh lords, that no Roman Ca- 
tholic peer, not. qualified by taking the above oath, 
and no Papiſt under age, ſhould be entitled to the 
privileges of parliament. | 
Ix this country affairs continues pretty 5 in 
the ſame ſituation, Lord Capel the/deputy, died 
on the thirtieth of May, fixteen hundred and ninety 
nine, and was ſucceeded by Sir. Charles Porter. 
The parliament met the twenty ſeventh of June, 
but did no material buſineſs. Upon the removal of 
Sir Charles from the government, it was placed in 
the hands of three juſtices, the Marquiſs of Win- 
cheſter, and the Earls of Galway and Jerſey. They 
continued in office until the twenty eighth of De- 
cember, ſeventeen hundred, when Laurence _ 
| 2 of wochen, was appointed lard lieutenant. - 
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Fir rERN hundred Proteſtant inen of the 
vallies on this ſide of the river Eluſon, ſome time 
before, had been baniſhed from France, on account 
of their religion. They retreated to Switzerland, 
to the Proteſtant cantons, where they were kindly 
received, and for a while, provided with a ſupply. 
for their neceſſities. From Switzerland they re- 
moved to Germany. Here ſome princes of the 
ſame religious perſuaſion, aſſigned them waſte lands 
to inhabit. But they were poor, and could not cul- 
tivate them, ſo as to be provided with the means of 
ſupport. To obtain aſſiſtance, they made applica- 
tion to King William; he eaſt them upon the bene- 
volence of the Proteſtant clergy of Ireland, wha en- 
tered into their ſituation, and made charitable con- 
tributions for their relief. This: Chriſtian and cha- 
ritable act e to * __— to W. honour. 

| * arewell, 
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HE 8 was a . event to Iriſh- 
| men, not becauſe it put them into immediate 
poſſeſſion of their rights, but becauſe it enabled 

them to regain them at a future period. Had 
James continued to reign, the conſtitution of both 
countries would have periſhed for ever. The inter- 
poſition of William preſerved that of England, the 
ſafety of which inyolved in it che means of our re- 
covery. | 

Mos v wow kts have bern the exertions of Bri- 
tons in favour of liberty; theſe, in the hiſtory of 
mankind, ſhine with a brilliant luſtre. But, like all 
the other nations of the earth, they have wiſhed to 
confine this invaluable bleſſing to themſelves; to the 
Privileges of thoſe connected with them, they have 
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been ſhamefully indifferent. Of this, as you have 
perceived, their treatment of Ireland has afforded 
many inſtances. But none of them is more fla- 
grant than their conduct towards this country, from 
ſixteen hundred and ninety one, to the period which 
ends with the conclufion of my laſt letter. 

THe conteſt betwixt King William and his com» 
petitor, left all our civil and political departments 
in a ſtate of confuſion, In this emergence, until 
the parliament could be convened, and the ſprings 
of government put in regular motion, it was right 
that his Majeſty, as our ſupreme executive power, 
ſhould exert his authority for the reſtoration of civi! 
order, even though it ſhould paſs the limits of the 
conſtitution. But the Engliſh parliament, with 
whom, in a legiſlative capacity, we have nothing to 
do, more than with the parliament of any other na- 
tion under heaven, thought proper to exert this 
power. By an Engliſh act, our courts of juſtice 
were opened. By an Engliſh act, the charges of 
our civil and military departments were aſcertained 
and fettled. Our parliament met in fixteen hun- 
dred and ninety two; notwithſtanding, that of Eng- 
land continued it's encroachments. Fhey aſſumed 
a power of exempting the Iriſh' Proteſtant clergy, 
from the penalties to which they were ſubject by 
the laws. of this country, for holding benefices in 
both kingdoms. They aſſumed a power of annul- 
ling the laws enacted here, by King James's parlia- 
ment, particularly with reſpect to thoſe eſtates of 
the Iriſh Proteſtants, which by them had been for- 
fſeited. They prohibited Ireland all commerce with 

France. They abrogated the oath of ſupremacy 

here, in place of which, they ſubſtituted that already 

mentioned. They paſſed an act for granting to 

A their Majeſties an aid, with a * that i it ſhould 

> $0 not 
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not ann to the inhabitants of Scotland, Ireland, 
Jerſey, or Guernſey. - It is plain, that without this 
proviſo, they would have conſidered the law, as ex- 
tending in it's operation to this country. They 
muſt have ſuppoſed their power over us, to have 
deen abſolute indeed, when they might tax us, take 
the money out of our Pane at pleaſure without 
our conſent, - | 
Is, x the reign of Charles the Firſt, the London ſo- 
ciety had been deprived: of their grant of Derry, 
Coleraine, and the ad) jacent diſtricts, and fined ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, for a breach of the conditions on 
which they obtained it. This judgment was after- 
wards reverſed and their grant ſecured to them, by 


the acts of ſettlement and explanation. An Iriſh 


act of parliament ſaved the rights of the clergy, in 
conſequence of which, the Biſhop of Derry claimed 
_ poſſeſſion of the lands belonging to his ſee. The 
ſociety having diſputed his title, and the cauſe being 
determined againſt them by the Iriſh peers, they 
appealed to the Engliſh houſe of lords, who, in vio- 
lation of the privileges of our peers, and in perver- 
ſion of juſtice, took them under their protection. 
The biſhop was removed, and a compoſition made 
by his ſucceſſor with the ſociety, which ended the 
dif pute. 

Ix England, the Woollen Anand bad 1 
come a ſtaple commodity. With us likewiſe it was 
a profitable branch of commerce. Before the time 
of Charles the Firſt, we indraped our wool, and ex- 
ported what we did not conſume to foreign mar- 
kets. Of this privilege the Engliſh, jealous of a 
competition, deprived us by ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment, more eſpecially one enacted in the xeign of 
Charles the Second, which was deeply marked with 
the moſt unjuſt ſeverity. But all this was not ſuffi- 

cient. 
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cient. In the tenth year of the preſent reign, the 


Britih parliament appointed a committee to enquire 
mto the matter, who reported, that as both wool 
and labour were cheaper in Ireland, than with them, 
we were enabled to underſell them in foreign mar- 
kets; that this branch of buſineſs was encreaſing 
with us, and that they neither could nor would ſuf- 
fer the woollen manufacture of this country, to riſe 
into a competition with theirs. In confequence, 
they paſſed a law, by which we were forbidden to 
export wool and all woollen manufactures, upon 
pain of confifcation and impriſonment : Another act 
added tranſportation. By the former of theſe ſta- 
tutes, no acquittal in Ireland of any offence againſt 
it would be allowed, in bar or delay of any indict- 
ment. or proſecution, vithin the kingdom of NA 
band; "oe 
Tuus a perſon, for uſi ing his liberty as a free- 
man, in exporting any of theſe prohibited articles, 
might be tried in this country, and acquitted. But 
this was not ſufficient. He muſt be dragged to a fo- 
reign land, a ſtranger, where he could not have his 
peers, where perhaps he could not have his witneſſes, 
friendlets, there to undergo a fecond tryal. 
EncLanD, in extorting obedience from us, has 
ks the authority of a parent. She is but our 
fiſter. Much more ſincerely would we have loved 
her, had ſhe not too often looked cold upon our in- 
tereſt, and permitted ſelfiſh conſiderations to extin- 
guiſh, towards us, the fweet and een ſenſibili- 
ties of natural affectionss. 
Bur there is no part of her conduch;; during the 
preſent period, of which we have ſo much reaſon to 
complain, as. of her unjuſtifiable ene 2 
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On former occaſions, and particularly in the re- 
duction of Ireland, many of William's friends and 
offices: had ſerved him and their country, with dif- - 
tinguiſhed fidelity. The ſupplies had been granted 
with ſo much parſimony, that he had no other means 
of rewarding their ſervices, but by giving them a 
part of the Iriſh forfeited eſtates. This he deſigned. 
The commons of England oppoſed the meaſure,” as 
they thought this would be to apply to the uſe of in- 
dividuals, what belonged to the publie, and which 
might, with much more propriety, be diſpoſed of in 
diſcharging the arrears of the army, and in paying 
part of the public debt. It was propoſed by them, 
and attempted, to ſecure the application of the fund 
to theſe purpoſes, by act of parliament. To allay 
the heats which were likely to ariſe, in reſpect to 
this buſineſs, the King declared that he would make 
no grant of the forfeited lands in Ireland, until the 
parliament ſhould have another opportunity of ſet- 
tling the affair, in the manner moſt expedient. But 
one opportunity paſſed after another, without any 
thing being done in the matter. Upon which, the 
King made grants of the confiſcated eſtates, in this 
country, to ſeventy fix perſons, WhO appeared to 
him beſt entitled to reward. The commons were 
very much offended, charged his Majeſty, though 
very unjuſtly, with breach of promiſe, and deter- 
mined to uſe every means to ſet aſide the grants, 
and make him feel the effects of their diſpleaſure. 
By act of parliament, a eommiſſion was given to ſe- 
ven perſons, to enquire into the value of the confiſ- 
cated eſtates which had been diſpoſed of, and into 
the reaſons upon which they had been alienated 

from the public. Three of the commiſſioners were 
diſpoſed to act upon the prineiples of moderation, 
in e e. the other four were partial and ar- 

5 bitrary. 
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tinies which they. made into the 
value and the reaſons of the ſeveral grants, : ſeemed 


rather to flow from reſentment to the King, than 


from the love of -juſtice, and a deſite to ſerve the 


intereſts of their country. On their return, their 
ſervice was magnified by the commons, and the ac- 
counts which they gave received with implicit con- 
ſidence, whilſt the other commiſſioners were charged 
with having been gained over by court influence, 
and every thing which they ſaid was diſcredited, 


Tux King,” ſaid the commons, * has been too li- 
beral in the diſtribution of his favours. The grantees 


have received an unreaſonable recompenſe of their 


ſervices. Were the forfeited: eſtates to be diſpoſed 
of, for the uſe of the public, the ſale would amount 


to a million and a half.“ In conſequence, a bill of 


reſumption was introduced into the lower houſe, 
previous to which, in violation of the privileges of 


freemen confirmed by Magna Charta, and of com- 


mon juſtice, they paſſed a vote, —— no eee | 


ſhould be received in oppoſition to it. 


Wurx this meaſure, and the extent of it was 


e it excited univerſal alarm: Thouſands of 


families were likely to be ruined. - Not only the 
grantees, whoſe meritorious ſervices had a demand 
upon the public, both in point of juſtice and grati- 

tude, were to be deprived of their reward, but ſettle- 
ments eſtabliſhed ſeveral years before the commence- 
ment of the war, marrige ſettlements, bargains, 


where there was no cauſe of forfeiture, and other 


acts, depending upon the grants, were to be made 
void. To theſe conſiderations, the Engliſn commons 


paid no regard; Having paſſed the bill, it was ſent 
up to the lords, among whom it created a warm de- 


bate: Influenced by the ſame opinion which had in- 


oo _ from the I to * this at- 
tempt, 
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nued ſome 6, the bill ad both houſes, andithe - 
king, with the | e e af Aion, gave, it his * 1 
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in favor of Röfpan Cat holics notwithſtanding, — 
violated in many inſtances, :t che ane of Limerick | 
and of Galway. 'Their- appointment, Was very ofs, 
fenſive to the nation,” and, theig:gon f equally, ob-. 
noxious. They were, charged, With a Yeats, Z 
ty, and corru tion. In lead of a, l 

a which he fe ſtates hz: 


2 


A been fated by. the. - 


commiſhaners, it „ -found,, "hat. they; we No 
not likely to amount. to more. than, a third, part Yr 
that value. Thug h prohibited by the commons, of 


England, petitions multiplied from the ſeveral, couns - 
| N II. . 3s," tie 


. gainſt the aQ — — 5 kg tn iſtees F They 
vere 15750 falſe and fla 005 5 
Tuost who from attachment to the . — of the 
King, © oppoſed the act of reſumption; pleaded, * that 
it was his Majeſty's inherent prerogative, ſupported 
dy the common law of 1 1 that forfeited eſtates 
belonged to the crown.“ They, pleaded, © that 
dy the feudal conſtitutions, the King diſtributed his 
Hands among his vaſſals, as an equivalent for ſervice, 
which when they witheld their ſervice, or withdrew 
their allegiance, returned to him as the original pro- 
ptietor. This right of the crown,“ they farther aſ- 
ſerted,“ was confirmed by cuſtom, by the deciſion of 
the) judges, and by the lords of parliament. ” But 
whether the right of diſpoſing of the e eſtates 
in this country, did or did not delong to the King, 
by what law of reaſon or of equity Was it veſted in 
the Britiſn legiſlature? If it was Juſt, for the Englih 
parliament to exerciſe dominion over a part, upon 
the ſame” principle,” they had a property in the 
| | | whole. Then Ireland was theirs, deſtitute of all 
= the privileges of an independent kingdom. Then 
Eihmen were flaves, without honor, without laws, 
and conſtitution, as much ſtrangers to liberty, as 
> the Wretched inhabi rants 8 Mete or of 1 indoſtan. 


the Ar & 2 ; 15 if a nation Violates the 

a rights of another, will the voice of Juſtice be un- 
heard, and the impartial world not reprobate ſuch. 

; exertions of uſurped power, in pointed terms of con- 
Jemination? If William acted improperly, in reſpect 

= 0 the Iriſh fofeitures, fo interpoſe, Was the buſineſs, 
be t of the Engliſh, but the Iriſh. legiſlature.” , How 
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iormeddle in an affair, which if interference, was 
proper, lay entirely within the limits of their own 


juriſdiction? To ſee the Britiſh parliament, undder 


the ſanQion of their pretended: authority, ſend over 
their commiſſioners, and their truſtees, to diſpoſe of 
the property of the nation, and exerciſing their 
power with aſſumed Date, © ang ery: mes of, ind. 
lent contempt? 1 

Previous to whit hays now been ſaid, mY 1 
to the unconſtitutional interference of the Engliſh 
parliament, in the concerns of this country, 1 had 
brought down the hiſtory to the year ſeventeen. hun- 
dred, when Lord Rocheſter was appointed lord lieus 
tenant of Ireland, It was the ſame, year, that his 
Majeſty paſſed the act for reſuming the forfeited 
' eſtates, . in this kingdom. The violence done to bis 
feelings on this occaſion, made a deep impreſſion 
on his ſpirits, He was the more ſuſceptible of diſo 
ſatisfaction, from the ſtate of mind produced by the 
uneaſineſs and diſappointments, to which, from the 
violence of party, he was perpetually expoſed, | 
ſenſe of his difficulties had been greatly encreaſe; £ 
and his fituation.rendered much-more Ws, 155 
the loſs of his amiable Queen, who had died, .1 in fix-. 
teen hundred and ninety four, 

On the twenty ninth of the following laben die. 
the Duke of Glouſter, the only child of ſeventeen, 
who had ſuryived to the Princeſs Anne, In this is 
event, the tories and jacobites, 48 it left the ſuccet⸗ 
ſion o the,crown undetermined, and flattered their © 
hopes, with reſpe& to the young ; Chevalier,” e ejoiced 7 
1 all concerned for the cauſe of liberty and the Pros 

ſtant religion, it gave ſenſible pain, By the Ready 


and vigorgus' exertions of the” later, pee Was 
made againft * fo" b 
welfare, Ms Fo 


a tening to the pubs 
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e ieren, 


co upon n the Princeſs Sophia, EleQreſs Ponger 
of Hanover, grand-danghter' of James the Firſt, and 
ber heir This, with the act of 'abjuration which 

followed, ſecured the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, ' ' © 
21 Fox ſome time paſt, the King's health and conſti- 
tution 'gradually' deelined he could not have long 
ſurvived, but an accident haſtened his diſſolution. 
He eereiſed much on horſeback, with a view to re. 
move his complaints. In one gi his excurſions his 
horſe: fell "under him, by which his collar bone was 
ured. This proved fata). He died in the fifty 

5 l of his age, and tfürteenth of his reign. 
WIILIAN was raiſed up by the providence of 
God, to be a fignal Vlefling to theſe nations. His 
erben at à moſt critical period, reſcued Bri- 
tain fro ſlavety, and enabled Ireland to tegain her 
liberty, There were faults in his adminiſtration; 
oe how often he was compelled to meaſures 
diſpleaſing to him, by an influence Which he was 
unable to Counteract, it is perhaps difficult to fay ; 
how far he was ee with them. With re- 
ſpect to religion, his being a friend and a patrori of 
univerſal toleration, wes a thining virtue in his cha- 
racter, anc d the glory. of his reign. As to civil liber- 
15 the al s and. the conſtitution were. the rule of 
5 . . He. depoſed : | tyrant, not like 
well. or the gratification | of his own am- 
} ſoyereign of a ee, people. 
d he. perth EA: treated by his; Engliſh, lage, 
ated to them much} more amiable. 
affied by diſappointment and 
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vwards the concluſion of the late reign. Ok. the 


more by his ;patriotiſm,. had diſcovered a laudable 


ſenſe, the public ſpirit, and knowledge of: the 28 
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o will Pe! wp me to i inter upt * narration, 


to give you a ſummary account of a noble ef» 
fort, :in-favour of iſh liberty, which appeared; to- 


who had-a- ſtrong. ſenſe. of the injuries done to our 
vil rights, by the partament of England, as Mr: 
William Molyneaux, one of the;repreſentatives..of 
the univerſity of Dublin. This gentleman, diſtin: 
guiſhed by his abilities, by his, knowledge, and ll 


deſire to promote the improvement of our manufac- 
tures., But he perceived, that neither our manufac- 

tures, our commerce, er any exertion on which. na⸗ | 
tional proſperity depends, could ſucceed,” ſo ſong 2 


our natural and conſtitutional. rights, gie de e 


by the unjuſt interſerence of: the Britiſh legiſla 
To. the. flagrant. inſtances of this which had. hap- 


* -# 


pened, from the y re ſixteen hundred, and. ninety 


one, he was himſelf a witneſs. Determined, to Vin 
dicate the cauſe of his country, he turned; his 


thoughts particularly to this ſubject, and | in "the y ear 


ſixteen hundred and ninety eight, publiſhed'a book, 
entitled, The Caſe of Velan's being bound by 
Acts of Parliament in England Dated.” Te ood 


ſtitution, by which this performance vas _diſtin- 


4 


guiſhed, did great credit to the author. a 
Ix treating the fubje& he propoſed, Firſt, to Son 
fider hoy Ir eland, came to be annex to the Tg 
BH. Ie 
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FTORY. 
connexion ge, was eſtabliſhed 
5 — Thirdly, what title- er what autho- 
rity over the conquered is derived from conqueſt, 
Fourthly, what conceſſions, at different-periods have 
been made to Ireland.  Fifthly, the precedents and 


opinions of the learned in the law relative to this 


matter. And, Sixthly, ſome additionat een 
to be offered on the ſubject. 
Tur firſt of theſe eulen fl iin, by 


pointing out the application of Dermod to Henry 


the Second for aſſiſtance, and the events which hap- 
pened until the arrival of that king in Ireland, end 
the ſubmiſſion of the natiyes to his authority. With 


reſpect to conqueſt he. ſhewed, that the ſubmiſſion 


of the natives to Henry was voluntary, and there- 


fore, that the Engliſh parliament could claim no ju- 


riſdiion under that idea, over the people of this 


f country. By a judicious application of the princi- 


ples of his friend, 'the excellent Mr. Lock, he 


evinced, that were the ſettlement of the Engliſh 


here even to be conſidered” as a juſt" conqueſt, it 
could only, affect thoſe” who: oppoſed their power, 
but gave them no right « over thoſe by whom they 


were not oppoled,. or over the liberty and eſtates = 


poſterity. As to the adventurers from Britain, who 
aſſiſted Henry! in his invaſion of the iſland, and who 
took up, their reſidence here, from whom the great 
body. of the peqple are at preſent deſcended, he ob- 
ſerved, that. they ſtill retained the privileges of free 


born ſubjegts, which could not poſſibly be the caſe, if 
they were. to be governed, by the, authority of the 


Engliſh legiſlature. - Mr. Moly neaux next pro- 
ceeded to take notice. of the conceffions, which at 
different periads have been made to Ireland. , Here 
he mentioned the grant of Engliſh law, made by 


Henry to the Iriſh at Liſmoxe, + and the modus _—_ 


e tranfr itted to them, for holding parliaments, as 
iſtinct independent nation. Under this 
branch of the ſubject he obſerves, that Ireland was 
granted to John by his father, as a kingdom totally 
diſtinct from, and unconnected with the crown of 
England. In this he was miſtaken, hut without any 
prejudice to his argument, as the conſtitutional 
2 05 of Iriſhmen are perfectly the ſame, whether 
their ſupreme executive power be confined entirely 
to themſelves, or have alſo ur ler it's ne the 
empire of Britain. 

Taz grant of Engliſh. Jaw 0 to this San 
by King John, upon the death of his brother Rich- 
ard; Magna Charta, and the ſubſequent ratification 
of our liberties, tranſmitted by Henry the Third, 
are next mentioned by him,. He then proceeded to 
ſhew, that in theſe grants were included, the great 
law of parliament, the Engliſh common law, and 
the laue Jaw, His ſubject next led him to conſi- 
der, in what manner the Engliſh ſtatute laws, en- 
acted from the time of Henry the Third, came to 
be of force in Ireland and here he quoted a variety 
of particulars, in order to ſhew that many of them 
were made current in this kingdom, by the ſanction 
of our legiſlature. With reſpect to others, which 
extended to us without having been recognized by 
the Iriſh parliament, he aſſerted, that they were not 
introductary of à new law, but explanatory of the 
ancient common law, whoſe authority we had re- 
cogniſed at the original eſtabliſhment' of our cbnſti- 
tution, and which had been frequently confirmed. 
A ſingle inſtance to the contrary, he poſitively aſ- 
ſerted, could not be produced, from the ear lieſt pe- 
riod until the year fixteen hundred. and forty one. 
To this it has been obje&ed, that there are Engliſh 
ſtatutes, which eſcaped his attention, and that of 
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blated performance before mentioned, adv 


ord, Chancellor Bolton, who. in the in the .cele- 
c | ces the 
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ſame opinion. Belides the inſtanecs taken notice 
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of in the courſe of this füſtary, the twelfth of Ed- 
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ward the Firſt, the eleventh, the thirty, fourth, and 
the forty third” of Edward the Third, and the 
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iſt of Henry the Sixth, though not explanatory of 
the old common law, were, it is ſaid, extended 
to and operated in Ireland, without being impreſ- 
ſed with the authority of. our legiſlature 
Tur general politisn"of this excellent advocate, 


for the rights of the Iriſh n tion, with reſpect to the 


Fi . 


reception, and the authority of Engliſh laws in this 
kingdom, is fupported'by indubitable evidence. As 


to the above, and other limilar ſtatutes, which au- 


tors, particularly Setjeant Mayart, have mentioned, 


is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that when they were 


enated;'this'country was repreſented in the Engliſh 
parliament?” That on ſeveral gccafions, our repre- 
ſentatives ſat with the Britiſh parliament, to conſult 
upon che affairs of Ireland,” we have agthentick evi 
dende. What 4 number of records, that might 
have cleared up this point, as well as others, re- 
(peAinig ur privileges, have Paige, Were it 
otherwiſe, no concluſion could hence be drawn pre- 
Judſeial te our rights. "Acts of injuſtice may inter- 
rupt the'eotrſe of fatiogal freedom, but in the eye 
of reaſon, of equity, and the 'confiitution; cannot 
weaken the ſolid” foundations by which The' is ſup- 
ported. "Engliſhmen complain that forty times 
was Magna Charta violated. Did this, in their opi- 
nion, ſanctify tyranny or invalidate their conſtitu ti- 

onal rights? oo 000% = Of Nn Ri 
Bor it had been objected, that thaugh the Eng- 
lit acts may not bind Ireland, thoſe who mention 
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all his Majeſties « dominions, or which name Iteland 
in particular; are, and ſhall be of force in this king- 


dom. In reſpect to thoſe ſuppoſed to bind Ireland 


by. the general terms of his Majeſtys dominions: our 


. 


author adduces a number of examples of ſuch acts, 
which have been tranſmitted to this country, to be 


enacted into laws by our parliament, which would 


have been quite unneceſſary, had they been previ- 


ouſly of force here. He then takes notice of two 


ſtatutes which name Ireland, on which arguments 
have been raiſed to our prejudice, in favour of the 


ſupremacy. of the Britiſh legiſlature, and evidently 
proves, that they are ordinances of the King, not 


Engliſn acts of parliament. . The principal force of 


02 N of the objection, was taken from the ſtaple 


But the opinion of even. the Engliſh judges 
Ee, it, on the memorable trial of the mer- 
chants of Waterford, appeared to determine, that it 
did not extend to us, in matters of internal legiſla- 
tion. As to matters of external legiſlation, Huſſey 
the chief juſtice aſſerted, that we are bound hy the 
Britiſh legiſlature, becauſe we are the King of Eng- 

land's ſubjects; upon which Mr. Molyneaux, with 
great juſtneſs qbſeryes, that upon the ſame princi- 


ple Scotland, at that time not united to England, 


might be bound by Engliſh laws in relation to it's 


foreign trade; that a claim 1 in this reſpect to ſuperi- 


 ority, is inconliſtent with the idea of our being a 
_ diſtin& kingdom; for if Ireland be a diſtin& king- 
dom, it cannot be ſubordinate to another. May we 
not aſk, with reſpect to the ſuppoſed authority, of 
Britiſh ads, Which name Ireland, or mention all his 


Majeſty's dominions, can words alter the nature of 


things ? Can they give the ſanction of right. to that 


which 1 is in itſelf unjuſt? Can they take away any : 


*$ of it's 13 from our parliament, Which ig 
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poſſeſſed of all the powers neceſſary to compleat, i in- 
dependent, legiſlative juriſdiction ?- Tt is grievous to 
ſee ſuch diſtinctions maintained by authorities, ſo 
highly reſpec won as Lerd Coles, and Bir William 


Blackſtone. 


Tux e e on our conſtitu tion, made 
Beem“ the year ſixteen hundred and forty one to 


his own time, are diſtinctiy enumerated, and placed 


in a juſt point of view by our author, Having ar- 
arrived at the branch of his ſubject, which leads him 
to conſider the opinions of the learned in the law in 
reſpect to it, he adduees ſeveral in confirmation of 
his argument. Here he examines the origin of the 
practice, of removing cauſes from this country to 
England by writs of error, and ſhews that from this 
no argument can be derived, in favour of the ſu- 
premacy of the Britiſh legiflature over Ireland or 
it's parliament. Remarks, tending to prove that. a 
claim of ſuperiority i in England, over this country, 
cannot be deduced from purchaſe, or from a conſi- 
deration of a competition of intereſts; that it is in- 
conſiſtent with the natural rights of 'men, and with 
the King's prerogative; and a recapitulation of ſome 
of his principal topicks, take up the remainder of 
this excellent performance, 

Tux treatment which it met with in England, de- 
iilihed it's merit in a manner much more honour- 


able, than any praiſe which could poſſibly be be- 
ſtowed upon it, by the loftieſt panegyrick, There, 
by order of government, it was burned by the 

hands of the public executioner. From the ſame 
principle, the works of the admirable Reſnal, whoſe 


glorious efforts in the cauſe of liberty the moſt diſ- 


tant generations will venerate, were committed to 


the flames in the ſtreets of Paris, Deſpots are un- 


x e that the myſteries of their iniquity ſhould be 


bs 


1 __ unveiled. 


unveilecl The ad feeling en Wü 
of freemen, by ſuch Oy are REFUSE effortsof 
nde is contempt. | 
Two attempts were made: to afar: Mr. Moly: 
neaux's book. One of them written by Mr. At- 
wood, of all the performances which have been pub - 
liſhed, was perhaps che moſt deſtitute of argument. 
That of Mr. Cary: merited ſome attention. But 
notwithſtanding his endeavour to overturn them, 
the rights of kreland remained on the ſame perma- 


nent foundation. His grand poſition is, that what» 


ever privileges were granted to this country by the 
King, are to be conſidered as granted by the king- 
dom of England, which is veſted with ſupreme do- 
minion over all the parts of the empire. Phe prin- 
ciple 1 is falſe, en al eee need from 
it are Mn 175 ? 6 

| Aalen 


rern Ln. 


XX, ILLIAM was feb by Aude Princeſs 
VY of Denmark, daughter of James the Second. 
The revolution of ſixteen hundred and eighty. eight 
had aſcertained, much more diſtinctly, the li- 
i 1701. 
mits of royal prerogative, and the rights of the 
people. But ſeveral important points, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to perfect the conſtitution, ſtill remained un- 
determined. From Anne, in whoſe family the dread- 
ful effects of deſpotiſm had appeared in a moſt awful 
point of view, who had deen witneſs of the ardent, 
perſevering defire of liberty, which in general poſſeſ- 
ſed the Engliſh nation, and to which ſhe had herſelf 
ſacrificed the attachments of natural affection, the 
whigs expected conſiderable advantages. On the 
Other hand, the tories, who knew the ſecret advan- 
f ces, which latterly ſhe had made, towards a reconcilia- 
; \ | tioh 


tim with her e Sor Trae that 
me would gratify their wiſhes. — — 
ties much pleaſed with her aſcending the throne. 
Upon the whole, neither of them gained any eſſen- 
2 tial point. In different parts of her reign, the ge- 
to both. The beginning of it was devoted to the 
Whigs, the: weren _— aer "RE nen ok: * 
__ YO OF He 
Tx Mat waitied ind; thies) the Duke of or. 
ies was made lord lieutenant of Ireland. In his 
addreſs to parliament, which met in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, he told them, that her Majeſty only ex- 
pected, that they would make proviſion for paying 
the debt of the nation, and make the revenue equal 
to the expences of government; that his views were 
the ſame with theirs, the promoting of her Maje- 
ſty's ſervice, and the welfare of his native country. 
I their addrefs; the houſe expreſſed the moſt parti- 
eular fatisfa&tion, in the appointment of his Grace to 
be their chief governor,” as they locked up to him 
with entire confidence; that under his adminiſtration, 
the kingdom would be reſtored 'to a happy ſettle- 
ment; but they complained of various grievances. 
Win reſpect to the ſupply, the commons voted 
me funds already granted, and the revenues of the 
kingdom, to be adequate to the publio debt, and to 
-the expence of government. The truftees ap- 
pointed by the act of reſumption, for managing the 
confiſcated lands, had not yet brought that buſineſs 
to a concluſion. Their conduct continued to be 
very obnoxious to the nation. In reſentment of the 
oppolition they met with, they endeavoured to im- 
preſs the Britiſh government with an opinion, that 
- the people of this country aimed at independence. 
This drew - 2 nn aalen, gt 
(65 | 1 ey 


: they held Bela f to — e pes on the Kyu 
imperial crown. If the Engliſh-imperial crown Was 
thus pointed out by them, as the ſole and exchifive 
object of their dependance, it followed by ditect 
implication, that the interference of the Britiſn par- 
liament was iniquitous, and unconſt itutional. Borne 
don by the weighty hand of oppreſſion, they were 
afraid, be ar wn in N N to e their 
privileges. '* pO ts: HET 5 
I one of that odd [the uſted hac feats 
louſly miſrepreſented the Proteſtants of lreland- Itt 
this ſome of the commons had been concerned. 
The houſe, offended by this conduct, fo unbecom- 
ng in itſelf, fo prejudicial to individuals, and ſo in- 
jurious to their country, made "ety feel hy fevereſt 
effects of Weit Aer e OR 27614 TRL 
AGREEABLY to a reſolution” of che lh 
for conſidering the ſtate of the nation, 4 repreſen® 
tation was preſented by parliament, to the lord 
lieutenant, to be delivered to her MARY, in 
which they complain, that the conſtitutiom of he 
kingdom had heen injured, and the lives, liberties, 
and eſtates of the people had been called iti queſti- 
on, in a manner unknown to their anceſtors; that 
the current caſh of the kingdom was not equal to 
the extraordinary expence incurred, by the truſtees: 
appointed for managing the forfeited eſtates, ' who 
beſides this: juſt cauſe of complaint, made falſe re- 
preſentations to her Majeſty of the Proteſtants of 
Ireland, to ſcteate jealouſies betwixt the two coun- 


tries, and procure beneficial employments to them 


ſelves; that her ſubjects here felt deeply their loſs: 
85 frade'; hat they could not earn their be 


am 


1 commerce eures Under lol reſt 


to have * in a great meaſure 8 
though 
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12 75 to the, blood and treaſure of Ireland, Eng- 
land, had been much indebted, with reſpeQ to the 
advantages of trade, which. ſhe, enjoyed from her 
American plantations; that the infrequent meeting 
of parliament, was a principal cauſe of the national 
misfortunes, Of theſe and other grie vances which 
they, enumerated, they intreat a redreſs from her 
Majeſty. Having voted the neceſſary ſupplies, they 
proceeded with laudable ſpirit, to inquire into and 
rectify certain. public abuſes, . which lay within the 
limits. of their own. juriſdition z particularly, to 
their diſtinguiſhed: honor, they abaliſhed uſeleſs pen- 
tons, to the amount. of ſixteen thouſand pounds a 
year, This juſt puniſhment of the worthleſs, and 
attention to the intereſt of their country, was highly 
worthy of praiſe and imitation. But it has been ſel- 
dom imitated. How many ſcandalous proſtitutes to 
government, or to the vices of the great, whoſe 
merit is their infamy and diſgrace, are ſupported by 
the labours of the moſt e and the moſt 
uſeful members of ſociety! 

Ax act to ſettle the ſcales in ' the: {SS of 
Hanover, ſimilar to that enacted 1 in England, in the 
cundluſion of the late reign, was now paſſed, as like- 
wiſe a law to ache Roman Catholics from vot- 
ing at eleclions, c rom en a8 niembers of | 
parſiament. 

Jo the repreſentation 91 the commons, her Maje- 
ity returned the following anſwer ;: ** The firſt part 
= it ſeems to relate. to matters paſt i in parliament, 
and the other part conliſting only of things in gene- 
ral, her Majeſty can give no particular anſwer to at 
E but will take them into her conſideration.” | 


Tus linen manufacture was now likely to become 
an n object of the firſt; conſequer 
ty of the nation. The commons. tranſmitted a bill 
in favour of it, accompanied by a warm addreſs,. in 
which they pointed out the neceſſity of our being 
permitted to export it, to the, plantations, and re- 
queſted her Majeſty, to uſe her influence with the 
Engliſh parliament for that purpoſe. . How lern e- 
ful ps humiliating was this circumſtance ! 5 


Tux difference betwixt ſuch as were for — — 


the regal powers, within the bounds pointed out by 
the conſtitution, , and thoſe, who aſcribed to them a 
kind of abſolute. ſovereignty, had ſubſiſted from the 
moſt remote period, At the revolution, it was 
marked by the party diſtinction of whig and tory. 
The former. reprobated, the latter approved, the 
laviſh doctrines of paſſive obedience, and non refiſt-; 
ance, Howeyer extraordinary it muſt appear, mere; 


words, whether in religion or politics, uſed to diſtin- 


guiſn the abettors of certain opinions, from thoſe 
who are of different ſentiments, tend to increaſe. 
mutually. the violence of oppoſition, and to blow up 


the flame of contention. From England, the terms 


whig and tory, paſſed over to this country, and con- 


_ tributed to multiply thoſe diſtractions, which diſ- 


türbed the public tranquillity. Ol, this, Rocheſter, a 


man of tory. principles, was an active ne, 1 
and the Duke of Ormond, followed. his example, 


' Tris new cauſe of animoſity was, particularly 
hurtful, to the Roman Catholics, whoſe. ſituation for 
ſome time paſt was much more. agreeable, In ge- 


neral the . tories were jacobites, or the partizans of. 
James, to whoſe. intereſt the Roman. Catholics. had: 
been warmly. attached; henge in the eye of the 
whigs, they became obj els. * Ke reſent · 
ment. 
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nce, to the proſperi- 
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hes Mrs: th any item to 95 0 cantrary, 
unleſs the perfons 1 to whom they were to deſcend, 
would qualify, by taking the oaths preſcribed by 
government, und conform to the'eftabliſhed church. 
The bill was tranfmirted, At this time, the Queen 
was in alliance with the Emperor, to whom ſhe had 
applied for indulgence to the proteſtants in his do- 
minions. | Therefore to paſs a law, fo extremely i in- 
Juflous to 4 body vf men of his own religlous ſenti> 
metits, appeared to her indecent and unreaſonable, 
birks thoſe by Whom It was ſupported, were yery 
zealous in favbur of it, to refed it abſolutely, ap- 
W 15 Her miniſters" deviſed this er. 
hey added to the bill a clauſe, by which 
all perſons in Ireland were rendered incapable of; any 
. — the crown, or Of being r magi- 
ſtrates in any City, Who, agreenbly to the Engliſh 
teſt ad, Aid not receive the fo Tacrament' as preſcribed 
by the Unity of England. 9 this it Gus thou ght 
the Proteſtant denten ho had  conſierable 115 
fluence in the Itiſh” Hlamedit ould not ſubmit, 
and'fo the bill would be rejected ; but they did ſub- 
mit, aide it paſſed inté u law.” The part of this act 
nich affected Roman Catholics, and that which de- 
| Ks d Proteſtant diſſenters of 7 3 vileges, that Mete 
E undoubted right as loyal füßhects, and zeatous 
friends of the N were'ss ally unyuſt a and 
2 ee is LIT FIT e 8 
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| OB IR EL AND 4 DE 
Tus nene reſolutions of the « commons were 
much to their credit. Reſolved, that in conſe- 
quence of the great decay of trade, and diſcourage- 
ment of the manufackures of this kingdom, many 
poor tradeſmen are reduced to extreme beggary. 
Reſolved, that it will greatly conduce to the relief of 
the ſaid poor, and to the good of the kingdom, that 
the inhabitants wear none other than the manufac- 
tures of it, in their apparel and the furniture of their 
houſes. The members of the houſe did unani- 
mouſly pledge their honours to each other, that 
they will conform to ſaid reſolution. Pride and ſelf 
intereſt, reſtrained 1 in their gratification by the loye 
of our country, and by motives of charity and 
compaſſion, are a glorious ſacrifice.” Had Iriſnmen 
been leſs partial to foreign manufacture, had they 
cheriſhed their own, with that regard inſpired by 
nature, by patriotiſm, and benevolence, long ſince 
they would have arrived at a much greater degree 
of perfection, and have eſſentially promoted the in- 
tereſt of individuals, and the national proſperity. 
In February, the attention of the upper houſe 
had been turned, to an unconſtitutional. interference 
of the Engliſh lords, who during the interval of par- 
liament, had diſpoſſeſſed the Earl and Counteſs of 
Meath of certain lands, their right to which had 
been determined by a. decxee in this country. To 
expreſs their diſpleaſure againſt this encroachment, 
"ik to vindicate their rights, the Iriſh, peers reſoly- 
„That by the ancient known laws, and ſta- 
| 2 of, this kingdom, her Majeſty hath an un: 
. doubted Juriſtiion, and prerogative of Judging. in 
. court of parliament, in all appeals and 
cauſes non realm of Ireland. That the de- 
terminations of this court are final, and concluſive, 
Cannot De reverſed . 2 an . e 
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That if ne en this e ſhall here- 


after preſume to remove any cauſe, determined in 


this high court of parliament, to any other court, ſuch 


perſon or perſons ſhall be deemed betrayors of her 
__ Majeſty's prerogative,” and juriſdiction, and the 


undeubted ancient rights and privileges of this ho- 
* houſe, and of the rights and liberties of the 
jecto of this kingdom. That if any ſubject, with- 
in chis kingdom, ſhall preſume to put in execution 
_ order from any other court, contrary to the final 
ion of this high court of parliament, ſuch 
perſo or perſons, "ſhall be deemed betrayers of her 
Majeſty's prerogative : and juriſdiction, and the un- 
doubted ancient rights and privileges of this houſe, 
and of the rights aud ne 5 the N of this 


Kingdom.” has 
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| 0 brake the ads 5 which aol among he mem- 
bers, towards the concluſion of the former ſeſ- 
fon, from an apprehenſion of the deſigns of the tory 
party, the lord lieutenant had prorogued the 
- parliament. It met the tenth of February. 
'The uſual addreſſes were preſented, after which the 


5 


eommons voted, that a ſupply not exceeding a 


hundred and fifty thouſand pounds be granted, to 
defray the expence of her Majeſty's government. 


The heads of a bill had been brought into parlia- 


ment, relating to the linen manufacture, which the 
clergy thought contained a clauſe prejudicial to 
their tythes. A memorial was preſented to the 


commons, by the lower houſe of convocation, defir- 
ing that. the bill might be ſtopped 1 in it's ous 


until counifet ſhould be heard in their be Alf. 
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nded by this interferenee 
of The N in a matter 65 civil property, which 
they conſidered as altogether unconſtitutional. To 


avert their diſpleaſure, and hoping at the ſame titne 


to accompliſn their deſign, the convocation at- 
tempted to ſoften their memorial. This had no ef- 


fecf: The horſt-voteds: that-every thing pelpecking 
the buſineſs. ſhould be eraſed: from the journals. 


On account of theſe diſputes, Ormond prorogued 
the parliament until the firſt of May. During this 
interval, in order to view the ſtate of the country, 
and to ee ee the fortified towns in that quat- 
ter, he made a progreſs through the North. The 
people, much pleaſed with this mark of attention to 
the ſecurity of the kingdom, gave him as he paſſed 


along a moſt favourable reception. In Antrim and 


Derry he was addreſſed by the Preſbyterian mini- 
ſters, who wiſhed to remove ſome unfavourable aſ- 
perſions, which had been caſt upon thoſe of their de- 
nomination, in conſequence of certain 55 1 


ons in Scotland. 


Tur tory party in England, had diſpatched emiC. 
ſaries to this country, to join their efforts to thoſe of 


their own political principles, in ſpreading diſcon- 
tents among the people, with reſpect to the ſafety 
| of church and ſtate.” To effect the purpoſe for 


which they were employed, theſe partizans, with 


the aſſiſtance of their friends, had been very active. 


Upon the meeting of parliament the commons re- 


ſolved, that to promote ſuch miſunderſtandings, 
that to write or diſperſe pamphlets, or otherwiſe to 
inſinuate danger to the church, tended to the advan- 
tage of Poper ; 
weakened the Proteſtant intereſt, was ſeditious, and 
of e ee her e 8 en 


y, and the caufe of the Pretender; 


Ne eee 
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ment, e ſucce eſſion of the Proteſtant" Une, as 
by "ll „ eſtabliſhed.” 4-76 2 | 


Tux convocation; to remove all Galvickons'b 
which they were affected in reſpect to this matter, 
reſolved, that the church and ſtate were lately in 
the greateſt danger, from which they had been de- 
livered by the revolution, accompliſhed under God, 
by King William of glorious memory. That the 
continuance and improvement of theſe bleſſings, 
through the kindneſs of Providence, was owing to 
the auſpicious reign and happy government of her 
-Majeſty Queen Anne. That the future ſecurity of 
the church and nation, under God, depended wholely 
on the: ſucceſſion of the Proteſtant line, as by law 
eſtabliſhed. That if any clergyman of their order, 
by word or writing, would declare any thing con- 
trary to the above reſolutions, he would be conſi- 
dered as a ſower of diviſion among Proteſtants of the 
.eſtabliſhed church, and an enemy to the conſtituti- 
on. To which they added the following intolerant 
reſolution; that for any perſon to teach or preach 
againſt the doctrine, government, rites or ceremo- 
nies of the eſtabliſned church, or to keep ſeminaries 
for educating youth in principles contrary to it, in 
contempt of the eccleſiaſtical laws of the kingdom, 
was of pernicious conſequence, and ſerved to widen 
the diviſions and ſchiſms which prevailed in it. 
Tux ſame party ſpirit, and the ſame encitiial 3 jea- 
louſies continued to diſturb the peace of the nation. 

On the twenty fourth of June ſeventeen hundred 
and ſeven, the Earl of Pembroke, who had been 
created lord: lieutenant of Ireland, arrived in Dub- 
lin. The parliament met on the ſeventh of July. 
Preliminary matters being ſettled, the commons 
brought in heads of a bill, and paſſed ſeveral very 
n reſolutions to prevent the encreaſe of Popery. 
2 Short! ly 


T . 
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Shortly after it was declared by a vote of the houſe, 
that the kingdom had been put to exceſſive charges, 
by the returns made by the truſtees of artears upon 


forfeited eſtates, moſt of which appeared unjuſt. 


They reſolved. that an humble repreſentation be 
made to her Majeſty, of the grievance of ſuch re- 


turns, and of other oppreſſive proceedings of the 


truſtees On the twenty fourth of October, Pem- 
broke went to the houſe of lords, and gave the royal 


aſſent to ſeveral public and private bills. Nothing 


farther of importance . dons... The Parliament 
was prorogued, _ 
Tux parliament which met in | ſexenteen added 
and nine, under the adminiſtration of the Earl of 
Wharton, addreſſed his excellency, requeſting that 
her Majeſty would grant five thouſand pounds, for 
the purpoſe of erecting a public library in Trinity 
College near Dublin. The - provoſt, fellows, and 
ſcholars, had recommended themſelves in a very par- 
ticular manner to the notice of the houſe, by their 
— attachment to the principles of the-revoluti- 
For aſperſing the memory of King William, 
As had degraded and expelled Edward Forbes, 
one of their members. To this application in their 
behalf, her Majeſty returned a favourable anſwer. 
Or all the tories of the time, none was more vio- 
lent than Doctor Browne Biſhop of Cork. It Was 
uſual with the friends of the revolution, in order to 
expreſs, and to cheriſh their gratitude to the great 
inſtrument of that ineſtimable bleſſing, to drink'the 
pious and the glorious memory of King William the 
Third. This offended the Biſnop, who on account 
of his reſentment againſt this particular inſtance, 
endeavoured to ſhew, in a performance which he 
ä publiſhed on the occaſion, that the cuſtom of :drink- 
ing healths was. chargeable with impiety. But this 
\ R 3 N 
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idea was treated with conteimpt,: and the practise, | 
more eſpecially as it reflected honor upon the. revo- 
lution and the memory of King William, univer- 
ſally prevailed. This trifling Scl enſtabce would 
not merit attention, did it not tend to re out the 
perle en U . | 
A Money bill which had wen . B 23 5 
England, was returned with alterations, upon which 
a debate took place in the houſe, concerning this in- 
fringement of the privileges of Parliament. It was 
determined by a large majority, in which there were 
ſeveral of the court wen to re ec. * pls in 


it's preſent form. 11 „„ 


Fi vx hundred families of Palatine refugees; forced 
from their country,” came over to look for a ſettle- 
ment in Ireland. The commons having: taken their 
caſe into particular confideration, paſſed a number 
of reſolutions in their favour, e expreſive of 
their benevolence and patriotiſm. | 

TBA Earl of Wharton was not . ee 
governor of Ireland, He had profeſſed the princi- 
ples. of whiggiſm, but was profligate in his morals, 
avowed himſelf openly an infidel, deſpiſed! every 
thing ſeriqus, and treated with contempt all the 
obligations of religion. Such an example in the 
ruler of a nation had the moſt pernicious tendency. 
His removal was an act of juſtice to tlie kingdom, 
and to be deſired by the virtuous of all parties. 

Ou of the many diſputes, occaſioned by the 


party ſpirit which became every day more violent 


in both kingdoms, was that which aroſe in Dublin, 
in ſeventeen hundred and chitteen, relative to the 


election of a Lord Mayor. That office was then 
filled by Sir Samuel Cook, . whoſe principles were 
hoſtile to the revolution: In his abſence, the alder- 


"Wan: elected Mr. a whig, as his ſucceſſor. 
5 : 500 
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By certain late regulations, calculated to promote; 
the intereſt, of the tory, party, the Lord Mayor had. 
been inveſted with a right to nominate three alder- 


men, one of whom, unleſs, to them all ho an 


objections could be made, muſt be choſen to ſuc- 


ceed him. . Sir Samuel N not ee in the 


5 


of the three, whom. he oY to F 5 hr 
on, who, was not an alderman, twenty of them ob- 


jected. Before any thing could be determined, the 


court was diſmiſſed. This conteſt communicating to 
the friends and the connexions of the oppoſite par; 
ties, threw the city into a flame, which was attended 
by the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, and continued 
to the death of the Queen, It was raging when the 
Duke of Shrewſbury arrived to take upon him the 
government of Ireland. Shrewſbury was a tory in 
principle, but. from policy he eſpouſed openly the 
intereſt of the Whigs. By his protection, he ani- 
mated the hopes of the well affected to the revolu- 
tion, and the Proteſtant ſucoeſſion. On the-aniver- 
ſary of his birth day, he drank iblicly ta the pious 
and glorious memory of King Wille. To make 
the ſcene more brilliant, his Dutcheſs gave to the 
nobility. and gentry a magnificent ball, .and the 
evening was concluded with extraordinary; demon- 
ſtrations of j JON. (nw 

Ix Dublin, and the other parts of the kingdom, 
the election for members, of parliament was warmly 
conteſted. When the houſe met, it appeared that 


of the commons, the whigs had a ſmall majority, 
but that in the peers, the ſtrength of the oppoſite 
party Was prevalent. Enquiry into the x Ss, and 


the 
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the abettofs of a riot, which had happened at the 

election of members for the city, led the commons 
nimadvert ſeverely, upon the Inflammatory con- 

duct of Sir Conſtantine Phipps, lord chancellor, 

whoſe attachment to the arch jacobite Sacheverell, 


1 


had been particularly diſtinguiſhed. For acting a 


part, in a variety of reſpects hoſtile to the conſtituti- 
on, and to the liberties of his country, they reſolv- 
ed, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to her Ma- 

jeſty, to remove him from his place of Lord Chan- 

cellor, for the peace and the fafety of her Proteſtant 
ſubjects af Ireland. To this the lords paſſed reſo- 
lutions directly the reverſe: Irritated by this oppo- 
ſition, the commons renewed their cenſures of the 
Chancellor, in a manner Which placed his conduct in 
7 ſtill more obnoxious point of view. But they 
were ineffectual. The government of England 
Was now directed 77 new men, and 1 new mea- 
ſures. A TILES 


5 Adden, 


0 NE af 7 moſt n en of libert Y, 
and of revolytion principles, in this country, 
was the Right Honoyrable ] Robert Molefworth. At 
this time a particular circumſtance happened, which 
rendered him very conſf picuous. With the chan ge 
of the'Britiſh miniſtry, the profeſſed political ſenti- 
ments of the convocation changed alſo. © In the year 
ſeventeen hundred and five, they avowed principles 

| moſt friendly to the revolution; thoſe which they 
now patronized were quite of a contrary complexi- 
on. To expreſs their zeal in the cauſe of Jacobi- 
tiſm, they carried up an addreſs ta the Caſtle, in fa- 
vor of the Chancellor, with a view to _— 
| t . 
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that AG Juſt before had been preſented by the 
commons, On their entering, Mr. Moleſworth, 
who happeticd: to be preſent, ſaid to ſome gentle 
men near him. © they who have turned the world 
upfide down, are come hither alſo.” He was over- 
heard by the clergy. They took fire, and com- 
plained of the aſperfion to the lords. The lords de- 
fired a conference with the commons, but they 
treated the matter with indifference. However, the 
Engliſh miniſtry choſe to conſider it in 3 different 


light. To the diſgrace of their principles, they re re- ” 


moved Mr. Moleſworth from the privy council. 
So great was the confidence they placed in the Ax. 
erous ſchemes of government, now in agitation, that 
the friends of the Pretender began openly to enliſt 
men in this country, for his ſervice. | 
Ir was highly honourable to our parliament and a 
en bleſſing to the nation, that from the acceſſion 
of the Queen, they had uniformly ſupported the 
principles of the revolution. What a pity it is, that 
heated by a ſpirit of party, impreſſed by too ſtrong 
a ſenſe of paſt tranſactions, and perverted by the old 
leaven of religious bigotry, they reduced the Roman 
Catholies to a ſtate of depreſſion, which every ſenti- 
ment of benevolence loudly condemns, and which 
no argument of policy or of reaſon can' juſtify. 
The act of reſtraining them, with reſpect to the 
conveyance of their eſtates, has been already menti- 
'oned. This is but one of the many additional op- 
preſſions laid upon them by parliament. They 
were forbidden to realize the produce of their indu- 
ſtry, under the pena] ty of forfeiture. Under the 
penalty of forfeiture, they were excluded from the 
benefit of leaſehold intereſt, for a longer term than 
thirty one years; even with reſ pect to this advan- 
85s reſtrictions were impoſed upon them, 9 1 
wWhic 
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which was, that if their farm produced more than 
a third profit, their right. | in it was immediately to 
ceaſe, and to paſs.over entirely to the firſt Proteſtant 
diſcoverer. The. parliament inveſted the ſon. of a, 
Roman Catholic, who would conform to the eſtabliſh... 
ed religion, with a power over his father's inheritance. 
The father became tenant for life, and that under 
mortify ing reſtrictions. Not only purchaſed eſtates 
in land, but ſmall tenements, even houſes were made 
diſcoverable by law, and became the property of 
the firſt Proteſtant . informer. _ A horſe of five 
pounds value, belonging to a Roman - Catholic, 
might upon information, be taken from him without 
any equivalent. Under the penalty of a hundred 
pound, every Fapiſt was forbidden to keep more 
than two apprentices, who were to be bound to him 
for a term, not leſs than ſeven years. To Roman 
Catholics ſeminaries of education in this country 
were expreſsly prohibited, and if they ſent their 
children to be inſtructed abroad, they became ſub- 
170 J to puniſhment. In reſpect to the exerciſe of 
their religion, it was reſtricted by a variety of new 
and aggravating oppreſſions. The fetters impoſed 
upon conſcience and their civil privileges, were al- 
moſt numberleſs, To read the laws enacted againſt 


. theſe unhappy people at this-period, Alls the heart 


with .anguiſh. Was it . reaſonable thus to deprive 
men of their natural rights, to encreaſe the miſeries 
of thoſe, who, except for a few preceding years, 
had been. grievouſly afflicted? Is it reaſonable to be 
unjuſt? The public faith was plighted to the Roman 
Catholics, by the articles of Limerick. Where was 

the national honor, . in. realizing the ſuſpicions enter- 

- tained. of government, by the fourteen thouſand 
Who deſerted their country, to the prejudice of thoſe, 
Who n in the reCtitude of it's intentions an 25 

i plicit 


plicit er TT at notes . by the 
proſpect of future ſecurity, began to cultivate their 
lands, and to purſue their ſeveral avocations. 
Though the greateſt part of the Engliſn troops were 
removed, not the leaſt attempt was made by the 
Iriſh to diſturb the public tranquillity. Beſides, truſt- 
ing to the ſentiments, which he concluded would be 
inſpired in the natives by better treatment, the wiſ- 
dom, the juſtice and humanity of King William, 
with reſpect to them, were conſpicuous! above all 
the ſovereigns, who, from the time of Henry the 
Second, had ſat upon the Engliſn throne. But 
ſcarcely was this excellent prince laid in the grave, 
when notwithſtanding the viſible ſalutary effects of 
his lenity towards the Roman Catholics, which had 
laſted ten years, and were likely to continue, they 
began to be treated iti rrigharicr It daily encreaſ- 
ed, until it far exceeded the ſeverity of former 
times. In vain the imprudence of à few Catholics, 
or ſuſpicions: with reſpect to the intentions of a num- 
ber of thoſe of the lower claſs, in favour of the Pre- 
tender, were pleaded in juſtification of ſuch mea- 
ſures. No act of diſloyalty, no deſign of diſturbing 
the peace of 1 could upon a reaſonable 
foun dation, be charged on the body of that people. 
As kindneſs, or rather common juſtice, had begun 
to remove their diſſatisfation, and to attach them to 


government, the contrary uſage alienated their affec- 


tions from it, and from their country. They ceaſed 
to cultivate their farms, and converted them to 
grazing. Induſtry drooped. A number of the in- 
habitants of Leinſter, Munſter and Connaught emi- 
grated, e- e cllewhere fon "—_ means aſs wr 
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eneroached upon the privileges of the Roman 
Catholics, the ſame treatment was meaſured out to 
themſelves by the parliament of England. | 
Tux illegal interference of the Engliſh Ss in 
the cauſe of the Ext” and ng _ «ates has 
been mentioned. 
By a Britiſh act of: ERGY PRE town. of vie 
Roſs, in the county of Wexford, was made a port for 
exporting woo from this country to England. By 
the ſame pretended authority, we were permitted 
to export linen cloth to the Plaiitations, and prohi- 
bited to import that commodity from Scotland- By 
a Britiſh act, a limited time was appointed, for per- 
ſons to advance their claims: as oefened eſtates and os 
ee intereſts in Ireland. var 
A 8TATUTE, to prevent the nin of (etafin in 
England concludes thus, Be it enacted, that all 
and every the remedies, proviſions and clauſes, by 
this act given, made and enagted, ſhall extend to 
Ireland, in as full and effectual a manner, as if Ire- 
land had been expreſsly named and mentioned, in all 
and every the clauſes of ſaid act.“ Thus did they 
continue to purſue a ſyſtem of policy, with reſpect 
to us, illiberal, injurious to the rights of our legiſla- 
ture, of Which we had long complained, particularly 
as you have perceived, during the whole of the late 
reign. Both with reſpect to themſelves. and others, 
men of tory principles are inſenſible to the bleſſings 
of freedom. But it is aſtoniſtung that whigs, the 
avowed and the zealous patrons of liberty, had no 
ſcruple, and were ſtruck by no feeling of inconſiſt- 
ne in trampling on the privileges of the Iriſh con- 
© 2.4 | ſtitution. 
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ſtitution. In the former part of her reign,';whigs 
directed the counſels of the Queen. However un- 
kind they were to our rights, during their admini- 
ſtration, the great objects of the revolution, with re- 
ſpect to Britain were invariably purſued, and the 
glory of the empire raiſed to a high degree of ſplen- 
dour, by the aſtoniſhing victories gained over the 
armies of France, under the auſpices of the illu- 
ſtrious Duke of Marlborough. But ſhe changed 
her miniſters, and the counſels of -her government. 
Her laurels faded. A diſhonourable peace tarniſhed 
the brilliancy of a ſucceſsful war. Thoſe fears of 
the revolutioners, with reſpect to the deſigns of the 
oppoſite party, which had made them ſo uneaſy, 
were likely to be realized. The conſtitution. tot- 
tered on the brink of deſtruction. Providence kindly 
interpoſed, and to the unſpeakable joy of the friends 
of liberty, removed the Queen by death, on the 
Beſt of ER ſeventaen une! and fourteen. 
| x 5 'Faiewell 
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7 ROM the eee of tha: miniſtry, the 40 | 
1 had entertained the moſt flattering hopes, of 
trampling over the political views of the oppoſite 
party. To break through the order of ſucceſſion, 
as eſtabliſhed by the act of ſettlement, in favour of 
the Pretender, was the great object of their wiſhes, 
and of all their intrigues. But the premature death 
of the Queen, who had entered into their deſign, 
broke their bond of union, left them without a 

head, and blaſted their expectations. Happily for 

theſe nations, the friends of the houſe of Hanover 
were the majority in the privy council. The late 

: Joyful event diſſipated the thick cloud which hung 
DN _ over 
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over their proſpect,” and infuſed life, ſpirit and zeal 
into their exertions, and thoſe of their aſſociates; in 
favour of the Pioteſtant ſucceſſion. The! tories 
brooded in ſilent diſcontent over their mortifying 
diſappointment. Without oppoſition, George the 
Firſt, ſon of Erneſt; Auguſtus, Elector of Brunſwick, 
and of Sophia, grand daughter of James the Firſt, 
was proclaimed and acknowledged king in Britain 
and Ireland. As he was ſenſible, inelined to buſi- 
neſs, had obtained experience from age, and was 
attached to the principles of the revolution, very fa- 
vourable expectations were formed, of the wiſdom 
and -reQitude of his; government. The tories, as 
they had every reaſon to expect, were rejected from 
his counſels; public affairs were entirely committed 
to the management of whigs, the men who had pla- 
ced him on the throne, and upon whole aſſiſtance 
only, he could with confidence: and: 4 depend 
for ſupport. 3 
Tux Iriſh parliament: met in Ones e 
teen hundred and fifteen. Warmly attached to his 
Majeſty, and to the principles of his government, 
they recognized his title to the crown. Towards 
the coneluſion of the late reign, a bill had been 
brought into our parliament, to attaint the Preten- 
der. By the counſel of her miniſters the Queen 
prorogued the parliament, to prevent this bill from 
paſſing into a law. The ſame influence prevailed 
with her Majeſty, to diſband a great part of the 
army in Ireland, that no effectual oppoſition might 
be given by the revolutioners, to the ſchemes then 
deſigned to be carried into execution. The com- 
mons now reſolved; that whoever adviſed theſe un- 
conſtitutional meaſures, Arthur Earl of Angleſey in 
particular, were enemies to the ſucceſſion, as by law 
| r in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, to 
_ 3 ne 
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me Proteſtant religion, and friends to the Pretender. 
Having been informed by the lords juſtices, that by 
an expreſs from one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, it 
was intimated, that this kingdom would be ſud- 
denly invaded, the commons addreſſed his Majeſty, 
expreſſing their abhorrence of this deſign, their in- 
tention of uſing every means in order to defeat it, 
and their zeal and affection for his perſon and go- 
vernment. Immediately after this proof of their 


loyalty, they entered into an aſſociation, for the de- | 


fence of the kingdom, againſt the hoſtile deſigns of 
the Pretender and all his abettors. The informa- 
tion which had been received from government, re- 
ſpecting the views of the Pretender towards this 
kingdom, had not been well founded. It was in 
Scotland that the Pretender deſigned to make an 
effort in ſupport of his cauſe. There the Earl of 
Der wentwater and Mr. Foſter took the field near 
the borders, about the end of Summer, and pro- 
claimed him king. Though the number of their 
partizans was inconſiderable, they were ſo raſh as to 
penetrate into England. When they had advanced 
as far as Preſton, they were ſurrounded by a body 
of troops, commanded by the generals Wills and 
Carpenter, and taken priſoners. 

ME AN while, the Earl of Mar, who had kkewwiſe 
taken up arms in Scotland in favour of the preten- 
der, found himſelf at the head of ten thouſand men, 
with this force and ſome clans by which he was af- 
terwards joined, he alſo directed his march towards 
England. The Duke of Argyle, commander in 
chief of the troops in North Britain; led againſt him 
three thouſand five hundred men, which he had 
haſtily collected upon the . occaſion, and came up 
with him in the neighbourhood of Dunblain. Not- 
2322 his in point of numbers, -he 
reſolved 
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reſolved to engage the enemy. In the battle which | 


enſued, Argyle, with the wing which he com- 


manded, broke that of the rebels which oppoſed him, 


and drove them off the field, whilſt the other wing 


of their army was equally victorious. ; The engage- 


ment ended, without either {ide having a right to claim 
the ſuperiority. But the conſequenees' to the King's 


troops, were as favourable as if they had obtained a 
deciſive victory. The caſtle of Inverneſs ſurrendered 
to Argyle, and a conſiderable part of Mar's forces, 


being ſtopped in their progreſs, deſerted and re- 
turned home. 


"Taz Earl of Mar, Led 1 and Mr. | 


Foſter had taken up arms on the-preſumption, that 
the adherents of James would flock to their ſtand- 
ards, in ſuch numbers, as to give their efforts in be- 
half of his cauſe, a proſpect of ſucceſs; It now 
plainly prey at: thus was a mne, expedid- 
tion. 
Tux Voten deset 1 0 0 that his patches would 
diſſipate the fears, and rouſe the attachment of his 
friends, into a general and vigorous exertion in his 
favour, ſet off privately from France, and accompa- 
nied by only ſix gentlemen, arrived in Scotland on 

the twenty ſecond of December. In this attempt 
there was no wiſdom. It was too long deferred. 
The late diſappointment had extinguiſhed the ſpirit 


of his friends. After a ſhort ſtay in the kingdom, 
during which he diſcovered much vanity and little 


' prudence, he EE the. ep (os and returned 
to France. 1 

Wulrsr Britain was nedtved] in theſe confuſion, 
Iecland enjoyed uninterrupted - peace. The tories 
remained perfectly quiet, nor did the Roman Catho- 
lies, notwithſtanding their eee unn oe and 


8 entertained of them, make the _ 
e 
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eſt attempt to diſturb the public tranquillity.” Our 
parliament ſet a price on the head of the Pretender, 
and paſſed a bill of attainder againſt the Duke of 
Ormond, whoſe unconſtitutional principles were par- 
ticularly obnoxious. They likewiſe reſolved, that 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to the lords Juſtices, 
to recommend the corporation of Dublin to his Ma- 
jeſty for a mark of royal favour, to perpetuate the 
virtue and faithful ſervices of the aldermen and ſhe- 
riffs, which in the late conteſt for the choice of 2 
Lord Mayor, eg been ſo remarkable, | 
Adieu. 


= LETTER kT 


IN the year ſeventeen wunde and nineteen, the 
injuries of this country were aggravated in a de- 
gree, quite intolerable to the feelings of freemen. 
The tranſactions of that memorable period, which F 
am now about to relate, have impreſſed a ſtain on 
the juſtice of the Engliſh nation, which nothing can 
obliterate, but their paying in time to come, a ſa- 
cred regard to the conſtitutional privileges yr this 
country. It is in the virtues of Britons of the pre- 
ſent and future times alone, that we can forget the 
deſpotiſm of their anceſtors. | 
A causs, relative to an eſtate betwixt "Heſter 
Sherlock and Maurice Anneſly, was tried before 
the court of exchequer in Ireland. The latter ob- 
tained a deeree, which upon appeal was reverſed 
by the lords. From their ſentence Anneſly ap- 
pealed to the Engliſh peers, by whom the judgment 
given in his favour by the court of exchequer was 
confirmed, and an order iſſued to put him in poſſe(- | 
ſion of the diſputed eſtate, Againſt this illegal de- 
termination,” Sherlock petitioned the Iriſh houſe of 
Vor. II. — lords. 
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lords. In this affair, the dignity of the peers and 
the privileges of the nation were deeply involved. 
The firſt ſtep the lords took. was to propoſe to the | 
conſideration, of the judges, whether by the laws of 
the land, an appeal lies from a decree of the court 
of exchequer i in. Ireland, to the King in parliament 
in, Great Britajn ?- This, queſtion. they determined in 
the negative. The peers then reſolved, that they 
would ſupport their honor, juriſdiction, and privile- 
ges, by giving the petitioner Heſter Sherlock effec- 
tual relief, purſuant to 4 former order. Notwith- 
ſtanding, ſome time after a petition was preſented 
to the houſe, by Alexander Burrowes ſheriff of Kil- 
dare, ſetting forth, that his predeceſſor in office had 
put Heſter Sherlock in poſſeſſion of the premiſes. 
That upon his entering into office, an injunction 
agreeably to an order of the Engliſh peers, iſſued 
from the exchequer, commanding him to reſtore 
| Maurice Anneſly to the poſſeſſion of the above men- 
tioned lands; that not daring to act in contradiction 
to the order of the houſe, he was fined. That in 
conſequence of this, being afraid leſt he ſhould be 
taken into cuſtody, he durſt not venture: to come in 
to paſs his accounts, for which he was fined twelve 
hundred pounds, 

Urox which the lords reſolved, 25 that der 
Burrowes Eſquire, in not obeying the injunction iſ- 
ſued from his Majeſty's court of exchequer, in the 
cauſe betwixt Sherlock and Anneſly, has behaved. 
himſelf, with integrity and courage, and with due 
reſpect; to the orders and reſolutions of the houſe. 
That the fines impoſed upon him be taken off. 
| That the lord chief barons of the exchequer, in the 
cauſe. betwixt Sherlock and Anneſly, and alſo re- 
ſpecting the Sheriff of Kildare, had acted in manifeſt 
ROI. to and! CO doo of the _ preroga-. 
tive, 
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tive, of finally judging in his high court of parlia- 
ment in Ireland; as alſo of the rights and privileges 
of this Kingdom and it's parliament.” Orders then 
paſſed the houſe, that the barons of the exchequer 
for this offence ſhould be taken into cuſtody, wh; 
were accordingly executed. In vindication of theſe | 
meaſures and of the rights of the nation, they drew 
up a repreſentation to be preſented to his Majeſty, 
In this excellent paper they repreſent, that by 
many ancient” records and ſundry acts of parlia- 
ment it appeared, that the Kings and principal 
men of Ireland did without compulſion, ſubmit to 
Henry the Second as their liege lord, who at the 
deſire of the Iriſh; ordained that the laws of Eng- 
land ſhould be of force, atid obſferved in this king- 
dom. That by this agreement we obtained the 
benefit of Engliſh law, with many other privileges, 
particularly that of having a diſtinct pirliament, in 
which weighty and important matters relatitig to 
this kingdom, were to be treated, diſcuſſed, and de- 
termined! That this conceſſion” arid compact, rati- 
fied by ſucceeding kings, encouraged the Engliſh to 
come over and ſettle in Ireland, where they were to 
enjoy the ſame laws, the ſame liberties, , and a con- 
ſtitution fimilar to that of England. That by this 
conſtitution and theſe privileges, his Majeſty's ſub- 
jets had bee enabled to diſcharge their duty faith- 
fully to the crown ; that therefore they inſiſted upon 
them, and Hoped' to have them preſerved inviolable. 
That though the imperial crown of this realm 7 
anne xed- to that of Great Britain, yet being a diſ⸗ 
tinct dotinion; and being no part of the kingdom 
of England, notte could determine with reſpect to the 
affairs of it, but ſuch as were authorized by it's known 
laws' and cuſtoms, or the expreſs conſent of the 
King. That it was an invaſion of his Majeſty's pre- 
1 5 55 rogative, 
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' rogative, and a grievance to his Iriſh ſubjects, for 
any court of judicature to take upon them to de- 
clare, that he could not by his authority in parlia- 


ment, determine all controverſies betwixt his ſub- 


jects of this kingdom, or that when they appeal to 
his Majeſty in parliament here, they did not bring 
their cauſe before a competent judicature. That in 
relation to the removal of cauſes by appeal from 
this kingdom, our judges being ſometimes ignorant 
of the common law of England, which was the rule 
of their deciſions, did apply to his Majeſty for infor- 
mation, which he gave them by the advice, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the juſtices of the King's bench, 
who in ancient times conſtantly attended his perſon. 
That when the King's bench came to be fixed, ap- 
peals were made to it, though the King was not 
perſonally preſent. That from hence it could not 
be inferred upon any ground, that appeals from the 
parliament of Ireland, might be brought before the 
houſe of peers in England. They repreſent, that 
but two inſtances occured, of appeals from the Iriſh 
court of chancery to the Engliſh peers, prior to the 
revolution, and two inſtances ſubſequent to it, until 
the year ſeventeen hundred and three, none of 
which ought to affect the juriſdiction of the Iriſh 
lords, as by the principles and the nature of their 
- conſtitution, whatever judicial powers were lodged 
in the Britiſh parliament, with reſpect to that king- 
dom and it's inferior courts, the ſame muſt likewiſe 
be veſted in the parliament of Ireland, with reſpect 
to this kingdom and it's inferior courts. That 
therefore in the year ſeventeen hundred and three, 
upon a complaint of the Earl and Counteſs of 
Meath, that during the interval of parliament, an 
order of the Engliſh peers had diſpoſſeſſed them of 
certain lands, which had been decreed, them here, 
| " the 
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the Iriſh 3 reſtored them REDS. to 
the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of them. That there was 


juſt reaſon to conclude they would have acted the 


ſame part, reſpecting the appeal of the Biſnop of 
Derry, had he not been removed, and a compoſition 


made by his ſucceſſor with the London ſociety pre- 


vented it. They then ſtate the appeal of Maurice 
Anneſly from their judgement, with all the particulars 5 


of the interference of the Engliſh lords, in that 
cauſe, injurious to their privileges. The pernicious 
conſequences of this uſurped juriſdiction of the Bri- 


tiſh peers, are next N out by them with ite | 


and perſpicuity. 

THe V obſerve to his Majeſty; that it is the right, | 
and the happineſs of his ſubjects in this kingdom, as 
well as of thoſe in Britain, that by their reſpective 


_ conſtitutions, juſtice is adminiſtred to them without 


much trouble or expence, in the kingdom to which 
they belong; but if his Majeſty is deprived of the 
power of finally determining cauſes here, in his high 
court of - parliament, - thoſe who were unable to fol- 
low them to Britain, muſt ſubmit to whatever 
wrongs they might ſuffer, from the mbre rich and 
powerful. That if all judgments made in his Ma- 
jeſty's higheſt court within this kingdom, were ſub- 
ject to be reverſed by the Lords in Great Britain, 
the liberty and property of all his ſubjects of Ireland, 
muſt thereby become finally dependent on the Bri- 
tiſh peers, to the great diminution. of that depen- 


dence, which by law they ought always to have on 


the Engliſh crown. That if the interference of the 


Engliſn lords in receiving appeals from Ireland, be 


recognized and ſupported, it would take away the 
power from his Majeſty, of determining cauſes in his 
parliament of this country, and confine it entirely 


to the parliament of Britain. That the writs for 


S 3 ſummoning 
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ſummoning the lords and commons in both coun- 
tries being the ſame, they muſt in each kingdom be 
poſſeſſed of equal powers, or elſe the peerage of 
their nation be little more than an empty title, and 
the commons ſtand for ever deprived of the privi- 
lege of impeaching in parliament, which right could 
not poſſibly be maintained, if there were not within 
the realm a parliamentary qudicature. That if the 
power of judicature may, by a vote of the Britiſh 
lords, be taken away from the parliament of Ireland, 
no reaſon could be given why the ſame lords might 
not, in the like manner, deprive us of the benefit of 
our whole conſtitution. That the lords of Great 
Britain have not in themſelves any way, either by 
law or cuſtom, of executing their decrees jn Ireland. 
That this could only be accompliſhed by an extra- 
ordinary exertion of royal power, which would be 
highly prejudicial to the liberties of this nation. 

In concluſion, they inform bis Majeſty, that to 
prevent the appellant Eſther Sherlock, from making 
farther application to the Iriſh parliament, his de- 
puty receiver had paid her the ſum of above eigh- 
teen hundred pounds, which to the pre judice of his 
Majeſty's ſuhjecis, he expected would be refunded 
by government. That theſe proceedings of the 
Engliſh lords had greatly embarraſſed his parliament 
of Ireland, diſguſted the: generality of his loyal ſub- 
jects, and muſt. of neceſſity expoſe all ſheriffs and 
officers of juftice to the greateft hardſhips, by this 
interference of different juriſdictions. They hope 
that all theſe things being duly conſidered, his Ma- 
jeſty would juſtify the ſteps they had taken, for 
ſupporting his prerogative, and the juſt rights and 
e b themſelves and thelr Cave Os ” 
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LETTER Lax, 


T repreſentation and _ proceedings of the 
houſe of lords in Ireland, concerning appeals, 


being tranſmitted to his Majeſty, purſuant to an 
addreſs for that purpoſe, they were laid before the 
Britiſh houſe of lords and read. Upon Which, in- 
ſtead of departing from the mode of eonduct they 
had adopted, with reſpe& to this country, the in- 
juſtice of which was here placed to their view in a 
clear and ſtriking light, they reſolved, that the Ba- 
rons of the court of exchequer in Ireland, in their 
proceedings in the cauſe between Anneſley and 
Sherlock, in obedience to their orders, had acted 
with courage according to law, in ſupport of his 
Majeſty's prerogative, and with fidelity to the 
crown of Great Britain. That an humble addreſs 
be preſented to his Majeſty, to confer 6n them 
ſome mark of his royal favour, as a recompenſe for 
the injuries they had received, by being unjuſtly- 
cenſured, and illegally impriſoned for ding their 
duty. N 

THz Duke of Leeds entered 4 warm and brited 
proteſt againſt theſe reſolutions. No advoeate for 
the liberties of Ireland could have pleaded in behalf 
of them, with more zeal than was diſcovered by this : 
. diſtinguiſhed nobleman on this ocaſion. 

HA vixo thus interpoſed, in behalf of thefe apr. 
tates from virtue and the cauſe of their country, the 
Engliſh peers compleated the meaſures of their def- 

potiſm, by ordering a bill to be brought in, for the 
better ſecuring the dependeney of Ireland, upon the 
crown of Great Britain. The bill being prepared 
accordingly was brought in, and havingpaſſed the 
lords was ſent down to the edmmons. Every Iriſh- 
. man 
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man ſhould be acquainted with all the parts of this 
chain, forged to annihilate the privileges of our con- 
ſtitution. It was as follows. 

„ Wurkk4s attempts have been lately made, to 
ſhake off the ſubjection of Ireland unto, and depen- 
dence upon the imperial crown of this realm, which 
will be of dangerous conſequence to Great Britain 
and Ireland. And whereas the lords of Ireland in 
order thereto, have of late, againſt law, aſſumed to 
themſelves a power and juriſdiction to examine, cor- 
rect, and amend the judgments and decrees of the 
courts of juſtice in the kingdom of Ireland; there- 
fore, for the better ſecuring of the dependency of 
Ireland upon the crown oſ Great Britain, may it 
pleaſe your Majeſty, that it may be enacted, and it 
is hereby declared and enacted, by the King' 's moſt 
excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice and con- 
ſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in this preſent parliament aſſembled, and by 
the authority of the ſame, that the ſaid kingdom of 
Ireland hath been, is, and of right ought to be ſub- 
ordinate unto, and dependent upon the imperial 
crown of Great Britain, as being inſeparably united 
and annexed thereunto; and that the King's Maje- 
ſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal. and commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament aſſembled, had, hath, and of 
right ought to have, full power and authority to 
make laws and ſtatutes, of ſufficient force, and va- 
lidity, to bind the Pape, and the kingdom of Ire- 
„ 
Axy be it farther enacted and declared, by the 
authority aforeſaid, that the houſe of lords of Ireland 
have not, nor of right ought. to have any juriſdiction 
to judge of, affirm or reverſe any judgment, ſen- 
dene, or decree, given or made in any court 1 

| t 


* 


re 
the ſaid kingdom; and that all proceedings before 
the ſaid houſe” of lords, upon any ſuch judgment, 
ſentence or decree, are, and are hereby declared to 
be, utterly null and void, to all intents and pur- 
poſes whatſoever.” ö a 

THrrs bill met in the commons with conſiderable 
oppoſition. - Eighty three members, among whom 
were the Lords Moleſworth and Tirconnel, two 
Iriſh peers, Mr. Hungerford, and Mr. Pits, voted 
againſt it. But it paſſed into a law, with a majo- 
rity of fifty ſeven. 

FTuus did the Britiſh ti by this extraor- 
dinary ſtatute, attempt to caſt a veil over the ini- 
quity of it's former uſurpations, to ſanctify injuſtice, 
to rob of their conſtitutional privileges, under the 
claim of a pretended right, three millions of free- 
men. 

No ſelf evident principle 18 more plain, than that 
the deſign of this law was to enſlave the people of 
Ireland. The very diſtinction betwixt freemen and 
ſlaves is, that freemen are governed by their own 
laws, flaves by the laws of others. Now the Jaws 
of the Britiſn parliament, to which we are here de- 
clared to owe ſubjection, are not our laws; if there- 
fore we are bound by them, Triſhmen are ſlaves. 
The authority aſſerted over us in this ſtatute by 

the Engliſh legiſlature, is abſolute, without limits, 
without reſtriction, without the ſmalleſt reſervitidir 
in favour of our privileges. It is an authority to 
reſtrain our commerce, to control our courts of juſ- 
tice, to tax us without our conſent, to diſpoſe of our 
perſons, of our lives and our property, at pleaſure. 
It is an authority to abrogate the rights which we re- 
ceived from nature and to deſtroy utterly our laws and 
| conſtitution. | The title of the act expreſſes the deſign 
of 1 it, in legible characters. It is, © for better ſecuring 
the 
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the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of Great 
Britain.” The crown of Great Britain is here in- 
tended to include all the branches of the Engliſh 
legiſlature, ſo that whatever ſecurity of our rights 
we were ſtill in poſſeſſion of, whatever remains of 
our liberty were left undeſtroyed by former en- 
exoachments, were by this law to be annihilated. 
If, as they here declare, the parliament of England 
| had, hath, and of right ought to have full power 
and authority, to make laws and ſtatutes of ſuffici- 
ent force and validity to bind Ireland, why from 
the moſt remote period of antiquity, were we free 
from the control of any other nation under heaven, 
and in connection with the Britiſh ſovereigns, from 
the invaſion of Henry the Second, poffeſſed of all 
the legiſlative and executive powers, neceſſary to a 
free, to a diſtinct and independent kingdom? Why 
was the authority of our parliament, to make laws 
excluſively to bind us, never before called in queſti- 
on by that of England, and the exerciſe of it diſ- 
turbed by none, or at moſt by only a very few in- 
terruptions, during a period of near five hundred 
years? From the acceſſion of Charles the Firſt, the 
courſe of our legiſlature was frequently interrupted, 
by the encroachments of the Engliſh parliament; 
even then no attempt was made to juſtify it. This 
claim of authority to control our national privileges, 
which could not be made, until every principle of 

juſtice was corrupted by a fpirit of ambitious domi- 
nation, was never publiſhed to the world, until the 
year ſeventeen hundred and | nineteen. Is it not 
ſtrange, had they thought it to be conſiſtent with rea- 
fon or with equity, or with the relation which fubfilt- 
ed betwixt the two countries, that they permitted it to 
lie dormant for ſo many centuries? Nations, _ 


of ſuſpending their own, are prone to encroach 
upon the rights of others. 

Fus ſame principle which excited the Britiſh 
parliament, to claim a controuling power over the 
acts of our legiſlature, ſhould have prompted them 
to order over their fleets and armies to extin- 
guiſh it, and to cut up by one effectual effort the 
roots of our conſtitution. Then deprived of the 
ſubſtance, we would not have been tantalized by 
the forms of independence. Then if Iriſhmen were 
unable to raiſe themſelves from this humiliating con- 
dition, and to vindicate their liberty, the objects of 
freedom being removed from before their eyes, they 
would have learned to wear their chains with leſs 
mortifying” ſenſibility. But our parliament mult re- 
main, to do thoſe offices of government inconveni- 
ent to the Britifh legiſlature. We muſt toil, they 
muſt fuperintend, muſt direct, muſt reap all the ho- 
nor, the dignity and conſequence reſulting from our 
labours. Mere names are inſignificant ; like gilded 
toys they only impoſe upon children. A legiſlative 
body, ſubject in the exerciſe of it's juriſdiction to 
any control but that of juſtice, and the authority of 
it's own conſtitution, is not a parliament. Our parli- 
ament upon the principles of the declaratory act, is 
no more entitled te that honourable appellation, 
than the magiſtrates of a petty corporate tewn, who 
can do no act, but as they are FREY. by the na- 
tional legiflature. 

Is this memorable ſtatute we are informed ha 
the Britiſh parliament, that our legiſlature, .in exer- 
cifing one of it's privileges, diſtinct from and inde- 
pendent of that of England, have acted contrary to 
law. What law? ls it the law of God? That is 
impoſſible, for he abomins tes tyrants. Of his infi- 
nite Kindneſs he deſires, that all his creatures ſhould 


enjoy 


FS 
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enjoy the bleſſings of equal liberty, with as little re- 
ſtraint as they breathe the vital air, or as they par- 
take of the influences of the enlivening ſun. Is it 
the law of juſtice? No; for to exact obedience, 
where it is not due, is moſt unjuſt. Is it the law of 
compact? Quite the reverſe ; for that we ſhould 
have parliaments of our own, uncontrouled in their 
authority by any foreign juriſdiction, and a conftitu- 
fion as free as that of England, was the original con- 
dition, ratified by ſubſequent conceſſions, upon 
which we became and continued ſubject to the Bri- 
tiſh kings. Is it the law of England? Neither could 
this be; for it is no law to us; beſides no antecedent 
hw exiſted there, reſpecting the dependence of Ire- 


land ; the declaratory act is the firſt of the kind 


which diſgraced their ſtatute books. The only law 
which remained, forbidding our legiflature the exer- 
ciſe of their conſtitutional privileges, was the law of 

force, the law by which the robber takes away 
my property, or the aſſaſſin bereaves me of life; the 
Jaw by which tyrants trample on the rights of hu- 
man nature, and reduce freemen to the abject con- 
dition of ſlaves. If from the beginning of our inter- 
courfe with Britain, this law of power had been uni- 
formly exerted, ſo as to prevent us from being poſ- 
ſeſſed of either laws or conſtitution ; if no conceſſions 
had been made in our favour; if none of thoſe. 
agreements with the Britiſh kings had- ever exiſted, 
from which we derive our chartered rights; our 
claim to national independence, and to the bleſſings 
of a free government, would ſtand upon the moſt 
- Ttmmoveable foundation. It would be ſanctified by 
the love of liberty, wrought ſo deeply into the hu- 
man mind, as to be inſeparable from it's exiſtence; 

it would be ſanRified by the dictates of reaſon, and 
the oo privileges of humanity. TC, how- 


ever 
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ever borne down by ſuperior force, would till exiſt 
in full vigour. | In vain would the deſpot plead in 
oppoſition to it, the preſcription of myriads of cen- 
turies. There is no period in which exertions to 
raiſe it from oppreſſion, would not be rewarded with 
that ſenſe of innate dignity, with that glory and ho- 
nour, which the uncorrupted part of mankind delight 
to beſtow on public virtue. The freedom of their 
country has been a darling object to Britons ; no na- 
tion in Europe, or of the moſt remote antiquity, is 
more conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed by 'an averſion to 
tyranny. Continuing under the influence of this 
generous principle, let them ſuppoſe that they had 
exchanged ſituations with Iriſhmen, and conſider 
how they would have been affected, by a treatment 
ſimilar to that which we have experienced from 
them. Let them ſuppoſe that we had reſtrained 
their commerce, that after numberleſs acts of vio- 
lence to their conſtitution, our parliament had de- 
prived their peers of their privilege of appellant ju- 
riſdiction, and declared themſelves veſted with a 
right to control their legiſlature, and to bind them 
by their laws in all caſes whatever; would they not 
have reprobated ſuch aſſumed, ſuch tyrannical au- 
thority, and thought it their indiſpenſible duty to 
Vreſt it from us, by all the methods in their power? 
Happ Henty the Fifth lived to compleat the con- 
queſt of France, it is highly probable he would have 
removed thither the ſeat of empire. In that caſe, 
would the Britiſh legiſlature have been pleaſed had 
the parliament of Paris aſſumed a power of controul- 
ing their determinations ? 

IRELAND has merited better treatment than ſhe 
has: received from her fiſter country. Her favou- 
rites have been penſioned with thouſands from the 
fruits of our labours. She has been enriched by our 

commerce 
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commerce and our manufactures. © From their eſtates 
in this kingdom, amounting in value to nearly one 
third of the rents of the whole, wealth has been de- 
rived to her nobility and gentry. Oppreſſion has 
not extinguiſhed our good will. We have re joiced in 
her proſperity and glory. We have contributed to 
her fame: By recruits from Ireland her fleets: and 
her armies have been aſſiſted, in gaining the laurels 
ſhe has won in every quarter of the globe, 
Wt1rit-you pardon, my dear friend, this long di- 
greſſion ? The branch of our ſubjeæct which led to-it 
is deeply intereſting. I have deviated from the 
ſtrict rules of narration, on every occafion when ne- 
ceſſary to enlarge our view, with reſpect to our pri- 
vileges as en and to- en 6 us more pps 
to mn Ps 
TT Adieu. 
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A N nſanious job diſturbed the peace: of keelanid, 
& in the year ſeventeen hundred and twenty 
four Commercial tranſactions cannot be carried on 
without a medium of exchange, Money which has 
been made uſe of for this purpoſe muſt be of à dif- 
ferent value, to repreſent fully the various kinds of 
property which are to be transferred. The quantity 


of it alſo, in every countty muſt be proportional to 


it's internal commerce, and to that in Which it is en- 
gaged with foreigners. Many years had paſſed ſince 


there was a coinage of halfpence and farthings for 


Ireland. In conſequence they became ſcarce. The 

deficiency was found to be attended with much in- 

convenience. To remove it, we applied to England 

for leave to coin vent as uſual. This « Meg de- 
K nied 
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nied to the repeated ſollicitations of the Iriſh nation, 
was by falſe repreſentations obtained clandeſtinely 
by William Wood, an Engliſhman. and a very in- 
_ conſiderable individual. To this man his: Majeſty 
granted a patent to coin copper halfpence and far- 
things, for the uſe of Ireland, to the amount of a 
hundred and eight thouſand pounds. Such an in- 
dignity would probably have been ſubmitted to with 
little oppoſition, had he executed his truſt with fide- 
lity. But it was the intention of Wood to cheat 
the nation, for his own private emolument. He 
made his halfpence of ſuch baſe metal, and ſo ſmall, 
that a ſnilling of them was ſcarcely; worth a penny. 
Or theſe large quantities were ſent over to this 
country. Braſs money multiplied beyond all pro- 
portion. It was not only uſed in change, but ac- 
8 in general were likely to be paid in it. 
his danger, ſo threatening to the intereſt of the 
public, with the firſt intimation of it, rouſed the ſpi- 
rit of the nation. They perceived that the diminu- 
tion of property, in proportion to the quantity of 
this coin which ſhould be received, and the alloy of 
baſer metal with which it was adulterated; muſt be 
the inevitable conſequences; They foreſaw, that 
Wood might coin, and ſend: over without detec- 
tion, any ſum beyond that to which he was limited 
by his patent. It was likewiſe evident, that whilſt 
his halfpence were permitted to circulate, the 
Dutch and other foreigners might pour in counter- 
feit copper, to any amount. Men of all rank and 
of every denomination, with united efforts, laboured 
to remedy an evil whicly een en to be: ſenſ- 


_ bly felt. 


Tux Iriſh eee in an 1450 to the King, 
told him that they were called upon by their:coun- 
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try, to e the ill conſequences to the kingdom 
likely to reſult from Wood's patent; that the dimi- 
nution of the revenue and the ruin of trade was the 
proſpect which it preſented to view. An appli- 
cation of the privy council to his Majeſty ſpoke 
the ſame language. He was likewiſe addreſſed 
upon the ſubje& by moſt of the city corporations. 
The grand jury of the county of Dublin preſented 
all perſons, who would attempt to impoſe upon the 
people of Ireland the baſe coin, as enemies to go- 
vernment, and to the ſafety, peace and welfare of 
| his Majeſty's ſubjects. At the quarter ſeſſions, the 
country gentlemen declared againſt it almoſt una- 
nimouſly. It was no wonder that an attempt to 


ſerve an individual, a foreigner, a man deſtitute of 


principle, to the ruin of thouſands of individuals, 
and the injury of the nee moe excite hy 
neral indignation: | 

. Woov, inſtead of relinquiſhing a 8 het 
baſeneſs of which now appeared in a glaring point 
of view, uſed every means to ſupport it. By the in- 
fluence of his friends the Engliſh privy council pub- 
liſhed a report in his favour, in which, for oppoſing 
his patent, they caſt ſevere aſperſions on the Iriſh 
. parliament. He employed emiſſaries to purchaſe 
privately the halfpence of the old coin, which were 
in the kingdom, to encreaſe the ſcarcity, and to re- 
move the objections againſt the circulation of his own. 
But his efforts, were vain. After the minds of the 

people had been agitated a year, by this diſagreea- 

ble affair, the King revoked the patent, by which 
the baſe money was entirely ſtripped of it's nomi- 
nal value, and the nation reſtored to it $ former a 
tranquillity. 
Tux want of - a Ante for e we ts applied 
in vain, was the ſole cauſe of this public diſtur- 
bance, 
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bance, ſo productive of anxiety to numbers, and ſo 
rejudicial to our commerce. Formerly, à mint was 
eſtabliſhed in the Iſle of Man. The petty ſtates of 
the German Empire have a power of coining mo- 
ney 3 Ireland, an independent kingdom has for cen- 
turies been deprived of this privilege. May we not 
hope to ſee it reſtored to us? It would raiſe a hand- 
| ſome revenue, be a ſaving to the nation, . contri- 
bute to our dignity. 
Or thoſe who oppoſed the rquitous! cifpaſition 
of Wood's baſe money, Dean Swift was particularly 
diſtinguiſhed. His Drapiers Letters, in which, with 
ſo much knowledge of the ſubject, with ſo much 
force and perſpicuity, he pointed out the nature and 
the conſequences of this pernicious deſign, and the 
methods of rendering it ineffectual, were of ſingular 
uſe. His country ſtill gratefully acknowledges this 
noble effort of his patriotiſm. He was in danger of 
_ ſuffering deeply in the cauſe. An argument ad- 
vanced by the people of this country in oppoſition 
to the patent and which he himſelf particularly ex- 
plained, was, that braſs money being illegal, could 
not be forced upon us by the King, without exceed- 
ing the limits of his prerogative. The partizans of 
Wood took occaſion, from hence, to charge us with 
a deſign of caſting off our dependence on Kngland. 
Swift examined the accuſation with freedom, / poiyſted 
out the encroachments made by the Engli rlia- 
ment on our legiſlative rights, and aſſerted that any 
dependence on England, except that of being ſub- 
jects of the ſame king, was contrary to the law of 
reaſon, of nature, of nations, and to the law of the 
land. In thoſe days of ſervitude, Iriſnmen had not 
even the privilege to complain. For the author of 
the us e contained: theſe pour ' Erne un. 


8 . 1 . 1 "Die 
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three hundred pounds. However, not an indivi- 


dual could be found ſo baſe as to proſtitute his con- 


ſcience and to diſhonor his country, for the ſake of 
this inglorious bribe. He remained undiſeovered. 
The printer was then proſecuted.. Here likewiſe 


the tyranny of government was diſappointed of it's 
aim. He was acquitted by the unanimous voice of 
the jury. 


Taar the ſyſtem of lim nt. at ' this 
period, was moſt hoſtile to our rights appears, in a 
ſtriking light, from Primate Boulter's letters, who 


| himſelf bore the office of lord Juſtice in the year 
ſeventeen hundred and twenty ſix. A line of diſi- | 
tinction was drawn betwixt the Engliſh and the 


Iriſhintereſt, and all the arts of political intrigue made 


uſe of to ſupport the former in oppoſition to the 


latter. The moſt aſſiduous care was taken to fill all 
the great offices of tate with Engliſhmen, leſt if 
they were occupied by thoſe of this country, oppo- 


| ſition to the meaſures of miniſtry ſhould be made in 


favour of our privileges. The high dignity and 
large emoluments which Boulter enjoyed in Ireland 
might have intereſted him in it's honor and proſpe- 
rity. Inſtead of this, influenced by the prejudices 
which he brought over-with him from Britain, and 
by the principles of a compleat courtier, he entered 
into and ſupported with warmth, the views of go- 
vernment moſt prejudicial to it. In general, the 
actions of men, in any of the departments of ſtate, 
are wretchedly perverted, Ambition extinguiſhes 
in their hearts a regard to the rights of others. 


Inſenſible to the obligations of juſtice they purſue 
meaſures without remorſe, deſtructive of the intereſt 


of thouſands, even of a whole nation.. 5 In a private 5 
capacity, they would not injure a ſingle individual 
or depart, intentionally, from the paths of rectitude 
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and honor. Of this, the conduct of Primate Bouls 
ter is a ſtriking example. As a miniſter he paid 

little regard to the rights of the nation. In private 
life, by his benevolence, by generoſity, by acts of 
charity and een he was moſt amid diſtin» 
guiſhed. 5 

ArrER a reign of near n years, ende 
the Firſt died on the eleventh of June ſeventeen 
hundred and twenty ſeven. He was eaſy and 
_ agreeable in his manners, wite,: prudent and atten- 
tive to buſineſs; As a general, reſpectable. The 
merits of his government have been aſcribed to 
bimſelf, it's defects, to the ee e and falſe prin 
ciples of his miniſters, 1515 

7 Lara. 


LETTER XXI | 


JATELLIGENCE of the death. of his Majeſty 
arrived in England, the fourteenth of June- 
On the following day, the Prince of Wales, 152 7 
then in the forty fourth year of his age, was 
proclaimed king by the title of George the Second. 
His acceſſion to the throne was intimated to the Iriſh: 
parliament by Lord Carteret who had been continued 
viceroy from the year ſeventeen hundred and twenty 
five. In their addreſs to his Majeſty, the commons 
condole with him on the death of his father, 'congra- 
tulate him on being peaceably raiſed to the crown of 
his anceſtors and aſſure him of their inviolable attach- 
ment to his perſon; family and government. Agree- 
| ably to theſe profeſſions of duty and reſpect, they 
voted chearfully the [neceſſary ' ſupplies. Mutual 
expreſſions of affection, betwixt the King and his 
people, and grateful acknowlegments to the viceroy 
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for his wiſe and cithful adminiſtration, cloſed. the 
fon: 7 

- TraT our backend and freemen ſhould be 

- erties from all undue influence in their choice of- 
repreſentatives 1 is indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſecu- 
rity of our privileges. To prevent the interference 
of the Lords in this reſpect, the commons reſolved, 
that it is a high infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the commons, for any lord of parlia- 
ment to concern himſelf in the election of members 
to ſerve for the commons in parliament. That no 
peer of this realm hath right to vote as mayor, ſove- 
reign, portrieve, burgomaſter, alderman, burgeſs, 
freeholder or freeman, in the election of any perſon 

to ſerve as a member of parliament. That no lord 
of parliament or peer of this realm, hath any right 
to act as a magiſtrate in making any return of a mem- 
ber or members to ſerve in parliament. That this 
houſe will admit of no perſon that ſhall be returned 
by any lord of parliament or peer of this realm to 
fit as a member of this houſe. In England, almoſt 
every bill preſented to his Majeſty by his parliament 
of that kingdom receives the royal aſſent. It is the 
misfortune of our bills to be very frequently reject- 
ed. At the cloſe of the ſeſſion which met in ſeven- 
teen hundred and twenty eight, our parliament ex- 
preſſed their ſenſe of his Majeſty's favour in return- 
ing all the bills prepared to be paſſed into laws; 
to which they add theſe remarkable words, a 
happineſs peculiar to this ſeſſion.” So that in every 
Former ſeſſion the commons had the mortification to 
find that ſome of their bills were rejected. 

lx the ſubſequent ſeſſion, it was found that a mo- 
| ney bill ſent over to England and tranſmitted, had, 
in ſeveral reſpects, been altered. This was a li- 
berty which the commons would never permit to be 
taken 
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taken with their money bills. If they were not re- 
turned as they originally ſtood, they were rejected; 
On the preſent oceaſion, the purkarent moſt ſhame- 
fully relinquiſhed their privileges. The bill paſſed 
by the voice of a large majority. A law was en- 
acted for encouraging tillage, much to the advantage 
of the poor, to the improvement of the kingdom 
and encreaſe of it's commerce. His Majeſty remit- | 
ted the hereditary duties upon the exportation to 
England of wool and yarn, which tended to make 


the effects of it much more r ue and enten : 


ſve. 0 

Lok p Carteret continued to govern lnelim un- 
til the year ſeventeen hundred and thirty one. 
Though he was now only in the early part of life, 
he was a man of knowledge, a fine ſcholar and an 
able politician. By his attention to the intereſt of 
the kingdom and a faithful diſcharge of his duty he 
acquired much dignity and reputation. He was 
ſucceeded by the Duke of Dorſet. In the firſt ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament held after his appointment to the 
government, a queſtion of conſiderable importance 
was determined in favour of the people. 

Wurnx, in the year ſeventeen hundred and gf: 
teen, apprehenſions were entertained of a deſign upon 


this kingdom having been formed by the friends of 


the Pretender, the houſe of commons paſſed a vote 
of credit to government, to a conſiderable amount. 
This laid the foundation of our national debt, which, 
in a few years, encreaſed to upwards of two hun- 


dred thouſand pounds. For diſcharging the-intereft 
and the prineipal, a fund was provided by the com- 


mons, During the late adminiſtration, the friends 


of government moved in the houſe; that this fund 


ſhould be granted to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 


cvllors for ever, redeemable by parliament. . The 


2 patriots 


— — 
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patriots inſiſted and carried their point, that it was 
unconſtitutional - and | inconſiſtent with the public 
ſafety to grant it for a ee term than en ſeſ⸗ 
ſion to ſeſſion. 

Ax attempt was now made to oe it in the 
crown for twenty one years. When the affair came 


to be agitated the ſtrength of the miniſterialiſts and 


of the country party was exactly equal; but imme- 
diately previous to the vote, Colonel Tottingham, 
who had ridden poſt on the occaſion, arrived in 


town, haſtened to the houſe and by his voice deter- 
. mined the queſtion againſt government. His zeal 
in this inſtance, for the public good, was long ow 


membered 25 his country with e e 


of eee 
Farewell 


ETA Nn. 


EVER AL years, ſubſequent to he aiminifire- | 
tion of the Duke of Dorſet, afford nothing 
5 — of notice in the hiſtory of this country. 

Iv the year ſeyenteen hundred and forty five 
theſe nations were alarmed by an attempt of Charles 

Edward, ſon of the old Pretender the Chevalier 


Saint George, to expel the reigning family from 


the throne. The knowledge that there were many 
in Britain and Ireland ſtill attached to the inte- 
reſt of his houſe, who, he hoped, would embrace 
the firſt opportunity of crouding to his ſtandard, 
encouragement from certain of his partizans, whoſe 
temerity or indigenee prompted them to inſpite him 
with hopes, the idea of meeting with ineffectual 
oppoſition from the Engliſh government at preſent 


, engaged in an arduous war with France and Spain, 


2 him ta engage in this ill concerted, dan- 
- res 


i 
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| gerous undertaking. Accompanied by the Marquiſs 

of Tullibardine, by Sir Thomas Sheridan and 

a ſmall number of followers who had at tached 
_ themſelves to his fortunes, he embarked on board a 
frigate and landed on the coaſt of Lochaber, Sti- 
mulated to rebellion by intelligence of this, the 
highland chiefs rouſed their vaſſals to arms, and in a 
ſhort time, placed the young adventurer at the head 
of fifteen hundred men. Having publiſhed mani- 
feſtoes, to encreaſe the number of his partizans, he 
advanced to Perth where his father the old Cheva- 
lier was proclaimed king. The ſame empty cere- 


mony was performed at Edinburgh, The town 


received him and ſubmitted to his authority, but 
the caſtle retained it's loyalty. His efforts to re- 
duce it by force were ineffectual. By this time, his 
forces had conſiderably encreaſed. The favourable. 
iſſue of the battle of Preſton Pans, in which he over- 
threw Sir John Cope, cutting off five hundred of 
his men, beſides thoſe he took priſoners, inſpired his 
friends with confidence and added to their number. 
The minds of the people were ſtruck with conſter- 
nation by this unexpected misfortune, Had the 
Pretender taken advantage of his ſucceſs and led 
his army immediately to England, it is perhaps dif- 
| ficult to ſay what would have been the conſequence, 
Inſtead of this, he loitered at Edinburgh, gratifying 
himſelf with the inſignificant title and the parade 
of majeſty, and ſo gave the ſtate a full opportunity 
of taking effectual meaſures for oppoling his futurs 
progreſs. It was vigorouſly improved. 

Ar rzx ſome time, Charles advanced with his 
troops to England, which he entered by the weſtern 
border, took Carliſle, and proceeded through Lanca- 
ſter and Preſton until he came to Mancheſter. Hav- 
ing here eſtabliſhed his head quarters, he marched = 
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ward. "ET Derby until he came within a hundred 
miles of the capital. There, ſpirited- aſſociations 
were formed to oppoſe his progreſs ; at the head of 
whom and of the regular troops the King deter- 
mined to take the field in perſon. The young ad- 
venturer not thinking it expedient to ſace the dan- 
ger to which he now found himſelf expoſed, turned 
and retreated to Scotland. Stirling caſtle com- 


manded by General Blakeney had retained it's loy- 


alty to his Majeſty. Here Charles led his army, 
reinforced by ſome troops which were aſſembled 
during his abſence. His efforts to reduce it were 
ineffectual. L 
By this time, General Hanley — 5 a 3 
ble body of the King's forces had advanced near 
Falkirk, where he was attacked by the rebels, to 
whom, after a feeble reſiſtance he left the field of 
battle, with part of his artillery and tent equipage. 
His ſcattered forces - retired to Edinburgh, where 
ſhortly after, the Duke of Cumberland arrived from 
Flanders and placed himſelf at the head of the Eng- 
liſh army. The forces which he had collected 
amounted to about fourteen thouſand. - Undiſ- 
mayed by the unfortunate iſſue of the battle of Fal- 
kirk, he preſſed forward to engage the Pretender. 
Charles retired at his approach, and did not ſtop un- 
til he reached the plain of Culloden, about nine 
miles diſtant from Inverneſs. Here he drew up his 
army, conſiſting of eighteen thouſand men, deter- 
mined to riſque all tis Hopes: . one deciſive bat- 
tle. , | 
Ir began hoes: one o clock on the: ſixteenth of 
April ſeventeen hundred and forty ſix. Superiority of 
numbers on the ſide of the rebel army by no means 
rendered them a match for that commanded, by the 
Duke of Cumberland. * quite excelled them in 


point 


+ 
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point of diſcipline. After a ſhort conflict they were 
entirely routed. Great numbers were lain in the 
field of battle and in the purſuit. The victory was 
compleat, but it would have been much 'more ho- 
nourable to the conquerors had they not ſtained the 
glory of it by deſtroying the enemy with an impe- 
tuous rage which refuſed to be reſtrained by the 
feelings of humanity. With this defeat, periſhed 
utterly all the expectations of the unfortunate 

Charles, in reſpect to the Britiſh throne. 

_ _DvRING theſe tranſactions, in which this coun- 
try, in common with the reſt of the empire, was 
deeply intereſted, Lord Cheſterfield governed Ire- 
land with diſtinguiſhed reputation. He met the 
parliament in October of the preceding year. His 
ſpeech which was full of affection, and delivered with 
the moſt graceful elocution inſpired the lords and com- 
mons with confidence in the rectitude of his intenti- 
ons and excited their admiration. Neither they 
nor. the nation were diſappointed. in their e 
tions. 

Tre h force then in the kingdom was not 
„„ As ſuch a number of his Majeſty's 
Britiſh ſubjects were in a ſtate of actual rebellion, 
this circumſtance alarmed the appre henſions of thoſe 
whoſe fears magnified the danger of an. inteſtine in- 
ſurrection. Lord Cheſterfield was adviſed to en- 
creaſe the army, by an addition of four thouſand 
men. Inſtead of this, he ſent four battalions to the 
aſſiſtance of the Duke of Cumberland, and encou- 
raged the volunteer aſſociations which formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom for the defence of their 
country. Theſe battalions he replaced by additi- 
_ onal companies to the regiments already on the eſta- 
bliſnment. This ſaved a | conſiderable expence to 
the nation and did not encreaſe the influence of the 

crown. 
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crown. Had he, like too many of our chief gover- | 

nors, preferred court favour to the welfare and to 
the rights of the kingdom, he would, on this occaſi- 
on, have raiſed new regiments. - _ 

Ir has been mentioned that in the year . 
bandlred and fifteen, when the rebellion that broke 
out in Scotland was not by any means as alarming as 

the preſent, a ſum was voted to government by our 
parliament ſo far beyond our ability to diſcharge 
as to lay the foundation of our national debt. The 
ſupply aſked by Lord Cheſterfield was fmall. He 
_ raiſed it in the manner moſt eaſy and agreeable to 
the people, and expended-it with ceconomy. There 
was even a ſaving which he applied to the public 
benefit. To purchaſe the aid of friends in ſupport 
of their meaſures, it was a common practice with 
| our lord lieutenants to beſtow reverfionary grants. 
Convinced that this practice was prejudicial to the 
Intereſt of the nation, he gave no ſuch grants. In 
= his adminiſtration, the deſerving received their me- 
| rited reward, the weak were protected, and the op- 
| preſſive inſolence of the baughty and g ee 
reſtrained. 
Bur no part of his oonduct was more amiable 
and worthy of eſteem than his treatment of the 
Roman Catholics. Before his arrival, thoſe in pow- 
er, from a ſuſpicion of their ſentiments and deſigns, 
had ſhut up their chapels in Dublin. Their prieſts 
were commanded to leave the kingdom by procla- 
mation. Such as diſobeyed were caſt into priſon 
and "threatened with greater puniſhment. Theſe 
ſeverities were offenfive to Lord Cheſterfield. His 
ſyſtem of policy was not founded in partial views of 
human nature, or in thoſe contrated ſentiments 
ſuggeſted by religious bigottry. It received no 
Wu rn from the violence of a prey ſpirit by e 
— me 
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the judgment is perverted and reſtraints impoſed 
on the kind impulſes of humanity. Convinced that 
harſh treatment alienates the heart, but that gentle 
uſage inſpires confidence and gains the affections, he 
permitted to the Roman Catholics the free undiſ- 
turbed exerciſe of their religion. To accuſations to 
their prejudice reſulting from diſlike and ſupported 
by no better evidence than mere ſuſpicion, he paid no 
regard. Rumours of plots and inſurrections deſigned 
by them, were liſtened to by him with calm indif- 
ference. A little time employed in inveſtigating the 
cauſe traced it out to a diſturbed imagination, which 
created dangers to the ſtate where none exiſted. 
Gratitude for the confidence repoſed in them by 
government, and for the benevolent indulgence with 
which they were treated was an additional motive 
to the Catholics, beſides thoſe ariſing from a regard 
to their own intereſt, to avoid all combinations in 
favour of the Pretender and to behave in the ſame 
peaceable manner in which they had conducted 
themſelves, during the rebellion in ſeventeen hun- 
dred and fifteen. Proteſtant and Papiſt, whig and 
tory, thoſe of oppoſite political principles and of 
every religious denomination, united in admiring 

the wiſdom and the public virtues of this excellent 
viceroy, and chearfully contributed their efforts to 
render his government eaſy and agreeable. In par- 
lament, buſineſs went ſmoothly forwards. No ex- 
ternal enemy diſturbed the public peace, nor, 
through the whole of his adminiſtration, did the leaſt 
Internal commotion, interrupt the national tranqui- 
lity. When entering upon office, our chief go- 
vernors, in geneftal, render themſelves the objects 
of popular favour, but they are too apt, by chang- 


bs n —_ * conduct, to loſe, the you pinto 
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of the public and to become the objects of jealouſy y 
and diſſatisfaction. 


_ From the day that Lord Cheſterfield took upon 
him the reins of government, he was equally con- 
fided in loved and admired to that on which he em- 
| barked for England, followed by the regret, by the 
prayers and good wiſhes of a croud of attending 
ſpectators. He left Ireland in Spring ſeventeen 
hundred and forty fix. To perpetuate his virtues 
and the gratitude of the nation his buſt was placed 5 

in the caſtle of Dublin, at the public expence. How 
happy for Ireland would it be did the ſame regard 
for her intereſt, the ſame patriotiſm, and the ſame 
generous enlarged princi iples of -— ERR e _— 


is ene, of all hey reges, 5 


Adieu, 
LETTER XX. 


RX orHING e to 0 ee of the 
1 nation had eſcaped the notice of Lord Che- 
ſterfield· Some laws were wanting, which he con- 
ceived would be of general utility. He deſired the 
public attention to be directed to the conſideration 
of theſe during his abſence, that they might be en- 
acted on his return to Ireland. But in this, his kind 
deſigns, and the fervent wiſhes of the friends of this 
country were diſappointed. He did not return. 
Tur kingdom was governed by lords juſtices, 
until the thirteenth of September ſeventeen hundred 
and forty ſix, when William Earl of Harrington ar- 
-rived at Dublin, veſted with the powers of lord 
lieutenant. The death of Sir James Sommerville 
the following year, and of Alderman Pearſon, repre- 
ſentatives for the city, gave occaſion to a remarka- 
ble conteſt 1 OC to ſucceed n and called 
forth 
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forth to public view a character conſpicuouſly di- 
ſtinguiſned. Strong natural powers, eſpecially when 
excited to action by public ſpirit, have rendered 
men eminent, though unaccompanied by the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, by riches, ſtation, and 
the influence of powerful connexions. Of this 
Charles Lucas exhibited a ſtriking example. Some 
years before, this extraordinary man, having at- 
tracted the notice of his fellow citizens, was admit- 
ted to the common council, Here he reſolved to 
exert himſelf in behalf of their privileges. The new 
rules, framed in the reign of Charles the Second, by 
authority derived ſrom a clauſe in the act of expla- 
nation, had, as in other corporate towns, changed 
the powers of the city corporation. To encreaſe 
the influence of the crown, among other innovations, 
they deprived the commons of the power of chooſing 
the city magiſtrates, and placed it in the board of 
aldermen, ſubject in it's exerciſe on each election to 
the approbation of the chief governor and privy 
council. Of this injury Lucas loudly complained. 
But the law being abſolute, could not be controled. 
-SuſpeQing however, that in other reſpects encroach- | 
ments had been made on the rights of the citizens, 
not juſtified by law, he examined the city charters, 
and fearched | diligently into ancient records, by 
which he was convinced that his apprehenſions were 
well founded. He publiſhed his diſcoveries, ' ex- 
plained the evidence reſulting from them, and en- 
couraged the people to take the proper ſteps for ob- 
taining redreſs, In conſequence, a warm conteſt 
commenced” betwixt the commons and aldermen in 
ſeventeen hundred and forty one, which mim 
the two-ſucceeding years. 

Tuovon the former ſtruggled in vain to recover 
their loſt privileges, the exertions of Lucas in every 
ſtage 
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ſtage of the diſpute, were ſtrenuous and perſevering. 
Theſe ſervices rendered him fo reſpectable, and 

_ raiſed him ſo high in the eſteem and confidence of 
his fellow citizens, that on the death of Sir James 
Sommerville, they encouraged him to declare hirh- 
ſelf a candidate to repreſent them in parliament. 
Ambitious of an office ſo flattering, which would 
give him an opportunity of exerting his abilities to 
the greateſt advantage in the ſervice, not only of 
the city of Dublin, but of his country, he complied 
with their deſire. His ſpeeches to the ſeveral cor- 
porations on this occaſion, which were bold, nervous 


and animated, in favour of liberty, encreaſed their 


attachment to him. But a number of addreſſes to 
his fellow citizens, which he wrote and publiſhed, 
ſtill, in a higher degree, encreaſed his popularity. In 
theſe, among other ſubjects, he conſidered diſtinctly 
the ſeveral branches of the conſtitution, pointed out 

to the electors of Dublin, and to the nation, the pri- 
vileges of Iriſhmen, and the various injuries they 
had ſuſtained by the uſurped interference of the 
Britiſh legiſlature. The. bold truths which he un- 
folded, and the unreſerved ſeverity of his ſtrictures 
alarmed government. They determined to cruſh 
him by the hand of power, unable to withſtand his 
ſpirited efforts in behalf of his country by reaſon 


and argument. For this purpoſe, certain paſſages, 


the moſt expreſſive of our grievances, and, for that 
reaſon, moſt obnoxious to the ſtate, were collected 
from his publications, and made the foundation of a 
charge which was brought againſt him before parlia- 


ment. The rights of the commons, which with par⸗ 


ticular attention he laboured to vindicate and aſcer- 
tain, had been one of the ſubjects of his free diſcuſ- 
ſion. Inſtead of protecting him, in reward of this 


ſervice and of his exertions in behalf of the — 2 
| 0 
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of Ireland, the commons, obedient to an authority 
hoſtile to their dignity and to the intereſt of their 
conſtituents, liſtened to the charge, voted him an 
enemy to his country, and addreſſed the lord lieu- 


tenant to order him to be proſecuted. by his majeſ- 


ty's attorney general. As the cauſe of Lucas was 
that of liberty and the conſtitution, every freeman in 
the kingdom was intereſted in his ſafety. But the 
favour of the public was not ſufficient to defend him 
from the danger by which he was threatened. To 
avoid the impending ſtorm, he fled from Ireland. 
Fortune, which now deſerted this oppreſſed patriot, 
after he had ſpent ſome time 1n baniſhment, placed 
him in a moſt honourable point of view. The ex- 
ertions of his friends roſe ſuperior to the influence by 
which he was perſecuted. Upon a new vacancy, 
he returned to Dublin, and was elected one of the 
repreſentatives for the city. The ſame virtuous 
principles, and the ſame exertions in behalf of our 
conſtitutional rights, for which he had been hitherto 
remarkable, invariably diſtinguiſhed his conduct in 
parliament. Proof againſt the alluring ſeducements 
of venality, he preſerved his integrity unſullied, and 
as he had lived, died with the character of the in- 
nnn Lucas. . 
Farewell. 
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AM now to give you an account of the memo- 
rable conteſt betwixt government and the Iriſn 
parliament, relative to previous conſent, by which 
the kingdom was ſo much agitated in the year en | 
venteen hundred and fifty three. 
As the repreſentatives of the people impoſe the | 
taxes requilite for defraying the expences of the 

- : Nate, 
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Nate, it is their indiſpenſible duty, as it is their in- 
herent right, to ſuperintend their expenditure. This 
right they uniformly exerciſed, more eſpecially from 
the time that the ſeveral branches of the hereditary 
revenue were eſtabliſhed, when the intereſt of the 
nation required that the application of them ſhould 
be the object of their particular attention. By the 
journals of the commons it appears, that from their 

meeting, in ſixteen hundred and ninety two, it was 
their conſtant practice to call for and to examine the 
public accounts. If there was à deficiency, they 
provided for it, chaſtiſing the officers of the crown, 
if it appeared to be owing to their negligence or 
diſhoneſty. If money remained in the treaſury, af- 
ter the purpoſes were ſerved for which it had been 
granted, they applied it to the credit of the nation, 
and proceeded to diſpoſe of it, by bill, for the pub- 
lie advantage. This they did, not as a matter of 
favour or of courteſy, but by authority reſulting 
plainly and neceſſarily from the truſt repoſed in 
them by their conſtituents. The commons did not 


_ » once. conceive that previous to the introducing of 


ſuch bills, permiſſion from the crown was neceſſary, 
nor did his Majeſty, in a fingle inſtance, intimate 
that this was an encroachment upon his prerogative. 
If he ſaw reaſon for it, he might reje& them; this 
was ſufficient power, indeed all that was veſted in 
him by the conſtitution. In the ſame train in which 
this matter had proceeded for at leaſt, near a centu- 
ry, it continued in ſeventeen hundred and forty 
nine. From a larger importation than uſual of fo- 
reign luxuries, a conſiderable! ſum, after the de- 


mands of government were anſwered, remained then 


in the treaſury. This being reported by the com- 
mittee of accounts, the houſe framed a bill in the 
. uſual manner, for applying a competent part of it 

i | towards 
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towards FR payment of the national debt. It was 
ſent to England, Teturned Without any alteration, 
and, without the leaſt. notice being taken of there 
being any tlüng in relation to it offenſive to the 
King or his miniſtry, paſſed into a law. But the ſa- 
gacious policy of ſome of thoſe diſcerning courtiers 
who make no ſcruple to ſacrifice the peace and the 
_ welfare of ſociety to their own avarice or ambition, 
_ diſcovered a pretended richt in the crown which' it 
determined to enforoe, 7 
_  Liofitr, Duke of Dorſet seeed the Earl of 
Harrington, as lord lieutenant, in ſeventeen hun- 
 dred and fifty one. In his ſpeech from the throne, 
on opening the ſeſſion, he declared to the houſe 
of commons. That he was commanded by the 
| King to acquaint them that his Majeſty ever atten- 
tive to the eaſe and happineſs of his ſubjects, would 
graciouſly conſent and recommend it to them that 
ſuch part of the money, then remaining in his trea- 
ſury, as ſhould be thought conſiſtent with the public 
ſervice, be applied towards the farther reduction of 
the national debt.” If, as was here directly implied, 
the previous conſent of the King was neceſſary to 
authorize the commons to diſpoſe of or to point out 
by bill the uſes to which the ſurplus of the public 
money ought to be applied, their power over it, in 
the firſt inſtance, no longer exiſted. Then his Ma- 
jeſty had an excluſive property in it and might, as 
an act of favour, permit the parliament to inter- 
fere with reſpect to it, or, without their concur- 
rence, diſpoſe of it at pleaſure. To this illegal, un- 
precedented claim, the commons, in their addreſs, 


paid no regard. Though the principle aſſumed b 


government was perfectly obvious, convinced that 
it was an eneroachment on the conſtitution,” tlie ol- 
5 ficers of the town made no efforts in wen. ance 
"FO © nar Mapp CE LTOee? with a 
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En is. 15 the ry & the bill ER as nſual, 5 
2 framed. and brought into the houſe of com- 
wons, .reſpeQing the ſurplus in the treaſury, no 
more notice was taken of previous ed, than! in 
dhe preceding and former ſeſſions. 
. Ir paſſed the commons and privy, . Dr 

"then ſentiments with reſpect to the point in geſtion, 
this. was incontrovertible evidence... Notwithſtand- 
ing, in England, the word conſent was inſerted in 
the bill. Thus altered, it was returned to Ireland. 
From the laudable ſpirit which the commons had 
diſcovered in the firſt ſtage. of this buſineſs, it was 
natural to conclude that they would perſevere with 
determined firmneſs in oppoſing ſo palpable an at- 
tempt of the crown to encroach upon their rights. 
But, though it was well known that many of the 
members were much diſſatisfied on the occaſion, it 
paſſed the houſe unanimouſly and received the royal 
aſſent. Such is the hiſtory of this celebra ted queſti- 
on, until the e or rann, hundred 00 
fifty three. 
5 area stunde had. now got poſſeſſion of a pre- 
.  » cedent- which they determined ſhould regulate their 
conduct with reſpect to their future claims. The 
ſpeech of the Duke of Dorſet to parliament relative 
to previous conſent, was conceived in terms exactly 
the ſame with that of the preceding ſeſſion. In 
conſequence of the continued encreaſe of imports, 
as in the former years, a a large balance in favour of 
the nation remained in the treaſury. It was more 
than ſufficient to pay off the whole of the national 
debt. From the ſame views of public advantage 
20" which they had been influenced in ſeventeen 
hundred and forty nine and in ſeventeen hundred 
-and fifty one, the commons thought. it moſt expedi- 


ent to PN an ern part of it to this purpoſe. 
ho 
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The 3 of a bill were accordingly brought into 
the houſe. But neither in them or in the bill 
framed upon theſe heads and tranſmitted to Britain 
was there any recital of his Majeſty's" previous con- 
ſent. It was ſent back with the ſame material ulte- 
ration as that which had been made in the bill of the 
former ſeſſion. Convineed of the impropriety of 
their conduct upon that oecaſion, the commons now 
reſolved to act a becoming part. When the bill 
was read in the houſe a warm and ſpirited debate 
took place, at the concluſion of which, to the joy of 
all uninfluenced by court favour, attached to the 
public welfare and inteteſted in the preſ ervation of 
the enim privileges of parliament, it was reject- 
ed. On this occaſion, government ſhewed the 
greateſt folicitude to defend their cauſe and to re- 
move the odium that was caſt on the meaſures 
vhich they had laboured ſo ſtrenuouſly to accom- 
pliſn. Pamphlets were written in it's juſtification 
and diſperſed with uncommon pains through diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom. The writers, on the 
court ſide of the queſtion, attempted to ſupport it 
on different grounds. Some of them aſſerted that 
the King by common law had five thouſand pounds 
yearly and that if the ſmalleſt part of this Was 
mixed with the public money redundant in the trea- 
ſury, he had a dominion over” the whole. Others 
ſaid that the title of the crown was as that of a part- 
ner. The poſition of thoſe of a third claſs was, that 
the whole revenue was the abſolute uncontroulable 
property of the crown, whoſe" power over it was un- 
- limited! e Thole were of a' different” opinion Who 
aſſerted, that the truſt and the poer of applying the 
money given by parliament, without any eſpecial | 
appropriation, is by the laws and conſtitution of this 
4 es ro veſted i in the crown for publie ſervices. 
| "Us This 
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This laſt was the only ground of defence that me- 
tited the attention of thoſe of the oppoſite party, 
whoſe pens were not permitted to he dormant at 

this junddure, They readily admitted that the 
King, with reſpect to the public money, was a truſ- 
tee for the nation, but for this very reaſon aſſerted 
that when any ſum remained, after the neceſſary 

demands on government were ſatisfied, to which it 
had deen appropriated, he had no power over it, in 
the firſt inſtanee. They pleaded that it reverted to 
the people from whom the truſt was derived, who 

- ought, by their repreſentatives, to point out the 

- Purpoſes which it might beſt ſerve and apply it to 

them in the manner moſt eonducive to the general 

advantage. They pleaded that if his Majeſty, not 

. ſatisfied with the he of aſſenting to fuch bills 

as might be tranſmitted for the diſpoſal of it, had, 

. previouſly, ſuch a power over it that it could not be 

diſpoſed of without his conſent, it could not be con- 

_ fidered as belonging to the public, but was his pri- 

vate property. They pleaded that this claim of 

the crown, as has been obſerved, was new, that for 
- long ſeries of years there was not a ſingle prece- 
dent in favour of it, except that of the year feven- 
teen hundred and fifty one, It was farther obferved 
by the writers on this ſide, that the force of the nati- 
on was concentred in the national purfe, which, if per- 
mitted to be wreſted from it by prerogative, might, 
in the hands of a wicked miniſter, be directed to the 
tuin of the conſtitution. The ſtrength of theſe ar- 
guments made a deep impreſſion on the minds of 
the people who were in general more ſenſible of the 
danger from which they had eſcaped, and more warm- 
by agitated than they had been by any political queſ- 
tion that had engaged the attention of parliament, 

e the revolution. I . * to add that the fa- 

is tisfaction 
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tisfaction they felt upon this occaſion was 
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terrupted by a moſt diſagreeable allay. His Maje- 
ſty by his letter took the money out of the treaſury 
which had been the ſubject of diſpute. This exer- 
tion of prerogative gave occaſion to reflexions re- 


Give = influence of the « crown Bog rent 40” 
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Dorſet was ſucceeded, as our chief governor, by 
the Marquiſs of Harrington. The following year 
the commons, in a committee of the whole houſe, 


took into conſideration the heads of a bill to ſecure 
the freedom of parliament, by vacating the ſeats of” 
ſuch members as ſhould accept of any: penſion or 

civil office of profit from the erown. Upon a Gel. 


| fron, but fifty nine appeared in ſupport of a»queſ- 


tion, the determination of which in the affirmative, 
would have had a moſt powerful tendeney to check 
the influence of venality, become of late years ſo 
ſnamefully prevalent among the commons, and to 
preſerve the rights of the conſtitution. Men to 
whoſe honor and integrity the welfare, the freedom, 
the deareſt privileges of a nation are committed, 


ſhould never be placed within the reach of ſeduce- 


ments which tempt them to prefer their own inte- 
reſt to that of their cofſtituents. Motives of pri- 
vate advantage give a falſe colouring to ob jects, . 
and warp the "underſtanding. When expe 0 
their influence, a dependence on the onduct ot. 
even the virtuous is inſecure, e 
Duni the adminiſtration” oft the Duke of = 
ford, "who was lord lieutenant in ſeventeen hundred 

"0 and 
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7 feven, the commons diſcoy red a regard | 
for the autereft of the nation which merits praiſe, 
and ſhews with what wanton and licentious profu- 
ſion government applied the money of the people 
to purpoſes, totally inconſiſtent with the deſign for 
which it was granted. They reſolved; ** that the 
penſions for two years immediately preceding, ex- 
ceeded"the whole charges of the reſt of the civil liſt 
upwards of twenty two thouſand pounds. That an 
improvident diſpoſition bf the revenue was injurious 
to the crown and to the public. That the granting 
penſions upon the civil eſtabliſnment of Ireland, to 
perſons ee did not reſide in it, was injurious to the 
kingdom. That the increaſe. of civil penſions, for 
many years ty was a grievance to the nation, and 
demarided redreſs. That the granting of penſions 
for a long term of years was an allenation of ſo 
much of the public revenue, and an injury to the 
_ crown and to the kingdom. That the granting of 
ſs much of the public money in penſions, was an 
improvident application of the revenue, a prejudice 
to the crown, and detrimental to the people,” / Theſe 
ſpirited-reſolutions were carried to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, that he might lay them before his Majeſty, as 
the ſenſe of the houſe. - Happy for the nation woul 
it have been, had they bent treated with the atten- 
| 1 erg oh . 5 5 Tots 
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, R S period of nearly. ſeventy Yeu! 's,. br 
bad enjoyed uninterrupted peace. In ſeyen- 
teen hundred and ſixty, ſhe, was expoſed to 
an inconſiderable invaſion from à foreign 
my. * was "pat ee chap (gun us, 
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which threatened the moſt alarming conſequences, = 


Some time before England had engaged in a war ; 


with France, over whom, in the laſt campaign, ne 
had acquired a viſible ſuperiority. To regain the 
reputation ſne had loſt, France determined to collect 
all her ſtrength, and make one vigorous effort. It 
was to be diſplayed in three different directions. 
One object was an invaſion of England. A ſecond, 
to land a conſiderable body of troops in the South of 
Ireland. To facilitate the ſucceſs of this laſt deſign, 
by diverting the attention of the nation to a diffe- 
rent quarter, ſhe reſolved to diſpatch a ſmall num- 
ber of men, to make a deſcent on the North of this 
kingdom, Theſe ſchemes were to be executed, as 
nearly as poſſible, at the fame time. The two firſt 
proved entirely abortive. A confiderable number of 
the flat bottomed boats to be employed in the pro- 
jected invaſion of England were deſtroyed at Havre, 
by a ſmall ſquadron ſent thither. for the purpoſe, 
under the command of Admiral Rodney. An en- 
gagement ſoon after happened; betwixt Admiral 
Boſcawen and M. de la Clue on the coaſt-of Bar- 
bary, 1 in which the French fleet were defeated. 
Tur grand embarkation deſigned againſt eln 
Was to be made from Vannes in Lower Brittany. 
Fo cover it, a fleet was fitted out at Breſt, com- 
manded by M. de Conftans.” The execution of this 
ſcheme was delayed by Sir Edward Hawke, who 
blocked up that harbour With twenty three ſhips of 
the line. But - boiſterous winds having driven the 
Britiſn fleet off their ſtation, in the month of No- 
vember, Conflans embraced the opportunity and 
ſailed with twenty one large ſhips and four frigates. 
On the twentieth, Sir Edward Hawke, purſued and 
came up with the French fleet. He had been rein- 
forced by a few ſhips under the command of _— 
| | - tain 
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tain Duff — had for ſome time been ning "oy 
Port L'Orient in Bretagne to the point of Saint 
Gilles in Poitou. In the neighbourhood of Belleiſle, 
the van of the Engliſh engaged the rear of the ene- 
my, about two o'clock. in the forendon. Happy for 
Britain and to the unſpeakable advantage of this 


country, Providence favoured the Engliſh fleet vith 
a compleat victory. +, 


Ix October, the PAP oy 9 Fra the North 
of Ireland had failed from Dunkirk. It conſiſted 
originally of five ſhips; one of forty eight, two of 
thirty fix, and two of twenty four guns each, and 

nc red, af. CENT, land 


Tux reputation 3 by M. Thucct, as cap- 
| tain of a priyateer, raiſed him to the command of 
the naval department employed in this expedition. 
Adverſe and tempeſtuous winds drove the ſquadron 
to Gottenburgh. Having continued here a few 
days, they ſet ſail and proceeded to the place of de- 
ſtination. Upon arriving on the coaſt. of Ireland, 
they were overtaken. by a ſtorm, to eſcape which, 
they attempted to ſhelter themſelves in Lough 
Foyle, but the wind changed and continuing to 
blow tempeſtuouſly, obliged them to keep the ſea. 
Two of the ſhips were ſeparated from the reſt by 
the violence of the ſtorm and returned to France, 
The remaining three directed their courſe: to the 
Wand of Ilay where they-anchored, repaired ſome 
damages they had ſuſtained, took in a ſmall quan- 
tity of freſh. proviſions, and, to procure a ſupply 
more adequate to their neceſſities, ſailed. for Carrick- 
Fergus. They arrived here on the twenty firſt of 
February, and, about two miles from the town, 
landed their forces. naw. reduced to fix hundred 
men. 
. Mean 
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Ms AN. 1 an officer belonging to e ſmall 
number of troops of which the garriſon conſiſted ad» 
vanced with a reconnoitring party and took poſt on 
"a. riſing ground to obſerve the motions of the ene- 
my. Having made the beſt diſpoſition of his men 
which the time and circumſtances would permit and 
ordered them to make every effort to retard the 
approaches of the French, he returned to communi- 
cate the neceſſary information to the commanding 
afficer. The troops were on parade, from whom 
detachments were ſent to defend the gates and all 
the avenues leading to the town. A number of 
French priſoners, then in Carrickfergus, were ſent 
off to Belfaſt with all poſſible expedition. By this 

time, the fire had begun betwixt the reconnoitring 
| arty and the enemy which killed ſeveral of them 
and wounded in, the knee Brigadier General Flobert 
their commanding officer. This accident threw 
them into confuſion and for ſome time retarded 
their approach. The reconnoitring party having 
expended their powder and ball were forced to re- 
treat to the garriſon, which, having attempted in 
yain to prevent the enemy from entering the town, 
ſhut themſelves up within the caſtle. Though they 
were not, in any reſpect, prepared for ſuch an at- 
_ tack, a number of them being quite undiſciplined 
and there being a breach in the wall fifty feet long, 
they defended themſelves with ſpirit until their 
ammunition was expended. They were now obliged 
to capitulate. It is ſuppoſed that previous to the 
ſurrender of the caſtle a hundred of the French 
were killed, among whom were four officers one of 
them a perſon of diſtinction much regretted for his 

courage and amiable qualities. Of the garriſon, not 

Mare than three Joſt their lives. 
| „ wunk 
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'Wyzx intelligence of the landing of the enemy 
reached different parts of the country, volunteer 
companies flocked to Belfaſt from all quarters. By 
the willingneſs which they diſcovered to riſque their 
lives in the ſervice of their country they acquired 
much honor, hut they were ſtrangers to diſcipline, 
and numbers of them unprovided with arms. Had 
they proceeded to attack the enemy, as was pro- 
poſed by ſome, many would have been ſacrificed, 
and the probability of ſucceſs was much againſt we. Y 
However, the-French were alarmed and would have 
left Carrickfergus without delay, had they not been 
detained by unfavourable winds, Having plun- 
dered the town, they reimbarked 'on Tueſday the 
twenty fixth of February. To avoid the imminent 
danger to which they were expoſed from the Eng. 
liſh ſhips of war, they wiſhed to return by the 
North of Ireland, but the wind was. adverſe and 
compelled them to. attempt a paſſage. through the 
7 Very foon, their hopes of eſcaping vaniſh- 
The day on which they reimbarked, Captain 
Mu of his Majeſty's ſhip Eolus of thirty two guns, 
received information from government of the arri- 
val of the French at Carrickfergus. Taking with 
him the Pallas and Brilliant, each of them of the 
fame force with reſpect to guns, he ſet ſail in queſt 
of the enemy. The twenty eighth he diſcovered 
them, gave chace and came up with them near the 
Ile of Man. Having engaged them about an hour 
and a half, they ſtruck, being much injured in their 
maſts and rigging and three hundred of their men 
Killed. Thurot Joſt his life in the battle. Equally 
diſtinguiſhed by courage, by juſtice and a bene vo- 
lent temper, he was very much regretted. 
Ix the midſt of a ſeries of victories, which in dif- 
ferent of the globe crowned his arms with 
| ſplendid 
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plendid laurels, George the Second gie at Ken - 
ſington on the twenty fifth day of October, in the 
ſeventy ſeventh year of his age and thirty third of 
his reign, He was a prince of moderate abilities. 
His temper. was ſudden and violent.. In his general f 
conduct he was guided by honeſty of intention. To 
his miniſters, he diſcovered .a ſtrong attachment. 
His Britiſh. ſubjects complained much that he left 
them more frequently than was conſiſtent with the 
welfare of the ſtate, and that he had too warm a 
eee pon in we 2 K "WR dominions. 
Farewell. 
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rox the demiſe of George the Som his 
preſent Majeſty, ſon of the late Prince of 
| Wales, aſcended the throne. His ſpeech to parlia- 
ment on opening the ſeſſion excited in thoſe of 
every rank the warmeſt glow of approbatian. 

» Born,” ſays he, ** and educated in this country, I 
glory 1 in the name of Briton; and the peculiar hap- 
pineſs of my life will eyer gonſiſt in promoting the 
welfare of a people, whoſe loyalty and warm affec- 
tion to me I conſider as the greateſt and moſt per- 
manent ſecurity of my throne ; and I doubt not but 
heir ſteadineſs in thoſe principles will equal the 
8 5 of my invariable reſolution to adhere to 
and ſtrengthen this excellent conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, and to maintain the toleration inviolable. 
The civil and religious rights of my loving ſubje&ts 
are equally dear to me with the moſt valuable pre- 
rogatives of my crown; and as the ſureſt founda- 
tion of the whole, and the beſt means. to draw 
down the divine favour on my reign, it is my fixed 
ein to count tenance and e the fa 
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of true religion and virtue.” Such ſentiments reflect 
honor upon a crown, which the hn 85 elevation of 


oth 


ternal parade cannot Row,” 5 8 
In ſeventeen hundred and SIN one, 7M Earl of 
Halifax was appointed to the government of Ire- 
land. It was in his adminiſtration that the South- 
ern parts of the kingdom were firſt diſturbed by the 
riſing of the White Boys. As thoſe concerned in it 
were Roman Catholics, it occaſioned for ſome time 
a ſerious and 4 general alarm. Deep rooted preju- 
dice and former jealouſies, ready to be awakened by 
any circumſtance. which could bear an unfavourable 
conſtruction, produced in the minds of Proteſtants 
the uſual effect, Though thoſe of the better ſort, 
from whom danger only could be apprehended, 
were not concerned in theſe diſturbances, it was be- 
lieved that, under & pretence of remedying public 
grievances, a deep laid plot was formed againſt the 
ſtate, French and Spaniſh emiſſaries, it was aid, 
had been ſent over to Ireland, and were actually 
employed to aſſiſt by bribes and by their perſonal 
exertions in carrying it into execution, Theſe 
were abſurd and groundleſs ſuſpicions.. With The 
ſpe& to the real cauſe and object of this commo- 
tion; about the year ſeventeen hundred and thirty 
nine, the murrain broke out amongſt the horned 
cattle in the Dutchy of Holſtein. It ſoon ſpread 
through the other parts of Germany. Holland 
caught the infection, from which it paſſed aver ta 
England, where, for a number of Jens, it raged 
with uncommon. mortality. 3 
*"Epucarro in the principles of religious liberty, 
and a friend to univerſal toleration, George the 
Firſt mitigated the execution of the penal laws 
againſt Popery enacted in the preceding reign. 
"0" 
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George the Second followed his example. This en- 
couraged the natives of the South of Ireland to turn 
their thoughts to agriculture. The lands were in 
general occupied: by thoſe who cultivated them. 
Villages and hamlets covered the face of the coun- 
try, proviſions were cheap, and the poor able to 

procure for themſelves, with ſome comfort, the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. But, from the cauſe mentioned 
above, a foreign demand for butter and beef became 
uncommonly great. In proportion, thoſe articles 

roſe in value, until at laſt they grew to an immode- 


rate price. Hence, ground appropriated to grazing 


was more valuable than that under tiflage. Cottiers 
being tenants at will, were every where diſpoſſeſſd 
of their little holdings, which, in conſiderable tracts, 
were ſet by the landlords to monopolizers, who, by 
feeding cattle, were enabled to pay them a higher 
rent. In this manner, even whole baronies were lad 
open to paſturage. Preſſed by want of ſubſiſtence, 
numbers of the poor fled to large cities or emigrated 
to foreign countries. Thoſe who remained took 
ſſmall ſpots of land conſiſting of about an acre each, 
at an exorbitant price, which they Jaboured, to pro- 
cure, if poſſible, the means of ſupport for themſelves 
and their miſerable families. To leſſen ſomewhat the 
| burdens by which they were oppreſſed, ſome of their 
landlords granted them the liberty of commonage. 
The relief was but temporary, for ſome time after, in 
breach of juſtice and pofitive compact they were de- 
| prived of this privilege. Tythes and the ſmall price 
given for labour, which, notwithſtanding the en- 
. creaſed price of e e did not exceed the wages 
given in the days of Elizabeth, were circumſtances 
Which agravated their diſtreſſes. 
As the calamities of theſe ph creatures 10 
principally from the en, price of land, a 
| number 5 
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number of them, either ignorant or incapable of 


the proper mode of redreſs, had recourſe to illegal 


"expedients; to oblige the proptietors to ſet it on 
more reaſonable terms. At night; covered with 
White ſhirts, they aſſembled in parties, and turned 


uß the ground in different places. Bullocks; ſeveral 


of whom they deſtroyed, were particular objects of 


their reſentment. Beſides theſe, they levelled the 


encloſures of the commons, and committed various 


other acts of violence. As I have mentioned, an 
opinion immediately aroſe and was circulated, "that | 


this was the beginning of an inſurrection againſt | go- 


' vernment: Numbets of the fioters were appre- 


. 


bhended in the counties of Limerick, Cork and Tip- 
petary. Judge Aſton was ſent to try them on a 
ſpecial commiſſion, but not for high treaſon as ſeve- 


ral of the bills were intended. A few guilty of felo- 
ny were condemned and executed. "Theſe wretched 
men, inſtead of being treated as objects of compaſſi- 
on, whom extreme miſery had forced into this unwar- 
rantable oppoſition to law, were proſecuted in ſome 


places with great ſeverity. Aſton did his duty, but 


in the diſcharge of it, would not violate the dic- 


tates of humanity. On his return. from Dublin, he 
was witneſs to a ſight moſt affecting and whidh he 
- muſt have beheld with the higheſt ſatisfaction. For 
above ten miles from Clonmell, both ſides of the 
road were lined with men, women and childern, 


Who, as he paſſed along, kneeled down and ſuppli- 


cated Heaven to ere him e as" mage Ptotectot 3 0 
; guardian angel. | Wi -- 


'As their diſtreſs den N Jhits boys pelle 


vered in their tumultuous proceedings. Many ex- 


amples were made. The idea of rebellion was ſtill 


kept up. Without the ſmalleſt foundation, gentle- 
men of the firſt ran} 


were INE publicly with 
= being 
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being 8 of it. Lord Dunboyne, Mr. Butler, 


and many other gentlemen of the county of Tippe- 2 


rary were obliged to ſet off poſt to Publin, to enter | 
bail, and protect themſelves from injury. 5 
— Tur Catholics of Waterford, in behalf of + them- 
ſelves and their brethren, preſented a petition to 


Lord Hertford, who was chief governor in ſeventeen 


hundred and ſixty five, in which, after declating 
their peaceable demeanour and unthaken fidelity to 
the King and conſtitution, they point out very inju- 
rious treatment to which they were expoſed, by 
falſe aſperſions in reſpect to their connexion with 
the inſurgents, and the loyalty of their principles, 
and entreat his Excellency to take them under his 
protection. Is it not very aſtoniſhing, that during 
the courſe of theſe diſturbances; which continued 
until very lately, gevernment neither ſet on foot an 
enquiry to inveſtigate their cauſe, or took any pains 
to remove it? A gibbet will cut off a few individu- 
als who diſturb the peace of ſociety. Of ſuch evils 
as that above mentioned, it is but a temporary pal- 
liative. Meri borne dowti by oppreſſion, ſo long as 
their ſufferings remain, can neither be contented 
with their ſtate, or amenable to law, 


Ad. 
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NWO years ſubſequent to the wakes out of 
tze commotion which was the ſubje& of my 
laſt letter, part of the province of Ulſter was di- 
ſturbed by one of-a ſimilar kind, hut which pro- 
ceeded, in ſome reſpects, from a different cauſe, and 
was of much ſhorter duration. 

Too the improvement of every country and utibty 
X of 5 inhabltants, * roads are of eſſential advan- 


tage. 
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tage But, in making them, juſtice requires that 
the trouble and expence ſhould be divided in pro- 
portion to the circuniſtances of thoſe who are to 
reap advantage from them. This equitable rule had 
not been duly obſerved by our legiſlature. By an 
act of parliament, the making and repairing high 


Ways, in this country, was formerly a heavy burden 


on thoſe of the lower ſtations. A houſe keeper who 
had no horſe was obliged to work at them ſix days 
in the year. If he had a horſe, the labour of bot 
for an equal time, was required by law. Beſides 
this oppreſſion, the poor complained that they were 
frequently compelled to work at roads made for the 
convenience of individuals, which were of no man- 
ner of advantage eithet to tnemſelves or to the 
public. 

__Gv1yeb by an impulſe which would riot liſten to 
the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, in ſeveriteen hundred and 
_ ſixty. es, they had recourſe to a method that 
pointed out, as they thought, immediate deliverance 


from theſe hardſhips. Having been particularly | 


" irritated by a road propoſed to be made in a part of 
. the county of Armagh, the inhabitants of a pariſh 
more immediately affected by it roſe almoſt unani- 
mouſly and Pu Ba they would . make no more 
high ways of the kind. As a mark of diſtinction, 
they put oaken branches in their hats, from which 
they called themſelves Oak Boys. Thoſe particularly 
concerned in ſuperintending new roads, and in re- 
. Pairing the old, were the firſt objects of their reſent- 
ment; but very ſoon they turned their attention to 
other matters of complaint. The clergy, they 
alleged, exacted from them unreaſonable ty thes, the 
rent of their lands was more than they could bear. 
Beſides, there were difficulties to which they were 
221 As new grievances opened to view which 
£ wt 6 ber 
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5 rich, 


hey reſolved: to n the number of their pats 
tizans encreaſed. The infection was communicated 


from pariſſi to pariſh until it ſpread to'the"cotiities 


of Armagh, Tyrone, Derry and Fermanagh. In 
their progreſs, they exacted illegal oaths and com- 
mitted other exceſſes ſuch as might be expected 
from a populace under the influence of undirected 
paſſion and who had caſt off all ſubordination to 
law. Parties of the military were collected from 


the other provinces, who; in à few weeks, diſperſed 


the inſurgents, and reſtored the public tranquility. 
Happily not more than two or three lives were loſt. 
Next ſeſſion of parliament, the road act that had ſo 
juſtly been complained of as oppreſlive, was repeal- 
ed, and a law enacted, according to which, roads, 
in future, were to be made and repaired by a tax 10 
be Wa aſſeſſed A we the lands of both Poor and 
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tory of this country which merits attention. 
The adminiftration of Lord Townſhend in ſeventeen 
hundred and fixty eight was diſtinguiſned by a ma- 
terial change in the conſtitution. In early times the 
parliament of Ireland continued but for a year. 
Having diſcharged the duties required of them 
during that period, our repreſentatives delivered up 


their delegated power into the hands of their conſti- 


 tuents to be diſpoſed of by tem in the manner 


moſt agreeable” af ainſt the enſuing” ſeſſion. When 


ve look forward to latter times we find the exiſt=" 


ence of our 


parliaments prolotiged; from the 


ning uof each reign to the demiſe of the ſovereign, 5 
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7 unleſs he choſe to diſſolve it by an exertion of pre- 
rogative. This muſt have been conſidered by the 
people as a flagrant violation of their rights. From 
them, their repreſentatives derived their political 
character. The time of it's continuance, dependent 
on the will of the crown, was abſolutely fixed. 
When expired, the authority with which they were 
inveſted ceaſed to exiſt. If retained longer, the le- 
giſlative power, however ſupported by the pre- 
tended ſanction of their own act, was not delegat- 
ed; being derived from themſelves contrary to the 
nature and to the original defign of the truſt, it was 
uſurpation. The nation in reality had a number 
of ſelf created lawgivers, not a ſingle repreſentative. 
This aſſumed power was not only, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, deſtructive of a radical principle of the con- 
ſtitution, but fraught in every point of view, with 
moſt pernicious conſequences. From the moment 
their election, the commons became almoſt wholly 
independent of the people. Temptations, entice- 
ing them from the paths''of honor and integrity, 
multiplied. Self intereſt had a full opportunity of 
 facrificing the public welfare at the an 
ſhrine of venality and corruption. 
SGovxxxMENT availed itſelf of the Grange: i 
bad obtained and reduced to a ſyſtem the methods 
of bribing the legiſlative body under the aufpices of 
a baneful miniſter who directed the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration in the reign of George the Second. 
You now behold a ſight moſt diſgraceſul to the nation, 
ruinous to it's. privileges and diſhonourable to the 
character of individuals. Queſtions in parliament of 
the utmoſt conſequence to the kingdom determined 
by a majority, purchaſed to ſell their country by 
; met other pecuniary ger we 
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| Various: ! were en to 5 this evil 

1 to bring back the conſtitution more — to 
it's original principles. They had all been ineffec- 
tual, but, in the government of Lord 'Fownſhend, a . 


bill was tranſmitted for limiting the duration of par- 
| lament to ſeven years; it was returned with the ad- 
dition of a year. With this alteration it paſſed 


both houſes and received the royal aſſent. From that 
time, our parliaments: are to be octennial. This 
change muſt operate in behalf of the rights of the 
people. Still the legiſlature are very much within 
the reach of government and tempted 6 At 
8 duty by the arts of corruption. 

Is conſequence of the paſſing of the oeridial | 
bill the parliament was diſſolved and à new one 
elected, Which met in Auguſt of the following year. 
Tuis ſeſſion, an infringement, of which they had 


frequently complained, and, almoſt in every in- 


ſtance, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, was attempted by go- 
vernment, upon the privileges of tile commons. A 
money bill that did not originate with them was 
preſented to the houſe. They rejected it with be- 
coming ſpirit, after it had been once” read. His 
Excellency was much diſſatisfied and prorogued 


them repeatedly until February ſeventeen hundred 


and ſeventy one. This year the North of Ireland 


was diſturbed by a new conimotion of which I will 


OP 5 dun in 1 ON hag letter. 
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1 called, proceeded from the following cauſe. 

An abſeiites nobleman enjoys a large eſtate in the 

OM of Antrim, which, about this time, Wa * 
E * 
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ol leaſe. In place of an additional rent, he pro- 
2 to take fines from his tenants of an adequate. 
alue. Many of thoſe Who at preſent occupied the 
land Were not in cireumſtances to comply with 
theſe terms. The fines were paid by others who 
inſiſted upon arent from the immediate tenants, 
greater than they were able to pay. In conſe- 
quence, 4 number of them were diſpolleſſed:- Being 
thus deprived of their habitations and of the means 
of ſubſiſtence, they became deſperate, maimed their 
_ cattle and expreſſed the ſtrongeſt reſentment againſt 
thoſe who were inſtrumental in reducing them to 
the ſtate of diſtreſs in which they were involved. 
On x of the inſurgents, charged with felony, was 
apprehended and carried to Belfaſt where he was 
confined in order to be tranſmitted to the county 
jail. Provoked by this treatment of their aſſociate, 
the ſteel boys determined to interpoſe and ſave 
him by force from the puniſnment with which he 
was threatened.“ Their deſign was ſpeedily known 
and approved by great numbers, who, to aſſiſt in 
the execution of it, aſſembled at the place of ren- 
dea vous. Provided with the offenſive. weapons they 
were able to procure, ſeveral thouſands of them 
proceeded; to Belfaſt, to reſcue the priſoner.” 
Wurx intelligence of this reached the town, it 
being reſolved not to give him up, he was removed 
to the barrack, and placed under the guard of a 
party of ſoldiers, who were quartered there. Shortly 
after, the ſteel boys arrived and preſſed forward to 
the barrack, firmly determined to accomipliſh their 


deſign. As an evidence of this, ſome ſhots were 


actually exchanged betwixt them and the ſoldiers. 
The conſequence, in all probability, would have 
been fatal to many on both ſides and to the town, 
ad not a phy beirn of hong — charaQer 


and | 


lle, and 2 with thoſe Hs to det 5 


priſoner at liberty. Being delivered up to his aſſo- 
ciates, they matched off ift triumph. ” One houſe 


only experienced the effects of their reſentment? 
Though many who were engaged in this enterptize | 
returned home; and had after watds no immediate 


connexion with the rioters, : "they ſtill confiſted of a 
conſiderable number. It daily enereaſed, until the 
ſame ſpirit extended to the neighbouring counties 
Grievances,” pretty much the ſame with thoſe which: 
had enflamed the oak boys to inſurrection were now 
mme ſubjects of their complaint, and the objects of 


their pretended redreſs. Their exceſſes were hke- 


wiſe i in ſome meaſure the ſame, but much more vio- 


lent. Beſides the oaths which they exacted, and 


other leſſer injuries ſuſtained by indlviduals, they 
deſtroyed houſes, and in ſome inſtances, were guilty 
of flagrant acts of inhumanity?/ Some of them were 
taken and tried at Carrickfergus) but whether from 
want of evidence,” from fear f incurring the reſent- 
ment of the populace, or flom partiality in the wit- 
neſſes and the jury, they were acquitted: On this 
account, the legiſtature interfered and paſſed an act, 
by Which alf perſons indicted of ſuch offences were 

ordered to be tried in counties different from thoſe 
in which the exceſſes were committed. In conſe- 
quence, ſeveral of the ſteel boys, againſt whom exa- 
minations had been taken, were carried to Dublin 
and put upon their trial. But ſo ſtrong was the pre- 
judice conceived againſt this breach of a fundamen- 


tal law of the eee RG RE! erp there Wau | 


find any of them guilt7. 


Soo after the 3 act was repeated, - { 1 | 


flexion new. took place, and the ; pernicious conſe- 


buns of the principles and the conduct of the in- . 
ror X 3 3 
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ſurgents began to be viewed by the people in a juſt 
licht. Qnee more ſome of them were tried in their 
reſpeQiye counties. Phe indictments were proved, 
and they were condemned and executed. Fheſe 
examples, with proper anom of 356: tary, BE: 
tingyiſhed the commotion... 

Buy the cauſe from which it aroſe, and the Foor 
of puniſhment operating ſtrongly on the minds of 
many of the inſurgents, and the influence of their 
example. extending to their relations, to their friends 
and eonnexions, produced effects that were perma- 
nent and highly prejudicial to this country, In A 
ſhort time, many thoulands * ies aid emin 
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ORD Harcevrt, was. a goyernor i, dn 
1.5 in ſeventeen hundred and feyenty three. His 
efforts, in ſupport of the meaſures of adminiſtration 
were ſo powetful that the oppoſition in parliament 
ta thoſe of them which were conſidered as un 
friendly to the national intereſt were quite feeble 
and unſucceſsful." But the commons, however 
pliant to the wiſhes of government, were not alto- 
gether inſenſible to the general welfare. They ſaw 
the difficulties under which we labtured, and, in 
December, upon being called up to the | houſe of 
lords to be preſent at the dating of fugh bills as 
were prepared for receiving the royal aſſent, de- 
clared to the lord lieutenat, by their ſpeaker, their 

deſires, with reſpect to them, in plain terms. Among 
other particulars, they told his Excellency that they 
hoped he would repreſent to the King, the ſtate of 
_ —_ reſtricted 3 in it's commerce from the 
: ſhort-ſighted 


Woraus Real af eee, umes, to the great 8 
injury of the kingdom and advantage of the rivals, 
if not enemies to Great Britain. They pointed out 
to him that this hardſhip impoſed upon us was not 
only impolitick but unjuſt, and that they expected to 
be reſtored to ſome, if not to all their rights, which 
only could juſtify them to their conſtituents for lay- 
ing on them ſo many burdens, during the courſe. 
6 55 ſeſſion, But this, was. nat tha. ſeaſon, of. re- 

_ dreſs, 1 
Aden. | 
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IJ. years had n Gene pris 
Ireland was diſturbed by the calamities - of 
war. It is favoured with a temperate. climate, with 

a fruitful, ſoil, with a variety of excellent harbours; 
mw 8 for manufacture, and provided with 
inhabitants, active ſpirited and intelligent Not- 
withſtanding, it was preſſed. by difficulties the cauſe 
of which was pointed out in the addreſs. of out par- 
liament to the lord lieutenant enten in nn, | 
ciuſion, of my laſt. letter. 

FROM a period ſo remote as the reign of Edvard 
the Third, Britiſh laws were enacted: favourable ta 
the trade of this country. Even in her treaties 
with foreign princes, England pald attention to the 
commercial intereſts of Ireland. Though our inteſ- 
tine inſurrections were a great obſtacle to theſe and 
every advantage we enjoyed conducive ta national 
proſperity, our ſituation,” gradually improved. In 
the time of Charles the Eirſt, the cuſtoms very con- 
ſiderably encreaſed in their value. The commodi- 
ties we exported far exceeded thoſe we imported 
| ond aur ſhipping was eats to have encrea — ay 
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hundred, fold. -Manufa@tures' were ſet on foot, 


more valuable, there was not a coun 


try in Burope in in a more erf ſte of 1 irtiprove- 
- REA T2677 54 5 FF 


0 Tur pernieious effe as, with: reſfbety to the wel- 


fare of the nation produced by the inſurrection of 


ſixteen hundred and forty one, would have had but 
4 temporary duration: With the return of peace in- 


duſtry would have reſtored our flattering proſpects, 


but the Britiſh reſtrictive laws enacted in the begin- 


ning of the reign of Charles the Second extinguiſhed 


them. We muſt not ſend our beef or live cattle to 


England, a privilege we had long enjoyed and which 
conduced much to our advantage. We muſt not 


export our commodities to the American colonies, 


nor bring commodities from thence without firſt un- 


loading them in ſome part of England or of Wales. 
By the charters granted to trading companies we 
had been excluded from Aſia. There is ſearcely 


a valuable” article of exportation or importation 


upon which reſtrictions were not impoſed, in reſpect 
to our commerce, with every nation of Europe. 
Vov recollect that towards the latter part of the 
reign of King William, the parliament of England 
reſtrained the exportation of our woolen” manufac- 


tures by an abſolute prohibition, By this policy, 


not more eruel and unjuſt to us, than unwiſe, with 
reſpect to themſelves, they forced theſe manu 
tures, hitherto, the principal ſource of our wealth and 
induſtry, to France, Germany and Spain. The 
French, by means of ſmuggling, now ſupplied in 


abundance with Iriſh wool,” were not only provided 
with woollen fabricks quite ſufficient for their own 
ere but: n N _- ee 5 mn 
de VN * 


1 pedluflon; would encourage our linen manufacture. 
That ſhe was little intereſted in the ſucceſs of this' 


our principal remaining branch of trade, is evident 
from the reſtrictions ſhe impoſed on our printed lin- 
ens and ſailcloth and from the encouragement which 
| . e to . linens.” Me] W = VOY 
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in England a few years ſubſequent to thie re- 
volution, more ſtrongly appears from the following 
circumſtance, than even from the particulars al- 
ready adduced. To petitions were preferred to 
the Britiſn partiament ſtating it as a ſingular griev- 
ance, that the markets of the petitioners were 
ſpoiled by the Iriſh-being: permitted to catch her- 
rings at Waterford and Werle N to 7 feng 2 
to the ſtreights. | 

Ho deeply the oppretiieis Jaws ol the Britiſh le- 
eas injured this country, appears from the re- 
cords of bur parliament —_ met in ſeventeen 
hundred and three, They complain of the total 
loſs of trade and of the decay of our manufactures. 


In the ſmallneſs of the grants; the neglected ſtate of 5 


the country and in the addreſſes of our legiſlature, 
the poverty of the kingdomy: for ſucceeding years, 
is - conſpicuouſly evident. Diſtreſs and even de- 
ſpondency ſtrongly mark the latter part of the reign 
df Queen Anne. The pernicious influence of war 
and of other cauſes of national adverſity are tranſ- 
ent, the evils occaſioned by commercial reſtrictio 


are laſting. Ireland continued to be preſſed by dif- 
fliculties 


= HE ſpirit Aeg ehnhe "Ghich provinngt 


upon credit. The ba 
bly againſt us, In a very ſhort time the effect was 
viſible. Individuals failed. Government was obliged 
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fioulties through the whole of the reign. of any. 
the Firſt. In his time, frequently, and once in that 
of his ſucceſſor, the people ſuffered miſerably by fa- 


mine. If e and manufactures are obſtructed, 


tillage muſt decay as a neceſſary. conſequence, _ 


- In: ſeventeen hundred and fifty three and the 
following year the influx: of foreign luxuries raiſed, 
the revenue ſo conſiderably, that the kingdom was 


diſencumbered of the national debt. This appear- 
ance of proſperity was deluſive, The tafte for ex- 
penſive living which then prevailed was moſt extra- 
vagant. Numbers of our principal merchants dealt 


to.interpoſe, in ſupport of public gredit, which. tet. 


| tered on the brink of deſtruction, In promoting a 


ſpirit of induſtry. and reducing the price of provi. 
tions, the bounty given by parliament upon land 


carriage of corn a ert to Dubün was Fo manly : 
[i © "OP RPO 


By the lane. x war we were ded in great ex 


pence; a peace eſtabliſhment very oppreſſive fol- 


lowed; penſions encreafed ; the revenue declined ; 
in conſequence, a debt was contracted by the na- 
tion, exceeding that diſcharged in ſeventeen mundred 5 


and fifty four, beyond. all proportion. 


How humiliating: and how deplamble a bowl 


been. our ſituation, during a ſucceeding period, when 


it appeared -that Ireland remitted to. England for 


rents, for intexeſt of money, for penſions, ſalaries and 


profits of office, a ſum double of what ſhe gained 
from the whole world by the commerce which ſhe 
was permitted to carry on een the OI 


| O PF. IRE. A N . an 
s CH diſecwagements as thoſe which arptkiſed 
gur trade no poſſible exertions could ſurmount. But 
in circumftances of this kind men become indiſ poſed 
to thoſe efforts of which, in different circumſtances, 
* are capable. A . e proſpect relaxes: the 
nerves of induſtry, debilitates the active powers, the 
ſpirit becomes depreſſed; without which it is im- 
Poſſible to plan or to execute thoſe ſchemes condu- 
cive to national proſperity. Men habituated to ſuf- 
fering learn to bear their difficulties with a degree of 
indifference. Sunk down into a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity, the reſentment againſt their oppreſlors, ſo na- 
tural to the human heart, ſubſides; they even ceaſe 
to complain. But in ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy 
eight the cireumſtances of Ireland, from particular 
caufes, were rendered ſo peculiarly diſtreſſing as ta 
excite in the minds of the people a irons ſenſe of 

ans unhappy ſiruntion, . 
Ade 
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F HE ſame ſpirit of aalen in Britain, by 
1 which Iriſhmen had been ſo deeply injured, 
attempted. to tear from the American colonies their 
natural and their chartered rights. They reſiſted, 
England determined to enforce her claims by the 
ſword, and both countries were involved in the ca- 
lamities of civil war. There had hitherto been ex- 
ported annually to America large quantities of Iriſh 
| linens; this very conſiderable ſource of national ad- 
vantage was now entirely ſhut. up. Under pre- 
tence of rendering it more difficult for the enemy to 


be ſupplied with the means of ſubſiſtence, but in te- 


ality to enable a few Engliſh rapacious contractors 
bo fulfill their engagements, an embargo, which con- 
tinued, 
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tinued, was in ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy fix 
laid upon the exportation of proviſions from Ireland,” 
by an unconſtitutional ſtretch of prerogative. 'Re- 
mittances to England, on various accounts, and Par- 
ticularly for the payment of our forces abroad, were 
more than uſually conſiderable. Theſe immediate 
cauſes being combined with thoſe which were inva- 
riable and permanent, produced in this country ca- 
lamitous effects. Black cattle fell very conſiderably 
in their value, notwithſtanding, purchaſers could not 
be had. The price of wool was reduced in ſtill a 

| greater Proportion. Rents every where fell, nor ne | 
many places was it poſſible to collect them. A uni- 
verſal ſtagnation of buſineſs enſued. Credit was 
very materially injured. Farmers were preſſed' by 
extreme neceſſity z many of them failed. Numbers 
of manufacturers, reduced to want, would have pe- 
riſned, had they not been ſupported by public cha- 
rity. Thoſe of every rank and condition were 
deeply affected by the calamity of the times. Had 
the ſtate of the exchequer permitted, grants might 
have been made to promote induſtry and to allevi- 
Ate the national diſtreſs; but it was. exhauſted to a 
very uncommon degree. Almoſt every branch of 
the revenue had failed. From want of money the 
militia law could not be carried into execution. We 
could not pay our forces abroad; to enable us to 
pay thoſe at home, there was a neceſſity of borrow- 
ing fifty thouſand pounds from England. Fhe mo- 
ney Which parliament were forced to raiſe, it ſive | 
ge to borrow at an exorbitant intereſt. Sul 
—ExNCLAND, in it's prefent ſtate, was affeQed: by 
the'wretched condition to which our affairs were re- 
duced. Individuals there who had eftates in Ireland 
were ſharers of the common calamity ; the attention 
* * in the Brztiſ N was turned 
* to 


3 or IRELAND. 1 
to our ſituation, who had even no perſons intereſt 
in this country. _ 

Ix April ſeventeen, hundred: ao e eh, 
Furl Nugent moved that a committee of the whole 

houſe ſhould be appointed to conſider the trade of 
Ireland. He ſupported his motion by obferving, 


that the condition of this country was deplorable ; 
this was viſible in the fallen price of our lands, in 
the ruinous ſtate of our manufactures, and in the 


want which univerſally prevailed. He aſked, what 
power had behaved like England towards this king- 
dom? To reſtrain by law, to confine the trade of 


one part of an empire for the benefit of another, 


was a caſe unprecedented in Europe. The houſe of 
Auſtria, France and Spain, cheriſhed Ne al the 
ſtates ſubject to their domimon. | 

Tux motion was agreed to, almoſt ie 
8 win the Britiſh houſe of commons. Thoſe after- 
wards, in conſequence of it, brought forward, were, 
that the Iriſh might be permitted to export di- 
rectly to the Engliſh plantations: or to the ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa, all goods, the produce 
or the manufacture of the kingdom, wool and wool 
len manufactures only excepted, or commodities of 
the growth or manufacture of Great Britain legally 
imported from that kingdom, as alſo foreign certifi- 
cate goods, under the ſame condition. That all 
goods the produce of any of the Britiſh plantations, 
or of the ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, tobacco 


excepted, be allowed to be directly imported into 


Ireland. That glaſs, manufactured in that kingdom, 
be permitted to be exported from Ireland to all 
ee England excepted. That cotton yarn, the 
manufacture of Ireland, be allowed to be imported 
into Great Britain. The deſign of the fifth was, 
_ na reſpec to our ſailcloath and * al 
„ gu 
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paſſed eee 
In courſe of the . upon Seh, it 8 
fared that notwithiſtanding| the real diſtreſſes of this 
country and the iniquitous laws by. which we were 
_ opprefſed, we had entered into the ſituation of Eng- 
land and ſhe vn a willingneſs to aſſiſt her, even beyond 
our ability. One meniber concluded his ſpeech with 
deelaring, that a braver; a more generous, of a 
more loyal people than ihe I iſh; were not to be 
found, and that he therefore flattered himſelf that 
they would be treated according to their high de- 
ſer fs: 
Brus were framed on the motions rentioned 
above. 
The trading ps manufacturing towins of Eng: 
land now took the alarm: Any enlargement of our 
trade they conſidered not only as prejudicial to their 
intereſt, but an encroachment on their rights. It 
was their deſire, that Irſhnien ſhould heither'be al- 
lowed to export their own commodities, or to im- 
port thoſe of other countries. An invaſion of it's 
rights, ſimilar to thoſe of which we complained, was 
about to ſeparate for ever America from the Britiſh 
Empire; inſenſible to the admonition of this awful 
example, in their conduct with reſpec to us, it hoo 
no influence. 
-Uron the meeting of 2h; Alder the Eaſter 
petitions were brought forward againſt the 
intended indulgence to Ireland, and members in- 
ſtructed to the ſame purpoſe; Upon this occaſion, 
a ridiculous circumſtance occurred,” Petitions ap- 
peared not only againſt the other Iriſn bills but that 
for 8 us to import ſail cloth into Great Bri- 
Without the knowlege of the member who 
propoſed the bill, we had long enjoyed this indul- 


gence, 
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gence, Fromi: which England received no injury. 
Nothing than this abſurdity could place the unrea- 
ſonable prejudices 'of the "petitioners in a more 
ſtriking point of view. Notwithſtanding, their 
complaints had the defired effect. 

Uron the ſecond reading of the bills, they were 
warmly oppoſed. ' Mr. Bourke ſupported them with 
his uſual eloquence, and with ſtrong force of argu- 
ment. He ſaid, the navigation bills, paſſed in the 
reign of Charles. the Second, had deprived Ireland 
of every incentive to induſtry, and ſhut up againſt _ 
it every avenue to wealth. That yet, Ireland had 
promoted the intereſt, and defended the rights of 
Great Britain. She had aſſiſted in conqueſts, from 
which ſhe was to reap no advantage, ſhe had emp- 
tied her treaſury and deſolated her land, to 3 
her attachment and loyalty to this country. For 
this, reſtriction and commercial bondage had — 
her reward. But, in deſcribing her conduct and ſitu- 
ation, he pleaded not for pity, but demanded juſtice. 
The Iriſh requeſted Britain to be wiſe, not to be 
generous. | The ſmallneſs of the Triſh taxes had, he 

faid, been pleaded _— allowing them the bene- 
fits propoſed. But, he obſerved, that if the internal 
_ opulence and external advantages of both countries 

8 compared, it would be found that Ireland paid 
taxes, in a quadruple proportion more than Eng- 
land. She was taxed beyond her ability, and had 
not the means of payment. With reſpect to thoſe 
who were for excluding this country ſrom an equal 
ſhare of our trade, he ſaid, they had a ſtrange opini- 
on of the extent of the world, who thought that 
there was not room enough in it for the made of 
two ſuch iſlands as Britain and Ireland. 

Apo by the infſuence of the miniſter, the bills 
were committed, but violent oppoſition to them 
. continued, 


1 
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5 in conſequence of which, they were de- 
ſerted by a number of thoſe who had hitherto given 
them ſupport. The advantages obtained for Ire- 
*., on this 1 were of Neth impor f 
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a ouch ey ate . in it's | behalf of the 
friends of Ireland in the Britiſh parliament 
had been unſucceſsfu}, they renewed their attempts 
in our favour, previous to the Chriſtmas receſs. 
They urged, that independent of all regard to juſ- 
tice and liberality, England, from neceſſity, was 

called upon to remove the cauſe of our complaints. 

The trade with America and our colonies in that 
quarter of the globe was loſt, it was therefore in- 
di ſpenſible to unite in one point of intereſt and af- 

ſection the remaining parts of the empire for their 
mutual ſupport and preſervation. Ireland, they 
faid, had hitherto been paſſive, but there was dan- 
ger, if refuſed; juſtice, that ſhe would ' recoil upon 
her oppreſſors and caſt off the yoke of thoſe who 
were inſenſible to her calamities and determined to 
drive her to extremities. That if this ſhould not 
happen, the tytanny of England would be of little 
advantage to them, for the people of this country, 

on d peace, would deſert it and emigrate to 

America, where they would earry along with them 

their manufactures, arts and induſtry. That by 

emancipating Ireland; inſtead of being merely deſ- 

pots of the ſoil and ſuſtaining an irreparable loſs, 
they would obtain very conſiderable advantages. 
They aſſerted, that every benefit extended to 

this kingdom, would return back to Britain with 

accumulated intereſt. Ils it fit, ſay the 
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fice the intereſt of England to the monopoly of par- 


ticular diſtricts or to the clamours and abſurd preju- 
dices of any body of manufacturers whatever? Sup- 


ported by theſe and other ſimilar agruments, a free- 
trade, that reſpecting the woollen manufacture ex- 
cepted, was demanded in favour of Ireland. The 
ſtrength of oppoſition redueed the proſpect of theſe 
advantages to a motion made by Lord Newhaven, 


in February ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy nine, 


that the houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee 


to conſider of the fitneſs of granting to the Triſh 


a liberty of importing ſugars directly from the Weſt 


Indies. It was carried, but the manufacturers of 


Glaſgow and of Mancheſter petitioned againſt this 


advantage deſigned for the relief of Ireland, It was 


loſt through the interference of the miniſter who had 


hitherto taken no part in the bufineſs but now ex- 


erted his influence in oppoſition to it, 


F 
af 


BRORE the cloſe of the ſeſſion, various efforts 
were made, particularly by the Marquiſs of Rock- 
ingham, to bring on again the affairs of this country 


before parliament. Miniſtry were forced to give 
ſome attention to them, nothing more however 


could be obtained from them than a ſort of compro- 
miſe. Upon condition that no farther attempts 


ſhould be made, at preſent, in the buſineſs, Lord 


Gower, preſident of the council, pledged himſelf, as 
far as he could be anſwerable for others, that, dur- 
ing the receſs, a plan ſhould be prepared for accom= 
modating the affairs of Ireland, to be laid before 


parliament, at the opening of the next ſeſſion. 


| Adieu, 
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E AN while, - in this country, the buble dit. 
| treſſes encreaſed and matters haſtened to a 
exits. Every day we felt more ſenſibly our un- 
happy ſituation and the oppreſſive injuſtice of Eng- 
land which was the cauſe of it. However, our feel- 
ings were in ſome meaſure ſuſpended by the hopes 
of relief, ſo long as our affairs were under conſidera- 
tion of the Britiſh parliament; but when it was 
found that the Engliſh miniſter, in whom we con- 
fided, had deſerted our cauſe and that theſe hopes 
Were vain, the diſcontents of the nation, enflamed 
by diſappointment, were exceedingly encreaſed. 
Two laws had indeed been paſſed in our favour by 
the parliament of England, one of them permitting 
us to plant tobacco, the other for encouraging us to 
cultivate hemp. Theſe being conſidered as a moc- 
| kery, inſtead of contributing to remove our diſſatis- 
faction, were received with contempt. 

Tux admirable ſpirit which in a ſhort time was to 
retrieve the dignity of the nation and to reflect upon 
it diſtinguiſhed honor, now began to appear. A re- 
ſolution was formed for reſcuing us from the diffi- 
culties by which we were oppreſſed, more effectual 
than any hitherto adopted. To convince England 
that it was poſſible for her to feel diſagreeable ef- 
fects of her tyranny and to ſave a million of money 
annually expended upon articles brought hither 
from that country was a very defirable object. 

Wir this view, aſſociations which had been en- 
tered into in a few places ſome time before for pre- 
venting the importation of Britiſh commodities and 
to encourage our own manufactures became univer- 
ſal through the kingdom. The public reſentment 

. „ was 
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was held farts to intimidate thoſe who might be 
diſpoſed, in this reſpect, to prefer their own private 
intereſt to that of their country. Some who were 

ſo baſe as to act this diſhonourable part had the 
mortification to ſee their names publiſned and their 
conduct exhibited as a mark for obloquy and for 
general indignation, In conſequence of this effort 
of patriotiſm, our manufactures began to revive 
and the demand for goods from England, in a great 
meaſure ceaſed, which produced there a diſpoſition , 
to liſten to the complaints of this country, very dif- | 
ferent from that which we had hitherto experienced. | 

Buer there was a voice in favour of our rights > = 
more diſtinctly heard, a voice which proclaimed 
through the land the in Jars of Ireland and Nene : 
demanded redreſs, 

In conſequence of our Lk with America the | 
Iriſh coaſts had been inſulted and our trading ſhips, 
unprotected, taken by their privateers. The com- 

munication, even with England, was in a great mea- 
ſure obſtructed. France had now determined to 
join her arms to thoſe of America which rendered 
our ſituation and that of all of the other parts of the 
empire more eritical, That Ireland would be in- 
vaded, was more than probable. Thus expoſed to 
danger we were deſtitute of the means of defence. 
The miniſter told us that the preſent ſtate of Bri- 
tain was ſuch as rendered her incapable to protect 
us. The weakneſs of government, from the follow 
ing circumſtance was ſtrikingly obvious, The 
Mayor of Belfaſt having tranſmitted a memorial to 75 | 
the lord lieutenant deſcribing the unprotected ſtate * 
of the coaſt and requeſting a body of the military: - 
for it's defence, received for anſwer, that he could 
| afford him no other aſſiſtance than half a troop of 
| diſmounted horſe and half a company of invalids. 
| 3 J 1 
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lx this moſt diſagreeable ſituation; a number of 


the inhabitants of this town, which had always been 
_ diſtinguiſhed. for public ſpirit, aſſociated for the pur- 
poſe of ſelf defence. The ſame idea had been con- 
ceived in other parts of the kingdom. Upon this 
principle, a few Volunteer companies were formed, 
who choſe their own officers, purchaſed their own 
uniform and their own arms, and, with the aſſiſtance 
of perſons properly qualified, aſſembled regularly on 
parade to acquire a knowledge of the military art- 
Such was the origin of the gallant band of patriots, 
unparalleled in the annals of the world, who, are the 
pride and the ornaments of our country, who have 
reſcued it from bondage and diſgrace, whoſe virtues 
the hiſtorian will tranſmit with merited eſteem and 
veneration to Pay. 
V Adieu. 
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HE reſpectable appearance of the fcft tn 
teer companies, the motive which induced 
hm to aſſociate, and the zeal which they diſco- 
yered to,acquit themſelves with reputation in their 
new character, attracted the public curioſity, and 
procured for them univerſal refpe&. On no occa- 
Gon was the influence of example ever more pow- 
erful. The ſpirit was diffufed, and every day 
brought to them an acquiſition of ſtrength. Men 
of the firſt conſequence in the kingdom were proud 
of being enroled in their number. Perſons of credit 
and independent circumſtances, inſtead of thinking 

it diſgraceful, conſidered it as an honor to pee in 
the ranks. t 
_ Trzin unexpected W bn a new and 
animating mee to the view of theſe military pa- 
8 triots. 
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triots. That their country ſhould be grievouſſy op- 


preſſed b by commercial reſtrictions, and that it's citi- f 


zens in arms ſhould uſe no efforts for it's delive- 
rance, argued a degree of inattention to it's welfare 
and to their own dignity, which appeared diſhos 
nourable to their character. The thought inſenſibly 


made a ſtronger impreſſion on their minds, and they 


began to ſpeak out with freedom their ſentiments 
on the ſubject. To defend the kingdom from fo- 


reign invaſion was to preſerve it from only a tem- 


porary evil, to be the means of opening to it a 
ſource of proſperity, from which it had been long 
excluded, was not only to relieve it from immedi- 
ate diſtreſs, but to procure for it a ſubſtantial and 
permanent good. From this animating idea new 
ardor was derived to the ſpirit of volunteering, in- 
ſomuch that at the concluſion of the year ſeventeen 
hundred and ſeventy eight our military aſſociations 
were ſuppoſed to amount to nearly thirty thouſand 
men. By this time a clear idea was formed of their 
Pence of their conduct and their importance. 
Whilſt they profeſſed their loyalty to the King, and 
their reſolution to protect their country from foreign 
enemies, they called for the reſtitution of our com- 
_ mercial rights. Thoſe of them even in the moſt 
ſtraitened circumſtances beſtowed that expence and 
time neceſſary to cloath themſelves and to learn 
the uſe of arms, with chearfulneſs and with ſpirit. 
Though ſubje& to no control but . inclination, they 
were perfectly obedient to diſcipline. For ſobriety 
and decent demeanour, their behaviour was not only 
unexceptionable but exemplary. They reſtrained 
the irregular, ſuppreſſed diſorders, and maintained 


che execution ob the ns wilt neee a wad 
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At laſt, the ſentiments of the houſe were very hap- 
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A 0b of armed mien, acquiring in a ſhort ſpace, 


| ſuch ſtrength and conſequence, commanding the 


dence and the ſupport of their fellow. citizens, 


 botlf able and diſpoſed to counteract. the unfriendly | 


views of government with reſpect to this country, 
were to the ſtate an object of aſtoniſhment and vex- 
ation. In the infancy of the volunteers, they might 


| have been fupprefied, but in their preſent ſtate re- 


nce was vain. = 4 
As the Voluneters could not be cod. if oa 
efforts were made to bring them under the influ- 


_ ence of the crown, but they were treated with me- 


rited contempt. It being found impoſſible either to 


_ diſſolve or to prevail with them to coincide with the 


wiſhes of government, it now ſeemed moſt expedi- 


ent to aſſume the appearance of treating them with 


confidence. Accordingly, orders were iſſued: to the 


| governors of the ſeveral counties to diſtribute among 
them lixteen thouſand Rand of arms, | 


Farewell, | 
L E 1 TER 'LXXXVIIL. 


NCOURAGED by the ſpirit "of the e 

and preſſed by the difficulties ariſing from the 
reduced value of their eſtates, the repreſentatives of 
the people began to entertain new views and to be 
inſpired with different ſentiments in reſpect to our 
ſituation. They met about the middle of aber 


ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy nine. 


dene :produced- in | the 
houſe of commons a long and intereſting debate in 
which the diſtreſſes of Ireland were placed in a ſtrik- 


ing light and the neceſſity urged of adopting, immedi- 


ately, ſome effectual meaſure for obtaining relief. 


pily 
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pily expreſſed by a member who moved that the 
addreſs propoſed to his Majeſty ſhould be amended 
by theſe words, © It is not by temporary expedients 
but by a free trade only that the nation is now to 
be ſaved from impending ruin.“ The amendment 
paſſed unanimouſly. The lords concurred. When 
the ſpeaker carried up the addreſs to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the ſtreets, from the parliament houſe to the 
caſtle, were lined by the Dublin Volunteers, com- 
manded by the Duke of Leinſter, drawn up in their 
arms and uniform. The acclamations of the people 
as he paſſed along, expreſſed their wiſhes and their 
Joy on this very ſingular occaſion. The pulſe of the 
nation beat high. A general expection of redreſs 
was now diffuſed, at the ſame time, anxiety and 
ſuſpicions were entertained that there was danger of 
being diſappointed by the ſame ſpirit of tyranny in 
England which had hitherto kept this country in a 
ſtate of ſuch humiliating and oppreſſive bondage. 
That methods of compulſion would - procure us juſ- 
tice, was the only ſolid foundation of hope. 

SnovLD our repreſentatives who held the -nati- 
onal purſe, grant the ſupply as uſual, for two 

years, there was hazard, notwithſtanding all our ef- 
forts, that Great Britain would ſo long continue her 

ſurpation. When the ſupply was granted a pro- 
rogation of parliament might fruſtrate our wiſhes. 
Tus were the ſentiments which univerſally pre- 
vailed and were echoed through the kingdom. In 
porliament, thoſe of the court party were averſe to 
the meaſure. From reſentment, the Dublin mob 
roſe, committed ſeveral acts of violence and threat- 
ened vengeance againſt thoſe who ſhould oppole it, 
When the point came to be conſidered, a majority 
of the commons, ſome from principle and others 
from neceſlity, appeared in ſupport of it. A ſhort 
Oran ; money 


money bill was paſſed and tranſmitted to England, 
where, though unuſual and mortifying to the mini- 
ſter it paſſed alſo, It was highly to the honor of 
the Iciſh public creditors that they entered ſo warmly 
into the wiſdom and propriety of this exertion in fa- 
vour of the rights of their country, as to acquieſce 
chearfully in ſix months ee the mn to 
which the money bill was limited. 

Su cn was the ſtate of affairs in e auung 
the receſs of the Britiſh parliament. It met in De- 


cember. A noble lord introduced the buſineſs: re- 


ſpecting this country into the houſe of peers. He 
complained that miniſtry had been ſhamefully negli- 
gent with relation to it, at the riſque of the union 
and the proſperity of both kingdoms. He ſaid that 
the time was critical; that the Jriſh were driven to 
deſpair; that the fate of their country had been 
committed to fortune, to chance or accident. That 
the circumſtances of Ireland were ſingular which had 
long maintained, for internal defence, a military 
force beyond her ability, of which, contrary to royal 
faith, ſhe had been ſtripped for the ſupport of the 
American war in which ſhe had no concern, nay, 
from the principle of which ſhe had reaſon to fear it 
would be applied to the ſubverſion of her own con- 
ſtitution; that, in this ſtate of weakneſs, the enemies 
of the empire threatened her with invaſion; that 
when ſhe applied ee for protection, the an- 
ſwer, ſhe received was, you muſt protect your- 
ſelf.“ Thus finding herſelf expoſed and deſerted, 
ſhe was ſaved by the magnanimity of her ſons, when 
of every claſs, voluntarily armed and united to ſave 
their country from deſtruction. £ He obſerved, that 
the Iriſh, now conſcious of poſſeſſing a force and 
conſequence to which they were hitherto ſtrangers, 
| eee to p it for _—_ advantages to the 
nation 
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nation of which, by this exertion” of ſpirit, they _ 
ſhewed themſelves worthy, The government of 
Ireland, he ſaid, had been abdicated, and the people 
_ reſumed the powers which from them were origi- 
nally derived, in which they were juſtified by every 
principle of the conſtitution and by every motive of 
ſelf preſervation. Had the Iriſh, ſome time before, 
been gratified, in leſſer matters, they would have re- 
ceived the favour with thankfulneſs, but the ſeaſon 
of reconciliation and of gratitude was now ' paſt ; 
whatever the Britiſh parliament might at preſent, 
grant, would be received by the Iriſh not as a mat- 
ter of favour but of right. He then moved a vote 
of cenſure on his Majeſty's miniſters for their ne- 
glect of Ireland. Though the motion was negativ- 
ed, in the courſe of the debate upon it, Earl Gower, 
who had now deſerted government, declared, that 
there did not exiſt a ſingle doubt in his mind that 
the cenſure contained in the vote was well founded. 
He ſaid, in his own vindication, that early in the 
Summer he had promiſed that relief ſhould be 
granted to Ireland and had done every thing in his 
power to keep his word, but that all his efforts had 
proved totally fruitleſs. e 
Il the houſe of commons, the miniſter was 
ſtrongly preſſed on the ſame ſubject. Beſides the 
difficulties in which this involved- him, he found 
himſelf greatly diſtreſſed by the ſhort Iriſh money 
bill. He now gave notice that in leſs than a week 
he would move for a committee of the whole houfe 
to take the affairs of Ireland into conſideration. 
Accordingly, on the thirteenth of December he 
brought forwards his propoſitions relative to this 
country. Their deſign was to repeal the laws which 
prohibited the exportation of - Iriſh manufactures 
made of or mixed with wool and wool flocks, from 
a . Ireland 
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Ireland to any part of Europe. To repeal ſo much 
of the a& of the nineteenth of George the Second 
as Prohibited the importation of glafs into Ireland, 
except of Britiſh manufacture, or to export glaſs 
from that kingdom. To permit Ireland to export 
and import commodities to and from the Britiſh co- 
lonies in America and the Weſt Indies and her ſet- 
tlements on the coaſt of Africa, ſubject to fuch regu- 
lations and reſtrictions as ſhould be impoſed by the 
Triſh parliament. Influenced by the circumſtances 
of the times, he now took a decided part in favour 
of Ireland. In fupport of the above propoſitions he 
entered into a train of argument which pointed out 
their propriety, their juſtice, their neceſſity. He 
now ſpoke of our natural and inherent rights and of 
the advantages from a repeal of the reſtrictive ſta- 
tutes which would refult to both countries. Bills, 
in exact conformity to the ſeveral particulars in our 
favour propoſed by the miniſter, were brought in 
and read! into ee. 
temas 
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9 7 intelligence of the relief we had ob- 

tained from the commercial bondage by 

which we had been fo long oppreſſed reached Ire- 
land, the pleaſure which the people felt on the hap- 
py occaſion was expreſſed, univerſally, in the moſt 
ſenſible manner. Satisfaction appeared in every 
countenance. Our bright proſpect rouſed the ſpirit 
of the nation ; induſtry revived and things aſſumed 


a new face, even before we could receive, in the 


way of commerce, any advantage: from the free 
trade we e had rome on 7 5 FEE 
1 
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Bur when the feelings natural to men in ſuch a 
Anton: ſubſided and reflection took place, the pub- 
lie mind began to be inſpired by the hope of obtainy 
ing a new and more important object. 

Ir was ſuggeſted that a free trade ks by of lits 
tle uſe, if held by a precarious tenure; to be of any 
real advantage it muſt reſt "pers a ſol and ppg 
nent foundation 
Tux repeal of the ok 15 which England had 
confined: our commerce was not a voluntary act, 
but the effect of neceſſity; when that neceſſity no 
longer exiſted, the Britiſh parliament might recall 
the benefit we had received, and fetter our trade by 
new, perhaps more oppreſſive reſtrictions,” To ſe- 
cure to us the advantages we at preſent enjoyed, ſhe 
muſt relinquiſh her uſurped claim of a right to make 
laws to bind us, and reſtore to us the privileges of a 
free conſtitution. On the ſpirit and the force of the 
Volunteers, whoſe patriotiſm-Iriſhmen revered, and 
Which Britain, in the late inſtance, both felt and 

acknowledged, the nation chiefly depended for the 
gratification. of theſe deſires, They were not de- 
ceived, No idea could be more pleaſing to theſe 
guardians of our liberties, who determined to exert 
themſelves in a cauſe ſo beneficial and ſo honoura- 
ble to their country, and ſo worthy of the reputa- 
tion which they had hitherto maintained. The de- 
ſire and the proſpect of obtaining ſo glorious an ob- 
| jet encreaſed their numbers. They perceived that 
the time was moſt critical. Beſides the force of 
America, in her efforts to ſubdue which ſhe had 
been hitherto quite unſucceſsful, England, without 
a ſingle ally, had to contend with the united 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon, whoſe fleets the 
preceding Summer rode triumphant in the Channel, 
1 that of Britain, hitherto mater of the ocean, 


was 
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was obliged to retreat to their owh'coaſts for TY 
te&ion. They ſaw that from the comparative weak- 
neſs of England, which was augmented by every 
acceſſion to our military aſſociations, we could alone 
hope for a compleat emancipation. Here the cauſe 
and effect of the American war were pregnant with 
inſtruction. It had originated in a determined re- 
folution of the Engliſh to tax the Colonies without 
their conſent. In the courſe of it, the Colonies hav- 
ing demonſtrated ' by glorious and ſucceſsful exer- 
tions that they were not to be'dragooned into ſla- 
very, were offered by the mother country full ſecu- 
rity with reſpect to the excluſive not in future, 
hy their legiſlative rights. F 
Orurx cauſes” had conſpired to -Ghereaſe" we 
wunder of our Volunteers. They had received the 
thanks of both houſes of parliament; this ſanction 
induced many to enter their liſts, who, before, were 
ſcrupulous to connect themſelves with a body of 
men that had armed without any poſitive e N 
the interpoſition of the ordinary magiſtrate. The 
ſame principle which had induced nee in 
the beginning, to endeavour to attach thoſe to their 
intereſt whom they could not direct, prompted them 


to engage ſeveral of their friends in the Volunteer 


cauſe. Hence, ſeveral new corps were raiſed. This 
object of dependence was a broken reed, for what- 
ever might be the views of the officers of theſe 
corps, the private men were animated by the ſame 
attachment to their country which diſtinguiſhed their 
fellow citizens. Beſides faſhion; a ſenſe of honor 
and of dignity, which was now inſeparably united 
to the character of a Volunteer, operated moſt pow- 
erfully in favour. of our military aſſociations. They 
were become highly reſpectable, not 5 at 2 


but in the * countries of Eur 


. 
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to their advantage, which alſo contributed to render 
them more numerous were made by the neatneſs 
and the decency of their appearance. The uſe of 
arms rubbed off uncottth aukwardneſs and poliſhed 
the addreſs and manners even of thoſe of them who 
had been accuſtomed to the maſt. aun, occupa- 
tions. * 1 

SEVERAL publications ended to diffuſe ad to 
ee this patriotic flame. Of theſe, letters un- 
der the ſignature of Owen Roe O' Nial, diſtinguiſhed 
by boldneſs of thought and expreſſion, by a warmth 
of patriotiſm and a caſt of original genius, engaged, 
particularly, the public attention. In -· promoting the 
intereſt of the ſame excellent pere ths pulpit Gio ; 
contributed it's part. b 

1 i Farewell. 
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I THER TO, the Volunteers had acted in de- 

tached companies. To facilitate the commu- 
nication of their political ſentiments and of their de- 
| ſigns and to give greater force to the cauſe in which 
they were engaged, they now began to form them- 
ſelves into battalions. In a ſhort time, they were 
all united in this manner except a ſmall number of 
corps who from their ſituation, or ſome particular 
reaſon, continued ſeparate. The time was arrived 
moſt proper ſor declaring more openly, their opini- 
on and their determination with reſpect to the ſtate 
of public affairs. In general, the news papers 
teemed with reſolutions from the ſeveral corps de- 
claring, that Ireland. was an independent kingdom, 
entitled by reaſon, by nature and by compact to all 
the privileges and immunities of a free conſtitution gy. 


185 11 no power in the univerſe, ex0ept our oun ain 


lords 


lords and commons, pet or 2 to ies authority 
to make laws to bind us; that in ſupport of theſe 
our inherent rights and in oppoſition to the uſurped 
claims of any foreign legiſlature, they were deter- 
mined to' riſque their property, _—_ Oy IE 
thing deareſt to them upon earth. : 

NoTw1THSTANDING, government ſet hor: 
ſelves ſtrongly in oppoſition to the enlargement of 
our conſtitutional rights, and the majority of our re- 
preſentatives were ſervilely obedient to their dictates. 
But a number of the minority animated by a glow 
of patriotiſm uſed every poſſible endeavour to ou 
tify the wiſhes of the people. 

Ons of theſe, revered for his abilities and integri- 
ty, moved in the houſe of commons, in April ſeven- 
teen hundred and eighty, ** that no power on earth, 
fave the king lords and commons of Ireland, has a 
right to make laws to bind us.” Every member in 
the houſe, one excepted, acknowledged the truth of 
the propoſition, either in expreſs terms or by not 
oppoling it, and yet, however aſtoniſhing it may 
appear, it was evident that had the queſtion been 
put, it would have been determined in the negative. 
The matter was compromiſed, The queſtion was 
not put, and nothing WE 70 it was s entered on 

the journals. 

Tur our repreſentatives ſhould permit e 
ſelves, from any motive, to be drawn into an incon- 
ſiſtence ſo injurious to their own character and to 
the privileges and the dignity of the nation, ſug- 
X gelted refleclions to the ane ſerious and alarm- 


ing. 


HirH ERTO the Iriſh army had ON rewilared by 
an Engliſh act of parliament; to place them under 
the direction of our legiſlature, a mutiny bill, ſoon 
oy was introduced into the houſe of commons; it 


paſſed, 
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paſſed, but in England was made perpetual. The 
alteration was ſubmitted to and the bill paſſed into 
a law. This remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe. 


Mx whom the uſe of arms, as a ſeparate and 


diſtinct profeſſion, does not detach from their coun- 
try, are the moſt proper and the moſt natural guar- 
dians of it's ſafety and of it's privileges. Henry the 
Seventh of France to encreaſe and to ſecure the in- 
fluence of the crown, taught the princes of 1 
to keep on foot ſtanding armies. 
_ Tx1s engine of power, unknown by our com- 
mon law and moſt dangerous in it's nature to the 
right of freemen, was, from the beginning, in a par- 
ticular manner, an object of ſuſpicion and of jea- 
louſy to the Engliſh parliament. This ſtrongly ap- 
pears from their mutiny bill, calculated, as much as 
poſſible, for bringing the army under their own con- 
trol. By it, they limit it's number and determine, 
preciſely, the regulations by which it is governed. 
Tur in caſe the power derived from this law 
ſhould be abuſed, they might be able more imme - 
diately to interpoſe and reſtrain the influence of 
the crown, they have always confined it's duration 
within the limits of a year. If in Great Britain, 
theſe precautions were neceſſary, they were ſtill 
more ſo with reſpect to us. To furniſh his Ma- 
jeſty with perpetual regulations for governing the 
army, and thus encreaſe, ſo conſiderably, his power 
over it, in a country where he enjoys ſo large an 
hereditary revenue, was thought to be moſt dan- 
gerous to our liberties, and excited much diſſatisfac- 
tion. This was very much encreaſed by two un- 
ſucceſsful attempts made in the houſe of commons, 
reſpecting our liberties, one, for obtaining an act to 
modify Poynings' Law, and the other, to ſecure the 
independence of the judges. The nation, at the be- 
HO! EO ginning 
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ginning of the ſeſſion, entertained moſt flattering ex- 
pectations of the benefits which the kingdom would 
receive from the ſpirited conduct of parliament; 
the diſhonourable n en of it, Created univerſal 


dif pom 
Aden 
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EVIEWS. were now. 8 8 FI 
teaching the Volunteers to act together in 
larger bodies, for giving a ſtronger idea of their 
conſequence, for placing them to their fellow citi- 
"Zens in a more conſpicuous light, and thus furniſh- 
ing them with an opportunity and with a new in- 
centive to acquire a more accurate knowledge of 
the uſe of arms. In Spring, meetings of delegates 
having taken place, at which all the neceſſary parti- 
culars reſpecting them were adjuſted, there were re- 
views in different parts of the kingdom during the 
courſe of the Summer ſeventeen hundred and eighty, 
In their march, on theſe occaſions, and in the places 
where they were reviewed, free quarters and enter- 
tainment were provided for them by the people 
with chearfulneſs, and with thoſe lively ſentiments: 
of gratitude due to thoſe generous patriots who had 
already obliged them molt eſſentially and to whom, 
from the expectation of their future ſtill more ſpi- 
rited exertions, they looked up as the ſaviours of 
their country, Conſidering that they were young 
ſoldiers, and that their many avocations neceſſarily. 
diverted their attention from the military art, they 
acquitted themſelves, in the field, with much repu- 
tation. The ſpectators, who, in general, were ve- 
ry mee. were ſtruck by the novelty and the 
randeur wot the n and * in the moſt 


2 _ Ro ſenſible 
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ſenſible manner, their pleaſure and fatisfabtion- 
the people were 'gratified by the appearance, by hs 
expertneſs, the ſpirit and examplary conduct of the 


Volunteers upon occaſion ef? theſe military exhibi- 
tions, the Volunteers were highly entertained with” 


them, were inſpired by new life and vigour and de- 
termined to render themſelves ſtill more worthy of 
the applauſes of their countrymen: The addreſſes 


to the reviewing generals and their other publicati- 


ons coming from more numerous' and more reſpec- 
table bodies tended to make a deeper impreſſion; 


Some of them were indeed more feeble, but even | 


theſe, inſtead of injuring, ſerved the-common &auſe; 


the public received them with great diſſatisfaction 


and cenſured them ſeverely, by which the authors 


of them were taught to be aſhamed of their condu&t - 


and naturally inſpired with more honourable ſenti- 
ments. It was therefore determined that reviews 
ſhould be annual. 

Tux Volunteers having Kill hcprinuac! to ens 
e, the reviews in Summer ſeventeen hundred and 


eighty one, were more numerous and more ſtriking. 


It appeared that thoſe belonging to the corps which 
had aſſociated more early were better appointed and 
_eonfiderably improved in military diſeipline- At 
Belſaſt, there were reviewed more than five thous 
ſand men whoſe appearance and reſpectable perfor- 
mance were ſet off to peculiar . Kees by the diſ- 
play of thirteen pieces of canno . 


Ix the beginning of Autumn, our military aſſ6ciai 


ations gave a new proof of their magnanimity; Mi- 


niſtry ſuſpected that the eombined fleet Hi had! 
been ſor ſome time in the Channel, deſigned to r 
vade Ireland and communieated their apprehenſions. 


0; moment this intelligence artived, the'Voluns 
teers aſſembled, and, * all quarters, made an 
Vo. * jp 2 offer 
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5 offer of their aſſiſtance to government. 1 ey ſtep⸗ 
ped forward with alacrity and did duty in ſome. of 

the garriſoned towns, in place of the ſoldiers whom 

it had been neceſſary to call off to more diſtant 
parts of the kingdom. From the ſpirited emulation 
which they diſcovered in this emergence, in behalf 
of the public ſafety, there is not the leaſt doubt, had 
the landing of the enemy rendered their ſervice ne- 
collarys. but they would have acquitted themſelves 
with the ſame honor by which they had hitherto 
bean: Aline hed,” in ever 17 inſtance of their con- 


F on "their behaviour, on this ae, 1 5 re- 
Ceived, a nnn tine) n e 55 _ 0 of 
& IS: Aid dns 


LETTER, xc. 


Fl 


\ \ was during the iininifiention: wy Land Buck- 
inghamſhire that the Volunteer aſſociations had 

ed and riſen to ſuch conſequence... The 
Britiſh miniſtry! ſuppoſed that his. exertions in oppoſ- 
ing them might have been more vigorous; he was 


therefore recalled and Lord Carliſle made chief go- 


vernor of Ireland. If Lord Carliſle entertained any 


| hopes of breaking the ſpirit of the nation, experi- 


had the addreſs to direct moſt effectually our parlia- 


ment, The preceding ſeſſion, an addreſs had been 
tranſmitted for a free trade; a ſhort money bill had 
paſſed and one for regulating the army; that which 
met the following Winter under his auſpices, did, 
in exery ſingle inſtance, coincide with the wiſhes of 
government. | The attempts which were made, by 


He the minority, 4 * of the obnoxious 
* iq , 08 part 
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part of the mutiny bill and a modification of Poyn- 
ings Law, every effort in favour of the rights of the 
people was altogether ineffectual. From evil-ſignal 
advantages are frequently edueed. A partial com- 
pliance with the wiſhes of the natian might have ſa- 
tisfied the leſs diſcerning of our patriots and inſenſi- 
bly coaled the ardor of the reſt, but ſuch intolerable 
treatment rouſed their reſentment and produced a 
glorious exertion which emancipated our country. 
It originated with the officers of the Southern batta - 
lion of the Armagh regiment commanded by the 
Earl of Charlemont. Thefe advocates for their 
country's cauſe, at a meeting on the twenty eighth 
of December, entered unanimouſly into the follows 
ing reſolutions which were ordered to be publiſhed. 
„ Res0LvED, that with the utmoſt concern, we 
behold the little attention paid to the eonſtitutional 
rights of this kingdom by the majority of _ thoſe 
whoſe duty it is to eſtabliſh and preſerve the fame, 
e Regg80LveD, that to avert the impending dan- 
ger from the nation, and to reſtore the conſtitution _ 
to it's original purity, the moſt vigorous and effec» 
tual methods muſt be purſued, to root COrTUPROw 
and court influence from the legiſlative body. 
© Res0LiveD, that to open a path towards the 
attaining of this deſirable point, it is abſolutely re- 
quiſite that a meeting be held in the moſt central 
town of the province of Ulſter, which we conceive 
to be Dungannon, to which ſaid meeting every Vo- 
lunteer aſſociation of ſaid province is moſt earneſtly 
requeſted to ſend delegates, then and there to de- 
liberate on the preſent alarming ſituation of public 
affairs and to determine on and publiſh to their 
country what may be the reſult of ſaid meeting. 
«© RrsoLvevy, that as many real and laſting WY 
vantages may ariſe to this kingdom, from ſaid in- 
Z 2 tended 
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tended 1 meeting being held before the preſent ſcion 
of parliament is much farther advanced, Friday, the 
fifteenth day of February next, is eee for ſaid : 
e at Dungannon.” 

Tux novelty and the boldneſs of theſe reſbhunivng 
aſtoniſhed the public. Government and it's friends 
highly offended at the ſevere reflections caſt upon 
_ _ parliament and apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
uſed every means to prevent the intended meeting. 
A few, deſperate in their views and loſt to all prin- 
ciple wiſhed that it ſhould take place and by the vio- 
lence of it's proceeding ſhock the feelings of the 
more moderate, by which miniſtry would be fur- 
niſhed with a reaſon for taking the moſt effectual 
method to diſſolve our military aſſociations. Many 
of their warmeſt friends apprehenſive of this, or of 
ſome other conſequence prejudicial to the common 
cauſe, wiſned earneſtly that the meeting had not 
been called. A number, ſupported in their opinion 
by that of the people in general, applauded the de- 
ſign, filled with ſtrong hopes that the reſult of it 
would be conducive to the public good. That this 
might be the caſe, the moſt prudent methods were 
taken by a few equally diſtinguiſhed by their dig- 
nity of ſtation and their patriotiſm. 

--— WurrLsT the minds of men were thus variouſly 
affected, the e of ee nerived: 

Farewell. 


LETTER: xc. 
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1 three corps attended at Dungannon. What 
; follows was the reſult "os the deſiborations of that 
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„Wurz As it has been aſſerted that Volunteers, 
as ſuch, cannot with propriety debate or -publiſh 
their opinions, on political ſubjects, or on the con- 
duet of parliament, or public men. 

_ & ResoLved unanimouſly, that a citizen * 
learning the uſe of arms Goes not abandon bog 
his civil rights. Jͤ Your 
* RegoLveD eo tae a chi of any 
body of men, other than the king, lords and com- 
mons of Ireland, to make laws to bind this: Kingy 
dom, is unconſtitutional, illegal and a grievance. 
_* Res0LvED, with one diſſenting voice only tit 
the powers exereiſed by the privy council of both 
kingdoms, under, or under colour or pretence of the 
Law of Poy ringe, are unconflitutional an a griev- 
ance, | THTOED 8 
4 RegoLved unanimouſly, that the oa of this 
country, are, by right, open to all foreign countries, 
not at war with the king, and that any burden 
thereupon, or obſtruction thereto, ſave only by the 
parliament of Trelarid, are e e 10 
and a grievance. 
RxsOL VAD, with one Uiſenting voice only{:thiat 
a mutiny bill, not limited. in point of duration from 
ſeſſion to ſeſlon, is unconſtitutional and: a 
1 9 HHA 
4 Res0LvED unanimouſly, that the indenanitetics 
of judges is equally eſſential to the impartial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice in Ireland as in England, and 
that the refuſal: or delay of this right to Ireland, 
makes a diſtinction where there ſhould be; no di- 
ſtinction, may excite jealouſy where perfect union 
ſhould peeve, NEW 8 in OY PA <a 
a grievance. 
„ RegoLved, Sack 4 nn voices 0 
that it is our decided and unalterable determination 
; oy 2 3 to 
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to ſeek à fedreſs of theſe grievances, and we pe 
ourſelves to each other and to our country, as free- 
holders, fellow citizens and men of honor, that we 
will, at every enſuing election, ſupport thoſe only 
who have ſupported and will ſupport us therein, and 
that we will uſe all conſtitutional means to make 
ſuch our purſuit of redreſs ſpeedy and effectual. 
„ ResoLvep, with one diſſenting voice only, that 
the right honourable and honourable the minority ir 
parliament, who have ſupported thefe our conſtitu- 
tional rights, are entitled to our moſt grateful _ 
thanks, and that the annexed addreſs be ſigned by 
the chairman and publiſhed with theſe reſolutions, 
. **Re80LveD unanimouſly, that four members from 
each county of the province of Ulſter, eleven to be 
a quorum, be and are hereby appointed a commit» 
tee till next general meeting, to act for the Volun- 
teer corps here repreſented, and, as occaſion ſhall 
2 require, to call general meetings of the inden 
* The committee were appointed. They then 
4 RxSOL VE D unanimouſly, that the ts be 
"I, and are hereby inſtructed to call a general meeting 
of the province, within twelve months from this 
day, or in fourteen days after the diſſolution of the 
preſent parliament, ſhould ſuch an event ſooner take 
lace. 
i + Resot.v2D unanimouſly, that ſaid committee os 
appoint nine of their members to be a committee in 
Dublin, in order to communicate with ſuch other 
Volunteer aſſociations in the other provinces, as may 
think proper to come to ſimilar reſolutions, and to 
deliberate with them on the moſt conſtitutional 
means of carrying them into effect.“ 
Pon ru, moſt unjuſtly, had Riſes to admit 
to entry certain Iriſh a in reſpect to 
8 the ä 
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hb 6 unanimouſly, that the court of Por- 
tugal had acted towards this kingdom, being a part 
of the Britiſh, empire, in ſuch a manner as to call 
upon. them to declare and to pledge themſelves to 
each other, that they would not conſume any wine 
of the growth of Portugal, and that they would, to 
the extent of their influence, prevent the uſe of (aid 
wine, except the wine at preſent in this kingdom, 
until ſuch time as our exports ſhould be received in 
the kingdom of Portugal, as the manatee 8 
part of the Britiſh empire? 

PoLicy had begun to inſpire. more favotiteble 
ſentiments with reſpect to the Roman Catholics, in 
conſequence of which our legiſlature had afforded 
them ſome, and were about to afford them farther 
relief from the oppreſſions under which they had hi- 
therto laboured. With a view to theſe acts of ju- 
ſtice and humanity, the drieenten, added 92 two 
following reſolutions, ;  : F 

„ ResoLveD; with two Slane: ___ caly wo 
| this and the following reſolution, that we hold the 
right of private judgment, in matters of religion, o 
be equally ſacred in others as in ourſelves. iy 
. © Res0oLveD; therefore, that as men and as Iriſh- 
men, as Chriſtians and as Proteſtants, we rejoice: in 
the relaxation of the penal laws againſt our Roman 
Catholic fellow ſubjects, / and that we conceive the 
meaſure to be fraught with the happieſt-conſequen- 
ces to the union and be. proſperity of the 1 
tants of Ireland.“ 

Tux following was the addreſs agreed. RNs to 
the : FminotIRy in both houſes of parliament, 20 
Mx Lords and Gentlemen, 

W thank you for your noble and ſpirited, 
though hitherto ineffectual efforts in defence of the 
GM: conſtitutional and n rights of your 
(art country 
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— Go on. The almoſt unanimous voice ol 
the people is with you, and, in a free eountry, the 
voice of the people muſt prevail. We know our duty 
to our ſovereign and are loyal; we know our duty to 
ourſelves and are reſolved to be ftee. We ſeek for 
our rights and no more than our rights, and, in ſo 
juſt a purſuit, we ſhould doubt the being of a Pro- 

We- we if we doubted of ſucceſs.” 

Tux provincial committee having met and eboſen 
the members of the national committee for che wow 
vince of Ulſter, unanimouſly reſolved. 1 
© THar the corps of this provinoe not repre- 

ſented at the meeting held this day, be and they 

are hereby invited to join in the reſolutions of ſaid 
meeting and to become members of . aid Was 
tion on the moſt equal footing. ' | ; 
„Tua ſuch corps as may choſe to join : phi 
aid aſſociation, be and they are hereby ene to 
communicate their intentions to our ſecretary.” “ 
Tus public waited with anxious and ice 

folicitude- for intelligence of theſe tranſactions. 
When they were made known and it was found that 
they were equally diſtinguiſned by ſpirit, by wiſdom 
and moderation, the friends of their country exulted 
with joy anticipating the noble effects they were 
likely to produce. The unexpected reſolutions in 
favour of the Roman Catholics / were applauded as 
moſt honourable to Proteſtants and as aui an 
acceſſion of ſtrength to the cauſe of liberty. 

Tux addreſs was univerſally admired. Miniſtry 
were chagrined and diſappointed They might have 

| foreſeen that their cauſe was deſperate and that the 

' wiſhes of the people muſt now be gratified. But, 

they determined to uct on the ſame principles and 

were ſupported with zeal, as uſual, by their friends 
in * So great was their ſtrength, which 


* 
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y Aiglayed i in all it's force, without any ſeeming 

apprehenſion of the conſequence, that upon the ſe- 

veral conſtitutional queſtions, Which again became 
the ſubjects of diſcufſion, they obtained an eaſy vic- 
tory. ' TwWo things which occurred in parliament 

made a very deep impreſſion. . * 

I a debate concerning the extafive legiſlative 
privileges of Ireland, a' member in the ſervice of go- 
vernment who filled a high department in the law, 
ſpeaking of the acts impoſed upon us by England, 
aſſerted, that power conſtituted right.“ A motion 
that it ſhould be declared that the commons were 
the repreſentatives of the people, was negatived. Tt 
was felt that if the former of theſe was true, then 
Iriſhmen were not only ſlaves, but that their maſters 
were deſpots on principle, The latter led to a ſuſ- 
picion that the commons had renounced their con- 
nexion with their conſtituents and did not conſider 

themſelves as the delegated ' guardians of their pro- 
perty and their liberties. - By theſe means the diſſa- 
tisfaction of the nation was ene but i it's des 
ane faſt. N e eee 


aden 
LETTER xc. 


Y this time; the as leinen had 
operated with a force adequate to the moſt 
5 expectations of our patriots. They were 
adopted by the Volunteers of every province with a 
unanimity and zeal approaching to enthuſiaſm. The 

friends of government and thoſe who had been hi- 
therto luke warm were borne down, irreſiſtibly, by 
the torrent, and began to ſtand forth as zealous 

champions for oy ene ang tho! n of their , 
country. reg bt 

| 'T HE 
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Tux committees, of correſpondence which: were 
appointed, and more particularly, the national com- 
mittee now compleated by members delegated from 
the corps of Leinſter, Munſter and Connaught, were 
the centre of communication to which the ſentiments 
ok the different aſſociations were conveyed and by 
which all the parts of the great body were united. 
ImmeDriaTtELY after the meeting at Dungannon, 
an aſſociation was formed and publiſhed in the name 
of the nobility, repreſentatives, freeholders and in- 
habitants of the county of Armagh wherein they 
ſet forth, that it was now neceſſary to expreſs their 
ſentiments reſpecting the fundamental and un- 
doubted rights of this nation. By a ſeaſonable ap- 
plication, to terminate any anxious jealouſy and pre- 


vent the poſſibility of any future conteſt, they de- 


clared, that in every ſituation of life and with all the 
means in their power, they would aſſert and main- 
tain the conſtitutional right of this kingdom to be 
governed by ſuch laws only as were enacted by the 
King lords and commons of Ireland, and that they 
would in every inſtance, uniformly and ſtrenuoufly, 
oppoſe the execution of any ſtatutes, except ſuch as 
derived authority from ſaid parliament; pledging 
themſelves to their country and to one another, to 
ſupport with their kves and end; this their ſo- 
| Perth declaration. Tat r 
Tur deelaration of * wh . by ſe- 
wat counties; from the reſt appeared other publica- 
tions equally expreſſive of a determined purpoſe to 
vindicate the conſtitutional rights of Ireland. Grand 
juries, cities, towns, corporations, pariſhes; all ranks 
and degtees of men, animated by the ſame ſenti- 
ments and with united voice eee out boldly 1 in be- 
half of the privileges of their country. A more uni- 
verſal, more warm and ſpirited concurrence: in fa- 
#71 vour 
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vour of liberty is not to be found, even from the 
earlieſt period, in the hiſtory of any nation in the 
world. N 7 

Ir164MEN now ot with j joy the reeds approach 
of the conſummation of all their wiſhes, It was 
haſtened by a removal of the Britiſh miniſtry, whoſe 
precipitate counſels had loſt America and ſuſpended 
the ſafety of England, on the brink. of deſtruction. 
Thoſe ſubſtituted in their place,. both in England 
and in this country, were more diſtinguiſhed by po- 
litical wiſdom, and actuated by more liberal princi- 
ples of government. The Duke of Portland, whoſe 
anceſtor ; was intimately eonnected with our Great 
Deliverer and a warm friend of the revolution, was 
ſent to preſide in the affairs of Ireland. He came 
over-the beginning of April ſeventeen hundred and 
eighty two, As meaſures, not only on the other 
ſide, but with reſpect to this country were totally 
changed, ſhortly after his arrival, he ſent a meſſage 
to parliament, acquainting them, that he had it in 
command from his Majeſty to inform them, that his 
Majeſty being concerned to find that diſcontents and 
jealouſies were prevailing among his loyal ſubjects 
of this country, upon matters of great weight and 
importance, he recommended to parliament to take 
the ſame into their moſt ſerious conſideration, in or- 
der to ſuch a final adjuſtment, as might give mutual 
ſatisfaction to his aste of Great Britain and 
Ireland. „ | 

A Lox period had elapſed ſince Iriſhmen had 
heard ſuch language as this from the throne. Our 
patriots rejoiced. Even the moſt venal, delivered 
from temptation to ſacrifice their integrity to ſelfiſh 
motives, might now freely act the part moſt condu- 


cive to * a good. ”— wars 
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Tur commons, unanimouſly; repreſented their 
own ſentiments and thoſe of the nation concerning 
the ſtate of the kingdom, in an addreſs to the 
throne, in which, after thanking his Majeſty for his 
gracious meſlige,” and declaring their attachment to 
his perſon and government, they aſſure him, that 
his ſubjects of Ireland are a free people, that the 
crown of Ireland is an imperial crown, inſeparably 
annexed to the crown of Great Britain, on which 
connexion, the intereſts and happineſs of both na- 
tions eſſentially depend : But that the kingdom of 
Ireland is a diſtinct kingdom, with a parliament of 
her own, the ſole legiſlature thereof; that there is 
no body of men competent to make laws to bind 
this nation, except the king, lords and commons of 
Ireland, nor any other parliament which hath any 
authority or power, of any ſort whatſoever, in this 
country, fave only the parliament of Ireland. They 
aſſure his Majeſty, that they humbly conceive, that 
in this right the very eſſence of their liberties did 
exiſt, a right which they, on the part of all the peo- 
ple of Ireland, do claim as their birthright, and 
which they cannot yield but with their lives. They 
aſſure his Majeſty, that they had ſeen, with concern, 
certain claims advanced by the parliament of Great 
Britain, in an act, entitled an act for the better ſe- 
curing the dependency of Ireland; an act contain- 
ing matter entirely irreconeileable to the fundamen- 
ral rights of this nation. They inform his Majeſty, 
1 that they conceive this act and the claims it advan- 
ces to be the great and principal cauſe of the diſcon- 
tents and jealouſies in this kingdom. They aſſure 
the King, that his Majeſty's commons of Ireland do 
moſt ſincerely wiſh, that all bills which become law 
in Ireland, ſhould receive the approbation of his Ma- 
Jelty, ger the ſeal of Great Britain, but that yet 

they 
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they ends the practiſe of ſuppreſſing our bills in 
the council of Ireland, or altering the ſame any 
where, to be another juſt cauſe of diſcontent and 
jealouſy. They aſſure his Majeſty, that an act, en- 
titled an act for the better accommodation of his 
Majeſty's forces, being unlimited in duration, and 
defective in other inſtances, but paſſed in that ſhape 
from the particular circumſtances of the times, is 
another juſt cauſe of diſcontent and jealouſy in this 
kingdom. They inform his Majeſty, that they had 
ſubmitted theſe, the principal cauſes of the preſent 
diſcontent and jealouſy of Ireland, in humble ex- 
pectation of redreſs. They expreſs their confi- 
dence and ſatisfaction in his Majeſty's wiſdom, in 
the choice of the chief governor he had made, and 
in the conſtitutional councils which he had adopted. 
They conclude with aſſuring the King that they 
were more confident in the hope of redreſs, as the 
people of Ireland had been and were not more diſ- 
poſed to ſhare the freedom of England than to ſup- 
port her in her difficulties and to ſhare her fate. A 
ſimilar addreſs was moved and agreed to unani- 
e in the dat of lords. 6 


L ET TER XCV. 


N the ſpeech of the Lord n fon 8 
to both houſes, he informed them, that he was 
enabled, by the magnanimity of the King, and by 
the wiſdom of the Britiſh parliament to aſſure them, 
that immediate attention had been paid to their re- 
preſentations, and that the legiſlatute of Britain had 
coneurred in a reſolution to remove Ide cauſes of 
their diſcontents, and were united in a deſire to gra- 
_ nn wiſh expreſſed in the late addreſſes La the 
throne ; 


** 
7 


| graciouſly diſpoſed to give his royal aſſent to acts 


/ 
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throne ; that, in the mean time, his Majeſty was 


to prevent the ſuppreſſing of bills in the Iriſh-privy 
council and to limit the Res ball to the. term of 
two years. 

Ix the addreſs of the commons, onnſecubne 5. te 
theſe moſt agreeable aſſurances, having expreſſed 
their ſenſe of the King's magnanimity in paying 
ſuch early attention to their repreſentations, and of 
the wiſdom of the Britiſh parliament, they acquaint 
his Majeſty, that they conceived the reſolution for 


an unqualified repeal of the Sixth of George the 


Firſt to be a meaſure of conſummate wiſdom and 
juſtice ſuitable to the dignity and eminence of both 
nations, exalting their character and furniſhing 2 


' perpetual pledge of their mutual amity. They in- 
form his Majeſty that they would prepare bills to 
ſatisfy the wiſhes of his people, and aſſure him, that 


when gratified in theſe particulars, no conſtitutional 
queſtion betwixt 'the two nations would any longer 
exiſt to interrupt their harmony, and that Great 
Britain, as ſhe had approved their firmneſs, ſhe 
might rely on their affection. They declare that 
common intereſt, perpetual connexion, the recent 
conduct of Great Britain, a native affection to the 
Britiſh name and nation, together with the conſtitu- 


tion which they had recovered and the high reputa- 


tion which they poſſeſſed muſt ever deeide the wiſhes 
as well as the intereſt of Ireland to perpetuate the 
harmony, the ſtability and glory of the empire. To 
this addreſs there were but two difſentients” 
-ADDREssEs were likewiſe preſented” by parlia- 


| 2. to the lord lieutenant expreſſive of their very 


thankful acknowledgements for the active part he 
had taken in this intereſting buſineſs. The com- 


"_ in proof of their loyalty and of the generous 


ſentiments. 
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ſentiments with which they were inſpired by the 
; agreeable change about to take place in our ſi- 
1 1160 voted a hundred thoufand pounds to his 
Majeſty to enable him to raiſe twenty thouſand men 
for the navy. Shortly after, they likewiſe vated that 
five thouſand trobps Tul be n to > his HE 
| of our eſtabliſhment: 

A CONVICTION: that no 3 were to 15 enters 
e of the ſincerity of government and that we 
were now to be compleatly emancipated made on 
every mind, in all parts of the kingdom, the deep- 
eſt impreſſion. Nothing was to be heard but the 
Enge of joy and mutual congratulation. | 

Tux glorious efforts of our Volunteers, were in a 
8 manner, the object of gratitude and the 
theme of univerſal panegyrick. Every benefactor 
of the nation, in proportion to his exertions in the 
common cauſe, was the ſubject of praiſe. But none 
was placed in ſo conſpicuous a point ef view as Mr. 
Grattan. This faithful ſenator had always main- 
tained a moſt reſpectable character, but from the 
commencement of the preſent ſtruggle for liberty, 
he ſtepped forth as the moſt ſtrenuous advocate of 
our rights, in defence of which, his great abilities, his 
eloquence and perſevering firmneſs ſhined with a 
brilliant luſtre. His countrymen, by warm and re- 
peated expreſſions of applauſe had animated him to 
perſevere. On the preſent occaſion, addreſſes of 
thanks conveying the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of eſteem 
and. gratitude, flowed in upon him from all quarters. 
From the commons, he received a proof of grati- 
tude, - honourable in the higheſt degree and more 
ſubſtantial. They addreſſed the King to give him 
fifty thouſand: pounds as a recompenſe of his ſervi- 
ces, for which they engaged to! make A 
A N was complied with. 
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Bur that perſect confidence of freedom, and the 
Joy which had hitherto pervaded the nation was 
very ſoon interrupted. When it was found that the 
intended repeal of the declaratory act, was to be a 


ſimple repeal, without any expreſſion relinquiſhing 


the claim contained in it of a right in Britain to 
make laws to bind us, ſome members of the houſe 
of commons declared, that they did not think it a 


competent ſecurity againſt future encroachments. 


5 Mr. Flood was of this opinion, in ſupport of which, 


his eloquence and diſtinguiſned abilities were called 
forth into the ſtrongeſt exertions. But the com- 
mons, almoſt unanimouſly, continued in the perſua- 


ſion, that a ſimple repeal of the obnoxious act, with 


the other meaſures to be adopted in favour of Ire- 
0 was to be conſidered as a compleat emancipa- 
A number of the people began now to enter- 


Th ene ſentiments. It is natural for thoſe 


whoſe rights have been violated, to be ſuſpicious of 


the deſigns of the oppreſſor, in any tranſaction not 
ſo perfectly clear as to exclude all doubt, eſpecially 


if it reſpects the relinquiſnment of a power which 


the latter has long exerciſed. In this juncture, to 
preſerve unanimity, it was thought moſt expedient 


to call provincial meetings of the Volunteers, to give 
them an opportunity of declaring their ſentiments, 


which there was reaſon to ſuppoſe would have a 
powerſul influence. Accordingly, delegates from 


Leinſter met the nineteenth of June; thoſe of Ul- 
ſter aſſembled at Dungannon, two days aſter-. Both 


meetings agreed upon an addreſs to the King, in 


which their views and ſentiments, reſpecting the 


principal point, appeared to be the ſame. They 


coincided in declaring to his Majeſty, that in conſe- 
quence of the addreſſes of the Iriſh parliament hav- 
in 
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che parliament of England over this country; they 
would conſider an unqualified and unconditional re- 

peal of the ſixth of George the Firſt by the Btitiſh 

| parliament, made in conſequence of the ſaid addreſ- 
| es, as a compleat renuncia tion of the principle and 
of the claims contained in the ſaid ſtatute, and as 
ſuch would accept and deem it ſatisfactory. 

FIVE gentlemen of their number were appointed 
by the delegates of Ulſter to peſent their addreſs to 
his Majeſty. Addreſſes were likewiſe agreed upon 
to the Lord Lieutenant, to Lord Charlemont 2 to 
2 0 Grattan. | 

Lox b | Charlemont was elected e in 
chief of the Volunteers of this province. This was 
the higheſt poſſible mark of reſpect which they could 
beſtow on this diſtinguiſhed nobleman. Perhaps no 
ſubject ever received equal honours to thoſe already 
_ conferred upon him by the Volunteers of Ulſter. 
He was their greateſt favourite. They had fre- 
quently choſen him reviewing general and preſented 
him with addreſſes equally expreſſive of affectionate 
eſteem, gratitude and veneration. He was well en- 
titled to every honor and to every expreſſion of 
regard in their power. For he oppoſed venality 
and laboured to ſerve his country at a time when he 
had few to ſupport him and when the approbation 
of his own mind was his only reward. With the 
| firſt opening of our late glorious proſpect he em- 
ployed his diſtinguiſhed abilities and bis influence, 
with animated zeal in the public ſervice; he re- 
doubled his efforts, improved every eircumſtance 

conducive to the redreſs of our grievances with a 
ſpirit and perſeverance which has entitled him, in 
an eminent degree, to the honourable e of 
7333 g i 
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: T HE. Aeletiin” of Connaught met like wiſe. 
Ek alſo tranſmitted an addreſs to the King, the 
pPrineiple of which, reſpeQting the declaratory act, 
Was the ſame with that of the Leinſter and Ulſter 
add reſles, but it contained this remarkable expreſ- 
| fhon. © A revival of the claims, in Britain, either 
ol external or internal legiſlation, would ing ever 

©  ſeyer the two countries.” 

Arx the meeting which took place ſome time after 
of the Volunteers of Munſter nothing was done. 
| Though there were no diſſentients at Dungannon, 
there was a large number not ſatisfied with the prin- 
ciple of the addreſs, but they thought it their duty 
on that occaſion, to ſacrifice their private opinion to 
unanimity. From the Connaught addreſs: ſeveral 
corps diſſented, When the Munſter Volunteers aſ- 
ſembled, the diſcontented were numerous. This 

was the reaſon which induced them to think it moſt 
expedient to make no publi da plan of their 

ſentiments. 8 


Aden. 
3 E 1 T E. „ e XCVI. 


\H E ſeſſion. of 1 ended. _ the 
middle of Summer. Before it we, ale bills 
1 the roy al aſſent. | 
_ A B1LL to empower the lord "Phone or they 
chief governor or governors and council of this 
kingdom, for the time being, to certify all ſuch bills 
and none other as both houſes of parliament ſhall | 
: judge expedient to be enacted. in this kingdom, to 
his Majeſty his heirs and ſucceſſors, under the great 
| feal of Ireland, without addition, diminution or al- 
teration : All ſuch bills thus tranſmitted and re- 
turned under the great ſeal of Great Britain, without 
addition, 


addition, diminution or alteration, and none other 
to paſs in the eee of this kingdom: No bill 
neceſſary to be certified into Great Britain as a 
cauſe or conſideration for holding a parfament its 
Ireland: ' IR 907 2 

Art to mit the mutiny act to "its years and 
to repeal” the Seer ene Pale of the we ta 
| tute. a hae 

Anti ang hit) Toh beheeferth, ab erro- 
neous judgments, orders and decrees ſhall be finally 
examined and reformed in the high court of parlia - 
ment in this kingdom only, and that, for this pur- 
poſe, the ford lieutenant, or other chief governor. or 
governors, ſhall and may grant warrants for ſealing 
writs of error returnable into parliament. 

Ax habeas corpus law, and one for rendeting the 
£ judges independent of the erowi were alſo enacted. 
"A nv of people in this country held theit 
eſtates by the authority of Engliſh laws, to quiet 
their minds, an act likewiſe paſſed imprefiing theſe 
Biitiſh ſtatutes with the ſanction of the Iriſh: legifla- 
ture. Theſe" were advantages, all of Which were 
highly neceſſary 'to our liberty, forte" of them gs 
_ eminently eſſential to it; but, until this glorious p 
riod of freedom, we had contended for them in 
vain. FOE Oe 5 8 . 

Tur follo win ing lass vere enacted reſpectniz Re- 
m Catholics. 

By an act fe in ſexenteen hundred and 10. 
venty eight,” Roman Catholics were empowered to 
take leaſes, for any tern of years, not exceeding 
nine hundred and ninety nine, or for any” term o 
years determinable on any number of ſives not, ex- 
ceeding five. | They were now enabled to ptirchafe 
or take by grant, limitation, deſcent or deviſe, any 
Ends, tenements or hereqta ments in this kingdom, 

„ with 
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with certain exceptions, and to diſpoſe of them by 
will or otherwiſe, to deſcend according to the courſe 
of common law, deviſeable and transferable in like 
manner as the lands of Proteſtants. By the ſame 
law, certain penal acts reſpecting the hearing and 
the celebrating. of maſs, forbidding Roman Catho- 
lies to keep a horſe of or above the value of five 
pounds, empowering grand juries to levy from 
them, in their reſpective diſtricts, money to the 
amount of ſuch. loſſes as were ſuſtained by the de- 
predations of privateers, requiring them to provide, 
in towns, Proteſtant watchmen, and forbidding them 
to inhabit the city of Limerick or ſuburbs, were re- 
pealed. c 
8 much of former acts as . thath to teach 
ſchool publicly, or to inſtruct youth, of their o.. 
profeſſion, in private, was alſo repealed and a law 
enacted to permit them to have the e the 
care and tuition of their own children. 
uus were Roman Catholics, by the equity of 
our legiſlature, to the honor of Proteſtants and of 
the preſent diſtinguiſhed, period, reſtored to theſe 
privileges, of which, during a long ſeaſon of oppreſ- 
ſion, they had been. moſt, unjuſtly, deprived. It is 
not merely the advantages they kave now obtained, 
which encourage them to be pleaſed with their ſitua- 
tion and to look forward, with comfort to happier 
days. Their moſt flattering proſpect ariſes from the 
ſpirit of the times, This, which was cheriſned and 
diffuſed by the Dungannon reſolutions, operates 
ſtrongly | in their favour. The unwiſe policy of in- 
juring their rights is now pretty clearly underſtood. 
Unchriſtian bigotry with reſpect to them has loſt 
much of it's influence. Proteſtants are diſpoſed to 
To a! ALLA and haye Wnt in the "ho 
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that their circumſtances will be PR in ſome 
time, abe in all „ to their happineſs. 
| qo Farewell, | 


Ws E * T E R XII. | 
HE act late the darth of Ga the FOR 
had now paſſed the Britiſh legiſlature and ar- 
rived in Ireland. It was in theſe words. Whereas 
an act was paſſed in the ſixth year of the reign of 
his late Majeſty, King George the Firſt, entitled, 
an act for the better ſecuring the dependency of the 
kingdom of Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain, 
may it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty that it be 
enacted, and be it enacted by the King's moſt excel- 
lent Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in this 
preſent parliament aſſembled and by the authority 
of the ſame, that from and after the paſſing of this 
act, the above mentioned act and the ſeveral matters 
and things therein contained, ſhall be and is and are 
hereby repealed.” Notwithſtanding the addreſſes of 
the Volunteers of the three provinces, the diſpute. 
which had commenced in reſpect to this act, 'as a 
competent fecurity of our excluſive legiſlative rights 
became every day more warm and uniyerſal, * But 
no change, had taken place, concerning this queſti- ; 
on, among our repreſentatives, à few excepted. 
The laſt time the point was debated in the houſe of 
commons it was determined in the affirmative, witty 
only fix diſſenting voices. Te” 
T Ax reaſons which ſupported their opinion and 
for ſome time at firſt were conſidered as concluſive” 
by a great majority of the nation, were, that the 
declaratory law with it's claims were pointed out in 
eſs of our parliament,” in the moſt expreſs 
Aag terms, 


n * 
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terms, as the grievance e. fall o 3 hp 5 intole 


rable to Iriſhmen; that the unre ſerved, unconditi- 8 


onal repeal of that law, in conſequence, with all 
the circumſtances attending it, could, with fair- ' 
neſs, be conſtrued in no other 3 than as a diſ- 
avowal on the part of Britain, of every claim to 
bind us, in future, by her laws; that Britain muſt 
know that to do away the law and yet retain the 
claim, would be no wiſe conſiſtent with his Ma- 


jeſty's declaration, that all our grievances ſhould be 
| redreſſed; that if an Engliſh law, pretending autho- 


rity to bind this nation, had exiſted, antecedent to 
the declaratory act, a ſimple repeal of it would have 
been inſufficient, but that no ſuch law did exiſt, there- 
fore the repeal ought to, be adequate to our wiſhes ; 
that as the ſixth of George. the Firſt, aſſerted that 
England, had, hath, and, of right ought to have a 
power to make laws to bind Ireland, the repeal of it 
was, equal to a declaration. that England had not, 


hath not and. ought not to have a. power to bind us, 


in future, They ſaid; that to ſuppoſe the declara- 
tion to be done away and that the claim, which was 


the thing declared, remained, was altogether ab- 


ſurd; that the honor and good faith of England were 
ſolemnly pledged to us in the eyes of Europe, on 


3 Ta 4 


. would. be of, any * to us; that with relation 0 


what is called legal ſecurity, our ſituation was quite 
different from that of individuals under the ſame 
government, to decide whoſe differences a common 


tribunal is provided, but with reſpect to England and 


us, there was no tribunal but the world, in whoſe 


judgment. that country could not be rendered more 


criminal if ſhe. violated, her faith as already pledged 
to this nation; that reſpecting all the particulars, con- 


ee addreſs, een was com en. 
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to deviate from which by advancing new claims 
upon England, would be injurious to our national 
dignity and to good faith, the breach of which was 
ſetting before England a bad'example in relation to 
her own engagements. They farther added, that 
not to reſt ſatisfied with the removal of the griev- 
ance, but to inſiſt upon our ſiſter country making a 
mortifying acknowledgement of her paſt injuſtice, 
was a humiliation, to which it was unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe her pride would ſuffer her to ſubmit and 
which, conſidering her preſent ſtate of weakneſs and 
repentance, would caſt a diſhonourable reflexion on 
our generoſity. Ingenuous refinements had nothing 
to do with the Iriſh conſtitution which we wete not 
to look for in the Britiſh ſtatute books but in the 
ancient privileges of the kingdom; theſe we muſt 
protect, not by written agreements but by our own 
ſpirit and force; that a conſciouſneſs of freedom and 
a determined reſolution to defend it were true dig- 
nity and our only bulwark; that to raiſe ſcruples 
with reſpect to our preſent ſituation was weak and 
_ tended to furniſh England with arguments which te 

might afterwards uſe to our prejudice. 

Ir was admitted, by thoſe on the other ſide, that 
the declaratory la with it's claims injurious to out 
rights, were fully ſtated in the addreſs to the throne, 
but they denied that this involved an obligation of 
reſting ſatisfied with a ſimple repeal of it, as the 
word repeal or any term ſpecifying” our wiſhes in 
reſpect to it were m_ nee in the ſtatement 
of our grievances. TT argued, that the parlia- 
ment called for a total emancipation from the 
_ bſurped authority of the Britiſh legiſlature; if there- 
fore the requiſition was not complied with in all it's | 
parts, inſtead of being our duty, it would be crimi- 
We that — * 
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fied, for had it been ſo, it would have taken away 


every thing obnoxious to our conſtitution, inſtead of 


this, it had reſerved the aſſumed authority of all 


things moſt inconſiſtent with it; that whatever were 
the circumſtances connected with the addreſs, Eng- 
land muſt know and every -unprejudiced Iriſhman 
mult ſee, that a ſimple repeal of a declaratory act, 
extended no farther than to a repeal of the decla- 
ration, and that nothing' would be more improper 
than to reſt our privileges upon conſtruction, which | 
ought to be aſcertained in the fulleſt, the cleareſt 
and , moſt; expreſs terms. They pleaded that the 
repeal of an enacting law, took away that which, 
antecedent to the repeal, was law; that the repeal 
of a declaratory law. did not affect the principle, but 
left it in full force; that the principle of the decla- 
ratory law in queſtion was the claim of a right to 
make laws to bind Ireland which ſtill exiſted, and, if 
not renounced by England, might, at a future day, 
be revived to forge new. chains for this country. 

They ſaid, that it was nothing to the purpoſe for us 


to deny that any prior law exiſted of which the 


ſixth of George the Firſt was declaratory; England, 
the power againſt which we were to guard, aſſerted 
it; it was aſſerted by ſome of her moſt celebrated 
lawyers; in many caſes the aſſumed right had been 
exerciſed, examples of which, in a number of acts 
yet unregraled, were to be found, at this day, in the 


- Britiſh ſtatute books. This appears, they obſerved, 


from the very law in queſtion, the title of it being 


A law for better ſecuring the dependence of Ire- 
land on the Britiſh crown,” if there was no ſuppoſed 


antecedent. dependence of this country on Great 


Britain by law, by the exerciſe of a claim, of right 
or authority, theſe words have no meaning. It was 
yo einten, that the faith of England was not 0 


pledged, FO her amply not to injure us in fu- 
ture could not be heightened, for if to the ſimple” 
repeal, even with all the circumſtances attending it, 
were added a renunciation of the principle, ſhe a 
would then be bound in the eyes of the world, not 
indirectly or by implication, but expreſsly and? f 
lemnly, and therefore, in point of Honor, would be 
more powerfully reſtrained from breaking the obli- 
gation; that it was injurious to ourſelves and to our 
poſterity not to guard againſt the future violation of 
our rights, by obtaining the greateſt poſſible ſecu- 
_ rity ; that legal ſecurity, of all others the beſt, might 
be obtained by nations under the ſame crown; that 
ſuch was the ſecurity which England gave to Scot- 
land at the union; it had never been infringed; it 
had remained an impregnable defence of their liber- 
ties. Great Britain had offered to renounce all 
claims of a power to bind America, why then did 
- ſhe not part with her aſſumed authority in reſpect to 


x; us? To decline inſiſting upon this, from a regard to 


the pride of England, was, in their eyes, falſe deli- 
cacy. The pride of England, ſay they, is the pride 
of power, which had been cheriſhed by a ſeries of 
uſurpations on the rights of our | conſtitution, to 
which, every regard to juſtice and to our preſerva- 
tion required it ſhould now be ſacrificed; Great Bri- 
tain had no claim at preſent upon our gratitude or 
' generous feelings, as ſhe had not treated us with af- 
fection or even with juſtice, in the day of her prof- 
perity. If in the ſeaſon of England's weakneſs, 
when ſo many circumſtances combined in their fa- 
vour, Iriſhmen did not aſſert, effectually, their on 
rights, the opportunity would, in a ſhort ne jj 
loſt for ever. 
lx this diſpute, the point was not bee we 
ſhould be ſatisfied with any thing ſhort of the full 


re- eſtabliſnment 
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re-eftabliſhment of our rights; that we ſhould not, 
all parties were agreed; the queſtion entirely was, 
Whether we were actually free? That thoſe diſpoſed 
to acquieſce in the repeal, who alone were liable to 
ſuſpicion, did not deſign to give up any ſecurity of 
our privileges, is evident, for in that number were 
to be found the firſt characters in tlie nation, men 
whom ſhe will ever boaſt of as her pride and orna- 
ment, who had exerted every nerve to promote our 
intereſt, and in whoſe abilities and integrity the 
people had placed the higheſt confidence. | 
BzESsID Es the arguments mentioned above, an | 
matters occurred, during the courſe of the debate, 
which had influence in adding to the number of 
thoſe who were diſſatisfied with our fituation. 
Ax Engliſh law permitting a liberty of importa- 
tion from one of the Weſt India Iflands taken from 
us during the war, mentioned, as affected by it, alt 
his Majeſty's dominions, and, of courſe, included 
Ireland; this, though ſaid to have been owing to a 
clerical error and a law of the ſame import was en- 
acted by our legiſlature, made an unfavourable im- 
_ preſſion, in reſpect to the intentions of the Britiſh 
parliament towards this country. Great offence 
Was taken at a member of the Engliſh houſe of lords 
ſor a ſpeech in parliament in which he aſſerted, that 
Great Britain had a right to bind Ireland by her 
laws in matters of an external nature and propoſed 
10 Bring in a bill to that purpoſe. Some circum- 
ſtances, with reſpect to it, were at firſt miſupder- 
ſtood, particularly obnoxious, which enflamed the 
public diſcontent. Lord Beauchamp, one of the 
Engliſh commons, a nobleman who had uniformly 
ſupported the rights of this country, in a letter ad- 
_ dreſſed to one of our reſpectable Volunteer corps, 
tools much * to ſhew that the ſecurity of our le- 
” gillative | 
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giſlative privileges which we had W from the 


Britiſh parliament, was inſufficient. This alſo made 
converts. The ſentiments of the lawyers corps Who 
had taken the queſtion into conſideration and gave. 
it as their opinion that our privileges were yet inſe- 
cure, produced a ſimilar effect, But there was a cit- 
cumſtance which, of all others, created uneaſinz(s, as 
it was thought to be a convincing proof, that a fare, 
ther adjuſtment with England was indiſpenſibly ner 

ceſſary. The Iriſh ad for reforming erroneous judg- 
ments in our own parliament was extended to all 
cauſes depending in England poſterior to the firſt 
of June. Directly in the face of this law, the chief 
Juſtice of the Engliſh court of king's bench retained 
and gave judgment in an Iriſh cauſe, ſubſequent 
to that period. From theſe reaſons and cirumſtan- 
ces the ſtrength of the party diſſatisfied with the 
preſent ſecurity of our rights, daily enereaſed. But 
the cauſe of diſſatisfaction with the conduct of Eng- 
land in reſpect to the repeal of the declaratory ach, 
and the wiſhed for ſecurity of « our legiſlative. pri 
leges was ſoon to be removed. 

Tur death of the Marquiſs X „ ks 
was the bond of union and the great ſupport of the 
preſent miniſtry, occaſioned ſeveral of them to retire. 
The Duke of Portland reſigned, and Lord Temple, 


whoſe patriotic adminiſtration has been univerſally _ 


admired, came to preſide in the affairs of Ireland. 
His brother and ſecretary Mr. Grenville went to 
England and made ſuch repreſentations of the diſ- 
contents which prevailed here concerning the inſuffi- 
cien2y. of the repeal of the declaratory act, that Mr. 
Towſhend, one of the ſecretaries. of ſtate, moved in 
the houſe, of commons for leave to bring in a bill to 
remove from the minds. of the people of this coun- 
try all doubts reſpecting their legiſlative and judicial 
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£ lag. It was granted. The bill which n paſſed 


into a law contained in the fulleſt and moſt explicit 
terms, a relinquiſhment, on the part of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, of all claims of a right to interfere with 


the judgment of our courts or to make laws to bind 


Ireland i in future, 

"'Tnvs ended a conteſt . EINER in it See 
thing dear to the hearts of freemen, in which the 
ſpirit of the Iriſh nation, favoured by a concurrence 
of the moſt fortunate circumſtances, was called forth 


into exertions admired by Europe and which will _ 
flect upon our af nmr immortal honor, 


| 0 5 Farewell 5 
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\ROM the reviews of laſt Summer Wc were 
more ſplendid than thoſe of the two prom, 


years, it appeared that the Volunteers had ſtill en- 
- Gitaſed, that they had begun to be furniſhed vith 
camp equipage, were in many places provided in ar- 
tillery, and had conſiderably improved in diſcipline. 


Fur continue to be remarkable for the ſame 


ſtrictneſs and regularity of conduct, for the ſame 


regard to order and the ſame warmth of patriotiſm, 
by which, from the beginning, they have been fo 


feed conſpicuous. As the ſalvation of their 
country has, principally, been the fruits and the re- 


ward of their aſtoniſhing, efforts, it is the earneſt 
wiſh and the flattering hope of the moſt virtuous and 


the wiſeſt in the nation, that a regard, to it's future 


ſecurity, will induce them to retain their military 
character, to keep on foot their aſſociations, and to 
continue thoſe exerciſes neceſſary to 'preſerve the 

nowledge of the uſe of arms. The kingdom be- 
ee from the — of foreign inva- 
5 bon 
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ſion and, with reſpect to Britain, reinſtated in it's 
rights, the cauſes which led them to unite have at 
preſent ceaſed. Thus gratified and the object of 
their efforts being no longer immediately in view, 


there is danger of their ſinking into that ſtate of ſe- 


curity and inaction to which the mind is prone af- 
ter having been raiſed above it's uſual ſtate by more 
vigorous exertions. But this illuſtrious band ſhould 


never ceaſe to remember that as it was the power of 


England which enſlaved our. Privileges, it was it's 


decline, accelerated by the operation of our force, 


which gave us an opportunity of reſcuing them 
from deſtruction, therefore ſnould that force ceaſe 
to exert itſelf and a ſtate of weakneſs enſue, we 
have only the faith of nations to ſecure the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe rights. * which we have o gloriouſly 
contended. | 

Wurx a FRE 3 - dition is the only Canned 
of the faith of nations, what confidence is to be 
placed in it by the weaker party, let the hiſtory of 
the world determine. You have ſeen that England 
granted us Magna Charta and on many. occalions 
ratified our privileges, yet, in the periods of her 
ſtrength and of our weakneſs, ſhe. violated our nati- 
onal independence and rendered thoſe efforts ne- 
ceſſary which have produced the preſent revolution. 


* 


Tur motives of ſtates and empires are totally 


different from thoſe which influence the conduct of 
individuals. In their. tranſactions with each other, 
policy is the rule of action. When compelled by 
neceſſity, they give up the gratifications of pride, of 


avarices or ambition; whenever an enereaſe of 
ſtrength preſents them with an oppartunuz, they | 


ſeize it and reſume them. 8 5 ed 
Tr is painful to expreſs a 9 tending, to. a 
| ay our Joy and congratulations; but Iriſhmen ſhould 


be. 
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| + is wiſe, [that our recovered fre re 


8 ene the. cauſe of 
92 rejoicing, may be laſti ng. 
INLAND now appears to the world in an b 
Aale light ; by her magnanimity ſhe has com- 
manded not only reſpect from the nations but admi- 
ration; this ſhould encourage her ſons 'to maintain 
by their ſpirit and by unremitting watchfulneſs, the 
| rank to which ſhe is reſtored. They ſhould like- 


Voiſe be animated to this by the acceſſion of the Roe 


man Catholics to the national force, 
- Avrvipep people mult always be inſecure, Pe 
Mtute of ſtrength, a common enemy finds tnem an 
eaſy conqueſt. | Whilſt the Roman Catholics were 
borne down by oppreſſion, whillt no ray of light 
was ſhed upon their profpect, and they had nothing 
to gain, it was not to be ſuppoſed that upon any 
occaſion they would afliſt in ſupport of the conſtitu- 
tion. Being now ſharers in it's privileges and cer- 
tain that their patriotiſm will not loſe it's reward, 
the defence of our rights, to them and to their Pro- 
teſtant fellow ſubjects, will be a common cauſe. 
Their mutual jealouſſes having in a great meaſhre 
fubſided, it is to be hoped that they will daily be 
ky NY to treat each other with mutual confi- 
' dence; ' One cauſe of their paſt alienation, which 
am derer be removed, ſhould ceaſe to operate. 
Roman Catholics have regretted, with much diſſa- 
tisfadtion, that Proteſtants enjoy the inheritance 
of their forefathers! But, in matters of proper- 
ty, there is a preſcription which conſtitotes right. 
Length of poſſeſſion, 'which, in this cafe, Proteſtants 
have to plead; has conveyed to the preſent oceupi- 
ers, an equitable title to lands, whoſe: progenitors 
obtained them by injuſtice.” Peſides, many fettle- 
ments taken from the TOR, OE not deſcended to 
Proteſtants in a direct line. 


Love 
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Chase and a variety of legal conveyances, e ö 
held by a tenure very different, and one which 
on no pretence can be diſputed. The monks ap- 
plied to the Catholic aſſembly met at Kilkenny in 
fixteen hundred and forty two, for reſtitution of all 
the poſſeſſions taken from Proteſtants, but the al- 
ſembly refuſed to comply with their deſire, for this 
reaſon, among others, becauſe the ſame was the 
inheritance of divers, bought for valuable conſidera- 
tions, much of it ſettled for jointures and allowed 
by the bulls of Cardinal Pole.” Were poſſeſſion un- 
interrupted from the earlieſt period by any unjuſt 
_ encroachment, neceſſary to eſtabliſh the right of the 
; preſent occupier, ' the Roman Catholics could have 
no claim to property in this kingdom. A great ma- 
jority of them are the deſcendants of the Engliſh 
adventurers who robbed the natives of their rights; 
the reſt of them, who derive their origin from the 
Mileſians. know, that theſe emigrants were juſtified 
by no equitable motive when they invaded Ireland; 
Were claims of property ſuffered to have a re- 
troſpect beyond a certain period, there is not a na- 
tion of the world that would not be involved in in- 
extiicable confuſion, and, in which, iryuſtice would 
not oppreſs a multitude of individuals. 
Porz s TAM Diſſenters, whoſe breaſts have i 
ways glowed with an ardent zeal for the liberties of 
their country, who, on every occaſion, have firm- 
ly reſiſted the encroachments of arbitrary power 
and who ſtrenuouſty diſplayed their native love of 
freedom during: the whole of the late glorious con- 
teſt, have now an additional motive to aſſiſt in the 
defence of our national rights. The teſt act, by _ 
which they were unjuſtly excluded from offices'of 
_ _ e _ 1 was e the ſeſſion of 
* n 553211 M11 n 
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par lament prior to the laſt, and they are now, in 
this teſpect, reinſtated in the privileges of citizens. 
Bur whilſt Iriſnmen, without diſtinction, unite to 
maintain the conſtitution, they ſhould erilarge their 
views and endeavour to reform it. With all it's 
boaſted excellence, it labours under imperfections 
hoſtile to the rights of freemen. The repreſenta- 
tion of the people in the great national ſenate, is, in 
many inſtances, arbitrary, partial and inadequate. 
80 long as a majority of the commons is com- 
2 of members for boroughs, which, compared 
With the nation at large, are det and where 
a few individuals devoted to the ſelfiſn and impe- 
rious will of a ſtill ſmaller number of abſolute gran- 
dees, have the ſole power of election, a ſpirit of ve- 
nality muſt pervade the political ſyſtem. To extir- 
pate this radical evil, to procure ſuch an addition to 
the commons as will render them the real and more 
equal repreſentatives of the people, to eftabliſh! a 
mode of election which would place the freehold te- 
nantry, upon ſuch occaſions, beyond the cognizance 
and the power of landlords who uſurp a moſt un- 
righteous domination over their liberty and the dic- 
tates of their conſcience, are objects which ſhould 
engage the ſpirited: and perſevering efforts of every 
friend to the true intereſt of his country. If they 
were obtained and our parliament ſtill more limited 
in it's duration, we might flatter ourſelves with the 
hope of enjoying not only external but internal 
freedom. We might hope that as the parliament of 
England have relinquiſned all claim of legiſlative 
authority over us, her miniſters and our own would 
ceaſe to corrupt our repreſentatives, + Then the ba- 
lance of the conſtitution would be preſerved, Which, 
at preſent, is injured by an ariſtocratical influence 
Yank d eye the freedom of the e body 
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and' extends through all the departments of kate. 


Men dependent on the crown by places and penſi- 
ons would not have a voice in parliament. Provi- 
ſion would be made for the ſupport of Iriſh ambaſ- 
ſadors at foreign courts who would pay more atten- 
tion to our intereſts, eſpecially to commercial tranſ- 
actions, which are of ſo much conſequence to our 
proſperity, than thoſe ſent from a country whoſe 
concerns they muſt always prefer to thoſe in which 
the advantage of this kingdom is involved. From 
a regard to the ſafety of Ireland in future, to ſup- 
port it's independence and to prevent diſputes with 
England, which has relinquiſhed for ever-all claim 
to power in reſpect to our maritime affairs,” "ſuch a 
naval force would be eſtabliſhed as would be ſuffici- 
ent, in time of war, to protect our trade and our 
coaſts from the depredations of our enemies. "ONE 
laws would be reviſed. Thoſe which relate to 
crimes would be ſoftened in the puniſhments the 7 
inflict ſo as not to violate the principles of juſtice 
and humanity. The revenue laws which are ſo 
hoſtile to the rights of the ſubject that they ought 
not to be tolerated in a free ſtate, would be entirely 
changed. The price of land having reduced multi- 
tudes to a ſtute of wretchedneſs would be reduced up- 
on the ſame principle which has confined the value o 
other articles within the limits of moderation. 
That we might reap the expected advantage from 
our extended liberty of commerce, ſtatutes Would 
be enacted to cheriſh' our arts, trades and manufac- 
tures. In equalizing the duties upon articles im- 
ported from the Weſt Indies, a due regard would 
be paid to the relative ſituation and riches of 
England and this country, that the change which 
has taken place in that branch * trade, ay = = 
Heficial and not hurtful to us. DOT, 
or. I, B b 1 
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Ir the people were fairly repreſented in the great 
| legiſlative council, the members elected by them 
could not have an intereſt | ſeparate from that of 
their conſtituents, and theſe, with every other ad- 
vantage, would be obtained, conducive to national 
_ proſperity. The influence of n miniſter whoſe un- 
conſtitutional principles and meaſures of  govern- 
ment have tarniſhed the glory and ſhaken the foun- 
dations of the Britiſh empire, has rendered unſuc- 
ceſsful the late attempt to reform the parliament of 
England; This, inſtead of diſcouraging, ſhould fur- 
niſh us with a new motive to be ſtrenuous in pur- 
ſuit of the ſame object, as it is an additional proof 
of the pollution of a ſource from whence have flowed 
upon us large ſtreams of corruption. It would be 
| honourable to encreaſe the reputation we have al- 
ready acquired by ſetting before our ſiſter country, 
in this inſtance, an example of public virtue. Iriſh- 
men united in their deſires and exertions for accom- 
pliſhing this eſſential improvement of the conſtitu- 
tion, muſt be ſucceſsful. 
Tux period of returning to parliament new 
members faſt approaches. Should thoſe choſen by 
the counties and independent boroughs, though the 
minority, be men of approved integrity, their ef- 
forts inſpirited by the inſtructions of their conſtitu- 
ents and ſupported by the general voice, would be 
irreſiſtible. An incentive more glorious cannot be 
conceived. Never was there a time when the pub- 
lic mind was ſo well prepared for being actuated by 
it's utmoſt force. The vigour and the, ſentiments 
which. have wrought for us ſo great and ſo unex- 
pected a deliverance ſhould animate; our freehold- 
ers to ſpurn every attempt of connexions or of 
power to make them proſtitute their votes; ſhould 
teach them, on the day of election, to examine the 


objects 


— 
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Ges of their choice with an attentive, eri 1 
nating eye, and to reject with indignation the ſe rr 
vile inſtruments of venality and corruption. If tige 
flame of patriotiſm which, for almoſt five years, BN 


tas burned in the breaſts of our people with ſo pure 
and ſo bright a luſtre be not permitted to die, if = 

Iriſhmen continue to be juſt to themſelves, what a a 

coincidence of circumſtances diffuſe a cheering light- 
upon our proſpect] Emancipated from foreign bon- 
dage; by the bleſſing of peace, our intercourſe, 
with new advantages, opened with the ſeveral na- 
tions of Europe, with Africa, with the Weſt Indies, 


with our brethren in America, who, after a glorious 


ſtruggle, have, with us, attained the accompliſh- 

ment of their wiſhes. ws 
May that Omnipotent Providence whoſe ſignal 

interpoſition in our favour ſhould warm our hearts 


with gratitude,” direct us to a wiſe and virtuous 


improvement of his gifts; may he continue to 


' ſhine upon our land and to guard it from all it's 


enemies; may he cheriſh and invigorate the ſpirit 


of the nation; may he eſtabliſi and preſerve to us 


the bleſſings 5 peace and liberty and inen them 


to the lateſt poſterity. 


Farewcl, 


